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(i) 

glossary of tribal terms. 

The Student reading *'*^**^®{S pf th^eve^day that are 

^ “• “ St S3- 

conneou^wi^ 

Frontier the same namee etrandit iadesirable, 

such names. 


Algad—water course. 

Badragga—tribal escort. 

Barampta-seizure of men, animals or property to enforce reparation 
for an offence. 

Chagul—a canvas water vessel. 

Chigha—a pursuit 
China—a spring, foui/tain. 

Dara—a pass. 

Gasht—a patrol. 

Ghar—a mountain peak. 

Ghazi—a Mussalman who devotes his life to killing an infidel or fighting 
unbelievers (as a title it has long been disused officially and 
its assumption by fanatical murderers is disapproved by 
respectable Muhammadans). 

Ghundai—a knoll. 

Jihad—a Muhammadan religious war—equivalent to a crusade. 

Jirga—an assembly of tribal representatives or elder (maliks). 

Kach—an alluvial fiat on the bank of a stream. 

Eafila—a caravan, trading convoy. 

Karez—an irrigation channel, frequently bored through hillsides. 

Kats—see ‘Each’. 

Kharif—the autumn crop. 

Khassadar—a tribal levj* who in return for certain responsibilities 
receives pay from Government.. 

Khwar or Ehor—a ravine 

Kirn—an encampment of nomads 

Kot—a walled hamlet. 

Lasldrar—a tribal gathering on the war path (not usually applied to less 
than 200 men). 

Malik—a tribal representative or elder. 

Mullah-one learned (or reputed to be so) in the Muhammadan scripture. 


Narai or Kotal—a pass. 

Oba—water. 

Pakhal—a metal water container. 

!Kr—a saint. 

Powindah'—a nomad. 

Punga—an upland glade or a patch of grazing ground 
Raghza—a plateau on the edge of a valley. 

Rogha—a plateau on the edge of a valley. 

Sangar—a stone breastwork. 

Sar—head, peak. 

Shariat—^Muhammadan law. 

Shin or Shna—green. 

Spin—white. 

Sur or Sra—red. 

Tangi—a defile, gorge. 

Tauda—warm. 

Toi—a stream. 

Tor—black. 

Warn—the same as ‘ Kach ’. 

Warsak—spur of a hill. 

Wuch—dry. 

Ziarat—a shrine. 
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introduction to volume 1920-35 


. r thf^ Vorth-West Frontier at the close of tlio Great 

The record of event:, to Mav 19-’0 in the official \ oluines on the 

Wnr of 1914-18 was completed up to i\lA\ iif-v, 

SS iiUan War, and the 

, i- iQ'in tho seauence of events was a diminuendo ol 

From that time up to 1930 ^ . steady drive by the adininistra- 

hostUe activity on the f Ji,.Sliced ideas hi the tribal belt 

torsoftheCovenunen^ Line. In Waziristan 

between the Adimmstrat v e successful; so much so that, 

cent. It was only in Tirah that lashkars and standards were raised, and ev en 
then without the backing of the Orakzai tribes. 


Then in 1933-1935 there followed outrages and open defiance of Govern¬ 
ment in Mohmand and Bajaur, with punitive expeditions to eiUorce submission 

of the tribes. 


Finally in 1936, a spark was kindled and a hostile leader arose in U aziristau 
to show that the Wazir and llahsud had changed but little. Hoads, contracts, 
education and the rest had, in fact done nothing to put even a veneer of civdiza- 
tion on the tribesman. He still had arms, and though the Adniiiustration liad 
become prone to regard the carrying of them as " a tribal custom ”, the years 
1936, 37 and 38 were to show that he still knew how to use them. The young 
generation of Kashars or hotheads who had giowii up since tlieir fathers had 
been taught their lesson in 1919 and 1920, were no different from their prede¬ 
cessors. They were quick once the incentive and leader were torthcoming, to 
profit by the mistakes made and liberties taken by the Military Commanders in 
Waziristan in 1936. 


These events have aheady been recorded in detail and published in the 
Volume on 1936/37. 

The Volume to which this is an introduction fills tlie gap between the large 
scale operations which war-weary troops undertook in 1919 and 1920, and the 
widespread fighting in Waziristan which re-opened in 1930. It describes a 
period punctuated by sporadic affrays and small expeditions. It was a period 
when troops of an Indian Army, re-organised after the Wars of 1914-1920, 
serving on new and shorter terms of service, and changing its Frontier Garri 
sons frequently, learnt its lessons and acquired efficiency. It was a period also 
of iimovation and progress militarily. Frontier Militias such as the South 
Waziristan and Tochi Scouts expanded, received modern equipment and in¬ 
creased their efficiency. The IChassadar system was introduced, hlechanical 
transport and the use of the Air Ann were developed. Under the leadership 
of veterans of the W'ar of 1914/18 both Army and Militias recorded uniform 
aucceM as time went on, in practically everj'tliing thev undertook. It was 
indeed mcreasingly more profitable for the tribesman to listen to liis Adminis¬ 
trator rather than to firebrand agitators, Faqirs or MuUas. 

And so, when in 1936 the outbreak of hostilities with the Faqir of Ipi 
Drought to an end the period described in this Volume, the Frontier had arrived 
Britir^ satiafactorj- state than ever before in the annals of the 


(viii) 

The instructional value therefore of this period from May 1920 to November 
1936 and the lessons it affords are not to be under rated. The record should 
be read remembering the setting and circumstances of the times of which it 
tells. The fact that there was little fighting and few major clashes such as the 
action of the 5th Battalion 12th Frontier Force Regiment (Q. V. 0. Corps of 
Guides) against the Mohmands near Wucha Jawar in 1935, only demonstrates 
how little opportunity was afforded to the enemy. It shows how prudent were 
the dispositions and planning of Commanders and how efficient the bearing of 
the troops. 

Against such a background the lessons of the decisions taken and the 
actions fought stand out perhaps in less clear relief. They are none the less 
worthy however of thought and study, and of application under more modern 
conditions of armament and maintenance in the future. 

Wars between Ist class Modem Powers come and go. Armaments and 
battle grounds change with each upheaval. The tribes of the North-West 
Frontier of India however remain as heretofore an unsolved problem. The 
Indian Army of the future will still have to deal with Mohmands and Afridis^ 
Mahsuds and Wazirs. The Tangis and Kandaos of the past will again be con¬ 
tested. History repeats itself. Let it be read profitably. 




PART I 

Opentions from the diipeml ol tiie Derajat Cofamm in May 1920 tiD the 
Commettceaent ol the Red Shirt Horement in 1980 
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chapter I 

Waairistan in 1920. after dispersal of the Derajat eolumn-l^OE attacks by 

Recalcitrant Hostiles—Administrative arrangements—Need for dealing with 

Wana Wazirs-Terms to Wana Wazirs and their rejection-The Wana 

Colomn of 1920-21. 

(Refekence maps a and Z in pocket.) 

After the dispersal of the Derajat Column on 7th May 1920 the first move 
Tioops in WazirUtan towards r^ucing the garrison in Wazinstan was an 
after dispersal of Derajat alteration in command and organisation. 

Column. 

The Inspector General of Communications and his staflf were dispersed and 
the organisation under him became merged in Waziristan Force Headquarters. 

On 25th May Maj.-General S. H. Climo. C.B., D.S.O., went on leave and 
the command of Wazir Force devolved on Brig.-General W. S. Leslie, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 

The distribution of troops at this time was as follows :— 

62nd Infantry Brigade Railhead to (inclusive) Khirgi. 

68th Infantry Brigade (exclusive) Khirgi to (inclusive) Ahnai Tangi. 

43rd Infantry Brigade (exclusive) Ahnai Tangi to (exclusive) Ladha. 

67th Infantry Brigade Ladha. 

The last named Brigade had no responsibilities except for its own protec¬ 
tion, so that it was available at all times for offensive action. 

During the remainder of May the situation in all parts of the country was 
quiet, and by degrees the inhabitants of the occupied areas began to return to 
their villages. The blockade was relaxed in favour of those sections of the 
Mohsuds which had submitted, though it was still enforced against the recal¬ 
citrant sections. This partial raising of the blockade tended towards reconcil- 
ing the inhabitants to our presence in the heart of their country. 

Before proceeding to an account of the various operations which followed 
in the years 1920 to 1923—».e., up to the occupation of Razmak and the con¬ 
struction of metalled roads thereto—it is desirable first that the reader should 
have a clear picture of conditions in the Forces in Waziristan. This is perhaps 

best conveyed by a paragraph on the administrative arrangements as they 
were at this tune. 


Administrative arrange- 

lines communication (see 

(a) The Northern from Mari-Indus via Kalabagh, Bannu. and Dardoni 

(foUowmg the Tochi) to Datta Khel. 

(b) Sentaem from Mari—Indus via Kalabagh, Tank and Jandola 
(following the Tank Zam) to Ladha. 

Dera lam^ Headquarters, first at Kalabagh, later moved to 

in ^ *1^® ^atta Khel 

places, aU tran^ort was by ^ •^fndola. Beyond these 

(Ford Van) comnanies v “ules or both. Six M. T. 

) compames worked on the Imes of communication on a basis of 


2 


leso 

KayJaiie 


transport worked on the Southern line beyond 

S Th^ ?T 6/7) fit, owing to the very bad surface of the 

» of labour organisation and the need of “ employment ” and 

companies was badly felt. It can only be assumed that the failure 
f to the aftermath of the Great War of 1914-18 

and the flood of demobilisation that foUowed it. Extensive development of 
the water supply was owned out throughout the lines of communication. Lift 

and force pumps, engmes, etc. were installed; and chlorination by special 
tanks was arranged. ^ 


Evacuation of casualties and medical cases was first by camel kaiawa** 
Iheremer back from roadhead, motor ambulances and ambiance trains were 
available. Camps and posts up to Jandola and Dardoni normally held at least 
80 days reserve of rations, while those in advance of these places held 10 days 
Extra stocks were kept at Bannu, Tank, and Dera IsmaU Khan which were the 
advanced bases. The Force Base was at Lahore. 

To return now to the progress of events ; the chief section of the Mahsuds 
to remain actively hostile as the summer progressed, were the AbduUai of 
Makin. Then- activity consisted chiefly of sniping and raiding between Piazha- 
Raghza and Ladha, but they met with little success up to the end of June. 

During the first few days of July however this sniping increased, and in 
retribution a minor operation was carried out on the 10th July against Makin. 

A column composed of:— 

No. 6 Pack Battery (British). 

2nd Bn. Norfolk Regiment. 

2nd Bn. 41st Dogras. 


3rd Bn. 11th Gurkha Rifles. 


One Company 34th Sikh Pioneers, 

moved out from Ladha against Makin at 0430 hours on July 10th. Meeting 
with only slight opposition it was in a position to shell the Makin villages by 
0830. The shelling was kept up for an hour and a half and considerable 
damage was done. 

During the withdrawal which began at 1015 hours and was foUowed up^ 
some severe fighting occurred. The two advanced battalions—the 2nd Batta¬ 
lion Norfolk Regiment and the 3rd Battalion 11th Gurkha Rifles—got away 
successfully with very few casualties. The enemy numbers had however by 
this time increased, and the Mahsuds showed greater boldness in coming to close 
range. The 2nd Battalion 41st Dogras who had taken over rearguard suffered 
some casualties; this caused some delay, and the retirement was finally com¬ 
pleted at 1400 hours. The fighting during this period was severe and in some 
cases hand to hand struggles took place. The losses of the Dogras amounted 
to 18 killed and 41 wounded. Those of the enemy though not accurately known, 
were also considerable. The operation achieved its object. Sniping and raids 
in the neighbourhood of Piazha-Raghza showed a marked decrease for a consi¬ 
derable time. August 1920 in fact was a comparatively quiet month, and was 
marked by some sub-sections of Mahsuds handing in their share of rifles and 
fines, and by a further improvement in the attitude of the friendly tribes. The 
local purchase of supplies began to increase, and it appeared possible for tho 
first time that the Mahsuds would provide labour during the winter for work on 
the Ladha Road. 

•A cradle carrying one man, two of which are balanced one on each side of a camel 
(see illustration). 
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u f Wp( 7 &n to r6aDP6ar from tha Wana Wazirs, and 
Duriug tith these miscreants for their many previous 

the As a result there followed the expedition to 

^^!i^th^ Wana Column of 1920-21; but before proceeding to this, 
cIS Sr^vents in other parts of Waziristan claim attention. 

u ♦ iQ^O a serias of raids and skirmishas took place m the 

I„ the —ffa 3 37th when a Wazir laahkar esti- 

Tank area. One surround^ Drazinda Frontier Constabulary post, 

mated at several hundr^. surro^a^^^^^^^^ 

and summoned | ^ Frontier Constabulary at Draband and other 

CDerTlsmailKhLand Tank were onien^ 

mVht arrived at Draband on the 28th and Drazinda on the 29th. 

“ In the meantime to show the beleaguered garrUon that help was at hand, 
two aeroplanes were ordered to Tank early on the 28th. One crashed o„ Ta^ 
aerodrome but the other arriving at Drazmda at 1030 hours, bombed a party 
of the enemy successfuUy, inflicting six casualties. The Wazirs VH-ithdrew and 
the arrival of the cavalry the next morning ensured the safety of the post. 


A further raid in the Tank area with less happy results occurred on the 
night of October 20th. This raid, which resulted in regrettably heavy losses in 
personnel, animals and arms, was instructive. It took the form of a night raid 
on a line of communication post. Successful raids on posts have by no means 
been uncommon in the history of British administration on the N. W.-Frontier, 
and many have been the ruses and stratagems employed by raiders to enable an 
unsuspected approach or even admission to the post to be effected. They have 
been known to include the camouflaging of armed men in “ burqas ”* (as 
purdah women) or the staging of a funeral procession (with rifles covered by a 
sheet for the corpse, and assault party for mourners) or a straight-forward 
assault after luring some of the garrison away in pursuit of an imaginary raiding 
party. 


1920 

Jnly.Sept. 


On the occasion of this raid the object was to loot the post at Kaur Bridge 
9 miles South of Manzai and 11 miles South-West of Tank. The post incor¬ 
porated a labour camp, and was garrisoned by 1J companies of an Inian batta¬ 
lion whose headquarters was at Manzai. This battalion which was raised for 
the Great War 1914-18 (and no longer exists) contained as did many other such 
units, a high proportion of men without a soldiering tradition. The detach¬ 
ment at Kaur Bridge included in its strength a large number of shopkeepei's. 
It took over the garrison duties at Kaur Bridge in the first week of October— 
i.e., about a fortnight before the raid occurred. 


From its nature the camp occupied a considerable area, and there were 
various piquets to be held outside the camp perimeter. When section.? for 
these had been detailed, there remained only a weak and inadequate garrison 
for the camp itself; and there was a great deal of malaria in it. 

With such a picture, the details of which it is evident that the enem^■ did 
not take long to ascertain and appreciate, the raiders required no stratagem or 
to gam their object. They selected the night of the Dewali festival for 
their r’lxj- 2330 hours on the night of the 20th/21st October a mixed gan<T 

and Mahsuds gained admittance through one of the gates 
mth ^e ^istance of a Pathan confederate employed in the camp. One party 
secured the signal centre and cut aU telephone and telegraph lines ; another 


*Th6 Muhammadati 
orowD to the feet. 


women’s veiling garment that covers the whole body from the 
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1)20 

Oct. 


moymg quietly surpr^ed the officers mess. Where a few officers were stiU 

sitting among them the Post Commander who was wounded with the first 
snots lired. 

The raid was carried through with but little interference. The Indian 
officers were suffering from the effects of their Dewali festivities. The troops 
THthm the camp detailed as inlying piquets were weak and leaderless and could 
offer little opposition. Those in the piquets outside the camp could not 
interfere as their orders were not to leave their piquet positions. 

As a result of the raid, one British officer, two British soldiers and 38 
Indians were killed. Three British officers and 46 Indians were wounded. 
Twenty-six rifles, a quantity of ammunition, and a number of horses and mules 
were carried off. 


The seizure, at the start, of the signal centre and the cutting of all tele¬ 
graph and telephone lines, prevented any news of this attack reaching Tank 
or Manzai till after it was over and the raid'rs had made off. 

From the point of view of the enemy and bearing in mind the size of tlie 
objective, together with the small number of tribesmen who carried the raid 
through, the enterprise was phenomenally successful. Its lessons are discussed 
in the Chapter on ‘ Points for Consideration ’ at the end of Part I of this Volume, 

During the remainder of 1920 and throughout the early months of 1921 
raids by small gangs of Mahsuds, particularly on our convoys on the route to 
Ladha, continued. In December, thirteen such raids took place wth a result¬ 
ing loss of 15 men and 46 transport auimals. 

An event of importance during the autumn of 1920 was the agreement 
by the JIahsud jirga to undertake contracts for building the motor road up the 
Tank Zam. The jirga also admitted that this acceptance implied their agree¬ 
ment to a permanent occupation of their country. 

Waua Column opera- The next event of importance was the Wana Column 

tions. of the ^vinte^ of 1920-21*. 

The intention had been to operate against the Wana Wazirs early in 1920. 
The/ were to be punished both for their many raids in 1919, and for their part 
in the 3rd Afghan War (see Volumes on operations in Waziristan 1919-20, and 
the 3rd Afghan War, official account). Due however to pre-occupations in 
other parts of Waziristan a postponement had been unavoidable. 

During 1919 the Afghans in order to o*.list the aid of the tribesmen, and 

to embolden them to harry British India, had sent 
wTnft situatioa at ^ small detachment to Wana. This consisted of two 

mountain guns, and some Afghan regulars under 
Shah Daula ; and the latter also commenced to raise levies c f Wazirs and 
Mahsuds. Later the contingent was also strengthened by the arrival of one 
Haji Abdur Razak, a virulent anti-British agent. He was accompanied by his 
son Mohd. Hassan (a B. A. of Lahore University). Throughout the summer 
of 1920 the party remained in Wazir territory and received money, ammunition 
and rations from Afghanistan. Its presence precluded any real attempt by 
the Wana Wazirs to approach Government with a view to atoning for their 
past misdeeds. 

Towards the end of the summer the Afghan contingent became more active 
and the Government of India decided that operations against the Wana Wazirs 
could no longer be postponed and should take place during the winter of 1920- 
21, unless the Wazirs should accept and comply with our term-^. 


•Map B 20 at end of Chapter. 
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These terms were issued to a jirga of Wana Wazir llaliks summoned to 
receive them at Murtaza on October 10th. They prescribed 

(а) Payment of a fine of Rs. 40,000. 

(б) Surrender of 2o0 tribal rifles. 

(c) Return of all government rifles taken by tlic Wazirs since May lit 

1920. 

A clause was included to the effect that Rs. 20,000 of the fin-^. 300 govern¬ 
ment rifles, and 200 tribal rifles were to be surrendered on November 10th by a 
fully representative tribal jirga at Murtaza. 

In the meantime a force of two infantry brigades with attached troops 
under Maj.-General W. S. Leslie, C.M.G., D.S.O., was ordered to concentrate. 
Troops belonging to Wazir force were to be assembled by October 31st, and 
those from India by November 15th. The force comprised :— 

Headquarters Wana Column (with Headquarters of artillery and engineers) 

Force Troops 

CoIZ” A signal, detachment. 

No. 6 Pack Battery (British) foim 3 -7' Howitzers. 

No. 35 Pack Battery (Indian) four 2 -75' Guns. 

No. 14 Field Company Sappers and Miners. 

No. 3 Photo Litho Sec'tio i Sappers and Miners. 

48th Pioneers. 

2nd Bn. 61st Pioneers, 


One Company 1 Ith Machine Gun Bn. 

Detachment South Waziristan Militia. (Infantry and Mounted 
Infantry). 

23rd Indian Infantry Brigade, 

H. Q. and Signal Section. 

2nd Bn. Queen’s Royal West Suite)' Regiment 
28th Punjabis. 

2nd Bn. 30th Punjabis. 

1st Bn. 4th Gurkha Rifles (P. W. 0.). 


24th Indian Infantry Brigade. 

H. Q. and Signal Section. 

2nd Bn. Norfolk Regiment. 

2nd Bn. 4l3t Dogras. 

58th Rifles (P. F.). 

4th Bn. 3rd Gurkha Rifles (Q A 0 ) 
of five Mule‘S^^ aTd e'S^hTcaS 

'"if 

the Frontier. ’ “ ^ communicating with aircraft 

hy November 10th Md clause laid down for completi 

tb campaign opened Murtaza. In conse^uer 

on November llth At that ti ^craft of certain selected objectiv 

divided into two factSn^T.1^ Wazirs w« 

^‘»=tions-one for peace and compliance with Governmen 
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Kov.-Dec. 


demands the other hostile. The leader of the latter, which was the maioritv 
Tras the above-mentioned Haji Abdur Razak. It was clear thi nn 

OT L^Ssied J'^bis following had either been driven from the countr^ 

trated^n ascendancy. Bombing was therefore concern 

tratecl on the locabties occupied by the Haji. 

PT,tr 12th the Wana Column moved forward to Chagmalai at the 

entrance to the Shahur Tangi. The latter is a narrow winding defile 
commanded by precipitous cliffs on both sides and honeycombed with 
steep sided ravines and caves. Already a weU known danger spot, it 
was destmed m the future, even after construction of the motor road, to remain 
notorious as the scene of many an ambush and outrage. An obvious locality 
to delend, it presented every difficulty to the advancing column if held bv 
resolute tribesmen. 


Cl. occasion however no enemy awaited the Wana Column in the 

fehahur Tangi and from November 12th to 14th, permanent piquets to guard 
the defile were established without a shot being fired. 

This fact was attributed to the success of the dealings described above as 
recently completed with the Mahsuds; for the Shahur lies within their tribal 
h'mits. Indeed the Mahsuds in that area appeared ready to assist the advanc¬ 
ing column. 

On November 15th Haidari Each was reached, and Sarwekai on the 18th. 
Now that the Column had safely negotiated the Shahur Tangi, the friendly 
Mahsuds committed themselves more definitely to its assistance. Jloreover 
this occureed in the face of a personal visit by the Haji to Sarwekai with the 
object of inciting the Mahsuds to offer opposition. The Mahsud reply not only 
refused the Wazirs any help, but warned them that they would not be allowed 
into Mahsud territory to oppose the Government troops, rurtherroore thia 
was followed up by a lashkar of 500 Mahsuds moving to Sarwekai and informing 
Haji Abdur Razak that he must betake himself elsewhere. If he did not go 
voluntarily they would turn him out by force. The Haji withdrew with all his 
following ; and the Mahsud lashkar occupied the old fort of Sarwekai and held 
it until the Wana Column arrived. 

At Sarwekai the Wana Wazirs were given an opportunity of reconsidering 
their attitude before the column made a further advance. The friendly sections 
made overtures for peace and began bringing in instalments of their fine ; but 
the hostile section refused to come in. They were bribed by the Haji with 
gifts of ammunition and money. By December 16th the total surrenders 
were :— 

Rs. 24,406 (fine). 

51 Government rifles. 

67 tribal rifles. 

/ s the number of rifles fell far short of demands, the advance to Wana 
recommenced on December 16th. 

In the meantime the forward concentration at Sarwekai of that portion of . 
the "VA’ana Ck)lumn which was earmarked to carry out the actual advance to 
Wana. had been in progress. Also between December 12th and 15th forward 
piquets were established without opposition up to a distance of three to five 
miles beyond Sarwekai. 

The force selected for the advance to Wana consisted of the Wana Column 
(as detailed above) less the 23rd Infantry Brigade, but reinforced by two batta¬ 
lions with a proportion of ancillary units. 
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Except for slight opposition by some 150 hostiles on the Oiina Pal Lar 
/ Tifon R 20 at end of Chapter) no enemy were encountered till December 
IsTh^ By^thl date the colum^^ had reached Dargai Oba, and parties were then 
seen making sangars in the area Nagund—Granai llaranarai. 

Prom the Tarkhike Algad there was a choice of two routes to Wana-^ne 
by Granai Maranarai, and the other by Kut Narai Piquets had so far only been 
^tablished as far as the Tarkhike Algad m order to leave the enemy uncertain 
by which route the advance would take place. 

The route by Granai Maranarai was selected and the advance continued on 
the 19th December. 


The advanced guard was strong and consisted of 

One Pack Battery R. A. 

One Section Machine Gun Company. 

4th Bn. 3rd Gurkha Rifles. 

South Waziristan fililitia. 


It left camp before dawn so as to begin its advance across the plain to the 
East of the Tarkhike Algad at 0715 hours. It was to seize as quickly as 
possible, the high ground on both sides of Granai Maranarai. 

Taking fullest advantage of the halflight and then of the rising sun behind 
them the troops advanced rapidly. The enemy, taken completely by surprise 
had no time to occupy the sangars they had prepared ; and by 1025 hours the 
advanced guard was in possession of the ridges commanding the junction of 
the Granai Maranarai and Santala Algad tracks. 

There was little further opposition. The 2nd Bn. Norfolk Regiment 
relieved the 4th Bn. 3rd Gurkha Rifles in the advanced guard and camp at 
Earah Eot was reached at 1330 hours. 


The enemy strength on this day was about 700, and all reports indicatec 
that he meant to make a stand. He was however taken by surprise in the firs' 
instance and given no time to recover. He later gave up all attempt ai 
opposition. 

Our casualties were but four men wounded. The aeroplanes of No. 2( 
Squadion R, A* F. were of much assistauce in locating enemy parties concealec 
from the troops, and indicating their position by bombing. 

On 20th December road defences backward from Karab Kot were complet' 
w P^nnanent piquets forward as far as the junction ol 

wr 

Mter the occupation of Wana conditions returned generaUv to what tbp\ 
we before. A «rtam n^ber of irreconoilables continSToTaid and 

housea or property had alreadv ^^at those with 

ThebalancewasduefrornnomftJi^Pso/.*' ^ many cases more, 

(other than flocks and herds) and on r neither homes nor property 

preesnre. When threatened or ann ^ therefore it was difficult to bring 
the Durand line into Afghan 


1930 

Deo. 18th/ 
19tb 
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1S20/S1 

-Dec.*ltlaicli 


convoys occurred during the early months of 1921 
Un 6th March, one such raid by 100 hostiles on the line of communication to 
VVana at Mamrez Sar near Sarwekai, indicted casualties of 7 killed and 7 wound, 
ed. On 14th March in another raid a convoy suffered 7 casualties, and a con¬ 
siderable number of mules and camels were killed. 

CL " c® decided to occupy permanently* Wana, and the Jandola— 
bhahur—Sarwekai line thereto. 


\Mth the approach of the summer it was thought advisable to evacuate 
British troops to their peace stations in India and hold the country with more 
easily maintained Indian units. 


The following much reduced garrison was left in on the Wana Sarwekai 
line, Waziristant at this time :— 

IJ Pack Batteries R. A. (Indian). 

One Field Company Sappers and Miners. 

One Battalion Pioneers. 

Six Battalions Indian Infantry. 

4 Company Machine Gun Corps. 

South Waziristan Militia. 

A proportion of ancillary units and specialists. 

The casualties in the Wana Column including all operations on lines of 
communication and elsewhere, from end of November 1920 up to the end of 
March 1921 were :— 


Kilted 
Wounded 
Died of wounds 
Died of disease 


36 

65 

12 

98 


Total 211 


Enemy casualties officially established were 80 killed or seriously wounded; 
but the actual number was probably many more. 

The continued occupation of the Ladha and Wana areas was however a 
heavy burden on the Force. It was clear that some more satisfactory solution 
must be sought. How this was arrived at will be set out in the next Chapter. 

•Note.—T he occupations and evacuations of Wana have been several. Though the 
documents of the period show that this occupation was designedtobepermanent^this did 
not in fact mean that it was permanently to be occupied by Regular troops (or even by 
Militia) from that date onward. Later Chapters of this record show the developments that 
transpired, and the various expedients resorted to by Government to solve econonuwUy 
the problem of Wana. Its ultimate establishment as a cantonment with a regular garrison 
of approximately a Brigade Group with a metalled road from Jandola for its maintenance, 
did not occur till November 1929. 

f For the first permanent garrison of Waziristan with its locations see Chapter V below. 
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CHAPTER II 

. 1 - A nt wnsHlitv in Waziristan in 1921 and 1922—Attacks on 
Continued Minor spates on lines of communication in river 

convoys and p Q . c j building programme—Introduction of B^has- 

in Waziristan. , , . , ... 

rru 1091 Ufl«i one of forays and raids and the rearing down of the 

stubborn rWance of the remaining hostile sections 
Tribal hostility. among the Wazirs and the Malisuds. 

TV .«1 the latter still had continuous opportunities for aets of aggression 
and Outrages of ail kinds was obvious from the disposition of the Government 
troops at this time. Active operations against \Una had ceased, and a reduced 
garrison in Waziristan was trj’ing to maintain itself at the end of three long 
La vulnerable lines of communication beyond raiUiead. Moreover m order to 
get a tnie picture of the problem which nmv presented itself to the higher Com¬ 
manders and the Frontier Administration, emphasis must be laid on the length 
and vulnerability of these life lines. 

The history already written, of operations which took place later in 1936 and 
1937 shows that tribesmen, given determined leadership, can achieve much to 
their own advantage against lines of communication, even when the latter are 
strengthened by years of consolidation and are maintained by troops with the 
aid of greatly developed modern arms and equipment. A network of metalled 
roads ; modem armoured cars and efficient lorries to run on those roads ; tanks 
for use in all but mountamous country ; a greatly strengthened, improved, and 
more numerous airforce; wireless intercommunication ; these are only a few 
of the advantages of modern times which were lacking in 1921. Instead, slow 
moving convoys of animals laboured for miles along the valley bottoms of the 
Tochi, the Ta^ Zam and the Shahur—a constant temptation to the hostiles, 
and an anxiety to the commanders and their troops. Piquets judiciously 
placed along the heights, to guard these lines did much to secure them, as also 
did the mobile detachments working in co-operation. But these piquets and 
detachments themselves were at the same time a liability as well as an insurance. 
Any tendency on the part of one of them to relapse into a groove or compla¬ 
cency, was likely to be noticed by the ever watchful enemy. If remarked, the 
leault might well be a successful attack on a piquet or ambush of a patrol, with 
the resultant capture of rifles and ammunition by the tribesmen. 

On the Wana line enemy activity was restricted in April 1921 to sniping 
range, with a view to interfering with suppiv arrangements. 
Ihis res^ted m heavy casualties to camels. But later as time went on and the 
hollies found that attacks on transport even if successful in causing casualties, 
produced no effect on Government policy, the encmv on this line grew bolder. 
Alghan assistance and incitement continued and this also added to the enemy’s 

audacity; so that the hostiles came to close range, and several cases of hand to 
hand fighting occurred. 

To place on record here a complete tale of the many raids that occurred in 
waziristan durmg this year would be wearisome and of little profit to the reader. 

thattrnlS^"® outstanding or instructive raids and actions 

otmter u^® description in this 

dwti proceeding to an account of the major 

evelopments towards settling the country under Government occupation 


1931 

Jan.-April 
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- defiles on the Wana line that offered tribesmen opportunities 

Jan.-April • o“ convoys and in spite of protective measures) to attack convoys was 

V 1 m of the Wana Toi which is overlooked on its 

right bank by Tora Tizha hill (see Map A), between Rogha Kot and Wana. 

Convoys used to do the 15 mile stretch from Tanai to Wana in one march 
and on April 6th the enemy made a determined attack on a convoy in the above 
locality. Up and down convoys used to leave simultaneously from Tanai and 
Wana. The mobile protecting troops from each post made liaison and the 
convoys crossed each other midway. Thereafter the troops from each post 
escorted in the convoys they had taken over ; this was the normal convoy 
procedure throughout Waziristan. On this occasion the up convoy of 60 
camels with gun ammunition and supplies, moved out from Tanai escorted by 
the 2nd Bn. 41st Oogras and 35th Pack Battery R. A. The down convoy with 
little except incidental loads left Wana protected by the 58th Rifles F. F. 
Liaison was soon effected between the two bodies of protecting troops and the 
down convoy passed through safely. When however the up convoy began to 
pass, the enemy attacked from Tora Tizha. Many animals were hit, and men 
of the Dogras who tried to salve the loads were prevented from doing so by the 
accurate shooting of the tribesmen. 

Meanwhile superior numbers of enemy opposed the 58th Rifles F. F. who 
were working up the hill on the right banL A combined attack by both 
Battalions had to be launched, supported by the fire of the 35th Pack Battery, 
to dislodge them. After hand to hand fighting in which at first the Dogras 
were forced back, the enemy retreated. Thereafter the convoys proceeded to 
Wana and Tanai and the troops withdrew with little molestation. They were 
assisted by the timely arrival of a section of Machine Guns (Vickers) and 100 
South Waziristan Militia who had left Sarwekai at 1400 hours the same day. 

As a result of this action the lashkar which made the attack and was report¬ 
ed to be 800 strong, completely dispersed. Their casualties were not less than 
50 killed and wounded including their leader, and they did all they could to 
conceal their losses. The troops lost 6 killed and 31 wounded the large majority 
belonging to 2nd Bn. 41st Dogras. 

Another and even more diflScult locality to protect securely was the Shahur 
Tangi already referred to in chapter I. This was the scene this year, of two 
raids on convoys. The first raid was by 300 Mahsuds and Wazirs on April 10th 
and was directed on a down convoy escorted by but one company of the 28th 
Punjabis. Only the steadiness and gallantry of the troops coupled with a 
march to the sound of the firing by the ‘ Stand to ’ Company of the same batta¬ 
lion from Haidari Kach averted a disaster. A sepoy—Ishar Singh—was 
awarded the Victoria Cross for his bravery in this action. 

The second raid which occurred on July 16th is an exa.mple of the manner 

in which the country through which the line of com- 
Ambush in the Shahur munication lay, lent itself to attacks of this kind. A 
Tangi, July ictli. description of the ground is necessary. The 

Shahur Tangi* is a winding gorge about three miles long and 1,500 feet deep 
with very rough precipitous sides. The west end (where both these raids 
occurred) has sheer cliffs for 300 yards, on both sides of the river bed. These 
are 50 feet to 80 feet high, and the bottom of the gorge itself is in places only 

30 yards to 60 yards wide. 

The whole defile is precipitous and broken to a degree difficult to convey. 
Even Avith the heights held by permanent piquets (as they were) it is impossible 


•Sketch Map C. 21 at end of Chapter, and illustration. 
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*r protective troope to search aU the ground with its crevices and crags. 
''‘‘'th*rthe“MUtfonrob^g in 1921, the most 

search, with the ^ ZftZe selected and occupied 

On the occasion of skilfuUv during the liours of darkness, 

their ptBitionsm these revica^^^^^^ and 

Kouteserourfrom Haidari Kach to the top of the commanding features at the 

'"":ui1 u jus?:! hcToftt conv„y reached the narrowest part 

f thfaoie thi raiders dropped bombs on it from the cliffs above, and opened 

the narrow stretch. They aimed their Ere 

at parsonnel and not at animals. 

The convov which had a number of unattached soldiers marching with it 
was commanded by Lt. Vickers I. *4. When many of the advanced guard fell 
at the Erst volley, he halted the convoy in a deEladed position round a corner of 
cliff, coUected all the men he could, and succeeded in scrambUng op the preci- 
Dice on the left bank. Here he joined the protective troops of the 2nd bn. 
102nd Grenadiers, who, working below the permanent piquets and a^ve the 
Tanei, had moved domi a spur towards the scene of the fighting, lie then 
organised an attack on the enemy, but this gallant officer was killed m pressmg 
it home. But for his initiative and bravery the situation might have been much 
worse in the Tangi. 

The enemy were difficult to locate after the first burst of firing ; because the 
convoy thereafter being defiladed, sniping ceased and only reopened when 
parties exposed themselves. No enemy were visible, and echoes and rever¬ 
beration in the gorge made location of the firers almost impossible. 


However, protective troops of both the up and the down convoys were now 
on the scene, and in conjunction with the permanent piquets on the heights 
above, began to eject the enemy. Nevertheless, as artillery could not reach the 
raiders, they achieved little real success until the arrival of some Stokes mortars 
from Chagmalai. Thereafter the situation cleared up wth the retirement of 
the hostiles. The wounded were collected and the convoys proceeded on their 
way. 


As the enemy commenced to retire from the scene of their raid, a “ Spate 
DaDgers of Spates warning ” reached the convoys from Sarwekai. 

Heavy cloud had collected on the higher hills and there 
was every sign of rain. Fighting ceased with the departure of the raiders, and 
the attention of everyone concerned with the safety of the convoy was hastily 
■diverted to bringing the latter clear of the river bed, together ^vith all personnel 
and animals connected with it including protective detachments. This was 
successfully accomplished before the spate flooded the Tangi. 


j liable to occur in Frontier river beds in the months of January 

Md February, July and August, and when they do occur there is great danger 

indeed any human beings or animals caught in a defile in a river 

bed. The spate comes in the form of a waU of water, and aUows of no time for 
escape. 


So gr^t is this menace at rainy periods of the year, that at this period of 
rrontier M^ry when the lines of communication of the Forces in Waziristan 
lay unavoicUbly along the valleys and rivers, careful arrangements to convey 

spate warnings had to be made. It will be remembered that at this time 


1931 

Jaly 16th 
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1921 Trireless and radio had not been perfected, and were not ayailaWe in anv fonr 
JimTiec. 

It is convenient here to give an instance of what occurred a little later, 
and once again in the ill-omened Shahur Tangi. 

On October 18th 1921 {an unusual time of the year for rain) the daily pro¬ 
tective troops set out from Chagmalai and Haidari Kach at 0700 hours for the 

Shahur Tangi. At this time the ^vate^ in the Shahur wan normal_an ankle 

deep stream. At 0915 a message was received from Headquarters higher up, 
directing stoppage of convoys and withdrawal of protective troo 2 )s owing to' 
danger of a spate. 

Troops from Haidari Kach were Mamed in time and reached camp in .safety. 
Those from Chagmalai received the spate signals (Mhich were conveyed by 
Verey pistol) as far as Eagle piquet. Here hoM-cver the only Verey pistol in the 
piquet failed to function, and the troops in the last mile to camp never received 
the warning. Of these 21 Indian other ranks belonging to various detachments, 
with 1 Lewis gun and 27 rifles were trapped in the river bed, SM-ept away and 
lost. 

It is difficult to convey any adequate idea of the force and savagery of these 
streams in spate. The whole river bed becomes a mass of brown charging 
water, foam, and tumbling boulders,—in places as much as 60 feet in depth. 
On the occasion described above, some men were rescued after being washed 
away. AU w’ere badly battered and one had to be dug out of sand and boulders 
up to his neck. The condition of the corpses recovered showed that they had 
been killed by being bashed by rocks rather than by drowning. 

Eaids and attacks by gangs of hostile tribesmen, were not (and indeed 
... , . . never have been) confined to attacks or ambushes of 

^ ^ parties on the move. 

Where the enemy saw an opportunity that appeared to offer good prospects 
of success they did not hesitate to attack defended posts or permanent piquets 
even though these were ‘ sangared ’ (t.e., built up with breast works of stones) 
and protected by wire. 


In the previous chapter the successful raid in October 1920 by tribesmen 
on Kaur Bridge Post on the line of communication has been described. It was 
one in which a confederate within the defence admitted the raiders. Tribesmen 
however are equally ready to stage direct assaults, generally by night, in an 
attempt to rush the gamson of a piquet. There are repeated instances of this 
down to the Frontier campaigns of recent years*, and whenever the defenders 
have been alert and determined, the}’ have generally been successful in repelling 
the attacks even though greatly outnumbered. In such incidents bombs and 
grenades have been used on both sides. 

Two attacks on permanent piquets on the line of communication in South 
Waziristan in 1921 are worthy of mention. On the 9th June Fig piquet between 
Wana and Jandola held by 12 men of the 28th Punjabis under a N. C. 0. was 
attacked by some 150 Mahsuds. There were two belts of wire round the piquet, 
and in the course of the three main attacks delivered during the night between 
0200 hours and 0400 hours, the enemy penetrated the wire and engaged the garri¬ 
son at close quarters, bombs being used freely on both sides. In the final attack. 
15 Mahsuds got through the inner belt of wire and were repulsed by the bay^et 
on the walls of the piquet. All the attacks were driven off and the enemy suffer¬ 


ed heavily. _ 

• e. ff. attacks on Kilahari piquet, Loe Agra 
later in this Volume. Part lU) imd on Damdil piquet 20th March 1937 {see Vol. 


1936/37). 
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a Subedar. , . , . . 

It had not been possible to build a sangar or breastwork for this piquet, as 
it was established on a ledge of rock. Several hundred of the enenn made re- 
oerted efforts to rush the piquet throughout the night, and there was herce 
fighting at close quarters. Artillery fire gave accurate and effective asMstance 
to theifenders. who were able to direct the shooting by signals. 1 his went a 
long wav towards saving the piquet from annihilation. All the enemy assaults 
were driven off, and when the piquet was relieved, only three rounds per man of 

ammunition was left. 

Of the defenders four were killed and thirteen were wounded including the 
Subedar. The Mahsuds had over 100 casualties. 


These splendid actions liad great effect on the hostile tribesmen and raised 
correspondingly the morale of the troops. They formed a marked and welcome 
contrast to the failures • of 18 months previously, when (as at ilandanna Hill) 
much stronger forces in piquet pasitions failed to hold their ground. The 
successes were among the first indications that the troops were recovering from 
the war weariness of the period immediately following the first Great War, 
and that they were achieving an ascendancy over their tribal enemies. 

An interesting point that is emphasised in the documents of the period in 
relation to expedients to aid the defence of piquets at night, is the use of iron 
baling bands scattered on the ground outside the belt of wire. These iron 
bands were available in quantities, as the large number of animals with the 
troops were fed on bhoosa which arrived in bales. The presence of the iron 
strips on the approaches to a piquet invariably gave warning of the approach of 
any unauthorised person. The iron bands were scattered so that any one 
approaching was bound to step on some of them in the dark making an unmis¬ 
takable clatter; and the firing of a Verey light immediately disclosed the 
intruder. 


To return to the course of events in 1921, the first step towards consolidat¬ 
ing the occupation of the Mahsud country and installing some form of political 
administration was the construction of metalled roads. The first of these 
to be undertaken was a road from Jandola up the Tank Zam through Sorarogha 
and Piazha Raghza, to Ladha. As mentioned above, the fact that the friendlier 
sections of Mahsuds were willing to accept work on this road was the first indi¬ 
cation that they were willing to accept the occupation. 


• time it was necessary to take measures against the hostik 

minority, both to punish them for their continued acts of aggression against oui 
Imes of communication and to forestall their activities where possible 

Measuroa to consolidate 
occupation of Waziristan. 


To this end two steps were taken :_ 


(a) The General Officer Commanding in IVaziristan asked for two 
Howitzers to be sent to Ladha. These were provided, and wi 
their effective range of over 5 miles, their location at Lad] 

CTLmtt "“Wn reach 

crops could be derued to the 


1921 

Jone-Deo. 



u 


1921 

Jaae>Ddc. 


and continued at intervals till September, on both the above areaa 
1 he effect u-as to cause great consternation ; and the improvement 
m the attitude of the erstwhUe hostile sections of Mahsuda that 
loUowed m the autumn, was largely the result of this action. 

(6) Active operations by troops were initiated whenever a clearly hostile 
objective was apparent. 

One such operation took the form of a drive and round up of the area 
Bannu-Kurram Garhi—Baran Post. Raids into administered territory had 
been frequent and information had been received that many hostiles, outlaws 
and “ wanted ” persons were located in the area. As a result of the drive (in 
which troops, frontier constabulary, and police all took part) over 1,900 were 
captured together with 100 rifles and a quantity of ammunition. This action 
had a most salutary effect in the Bannu District. 

Another similar operation was staged in the area N. W. of Wana on a 
smaller scale; 48 hostUes, with some government rifles and ammunition were 
captured. 

In the autumn the situation improved. The Wana Wazirs complied with 
practically all the Government terms, and the Abdullai Mahsuds submitted. 
This left only the Jalal Khel and Abdur Rahman Khel sections of Mahsuds 
openly hostile in South Waziristan. In North Waziristan a garrison of 360 
Tochi Scouts (N. Waziristan Militia) were re-established in Datta Khel and the 
only remaining gang of hostiles in the Tochi was broken up during an action in 
the SpinchiUa Pass on December 11th, This gang of several hundred consisted 
mainly of outlaws from across the border in Khost; and its leader was an ex. 
officer (a Wazir) of the Tochi Scouts. 

The occasion was an attack on the convoy in which the troops and animals 
suffered severely ; but the enemy leader was killed, a considerable number of 
the gang were killed or wounded and the lashkar dispersed. 

With the above noted general improvement in the situation, it was decided 
early in December 1921 to inaugurate the Khassadar system* in Waziristan. 
This, together with other terms was announced to the Mahsuds on November 
5th and to the Wana Wazirs on November 10th. The details of these announce¬ 
ments and their text is given in Appendices I & 11 to Part I of this Volume. 
They were very similar. 

Following on the above announcement of terms to the Mahsuds and Wana 
Withdrawal of troops Wazirs it was decided to withdraw regular troops from 
from Wana. Wana and entrust the holding of that post to khas. 

sadars. 


During November and December 1921,460 khassadars were raised and took 
over road protection duties between Sorarogha and Ladha. Further khassa¬ 
dars were raised on the Wana line, and the withdrawal from Wana commenced 
on December 1st. Sarwekai was reached on December 5th, and evacuated 
on December 17th. Jandola was reached on the 20th and by the end of 
December all surplus troops had been evacuated to India. 


The above mthdrawal was carried through practically without opposition. 
Parties of 100 to 400 tribesmen followed up, but were given no opportunity to 
jxploit tactical errors. 

With the commencement of the year 1922, khassadars were also raised in 
t:. • „ the Tochi. By February they had occupied most of 

Expansion of khassa- protection piquets west of Khajuri._ 


•See also chapter IV below (page 28). 
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In the earlv months of this year, although conditions generally were much 
A in Waziristan minor attacks and ontrau^es. the work of the two 

r^lin. Khel anrt Abd„l Ralumn Kl.d- 

still contuiued. Also during the spring, Haji Abdur Riizak. the \\ ana 
firebrand made efforts to seduce khassadars in Wana from their c uty \\ hen 
this failed he tried to stir up hostile Wazirs near Wana to attack the kliassadar 
earrison there This resulted in Wana being loosely invested and attacked on 
the 4th April The R. A. F. however, bombed and machine-gunned the hostiles 
from April 7tli for 3 days, after which they dispersed to their iiomes. 

To relieve the strain on the khassadars in Wana. 500 South Waziristan 
Scouts (newly formed and expanded from the South Waziristan Militia) were 
sent to Wana, and arrived on May 6th. 

B„„.k chosen for During the spring of 1922 it was decided to locate the 
main garrison of Waiiris- main garrison of Waziristan at Razmak instead oi 
tan. Ladha, and to build a circular road for motor transport 

connecting the Tochi Road with that being built up the valley of the Tank Zam. 


There were many reasons in support of this decision. Razmak is on a 
plateau 6,000 feet above sea level and has a healthy climate, which if severe in 
winter for a month or two, is equable the rest of the j'ear. It lies on the bound¬ 
ary between the tribal areas of the Mahsuds and Wazirs. A .strong force located 
there, should therefore be in a position to deal rapidly with anything .started by 
either tribe. It is equally well situated from the point of view of shelling -with 
heavy artillery, Mahsud settlements in the ilakin area. This had been found 
to be the most effective target for punitive shelling and more important in that 
respect than Kaniguram. The position of Razmak on a plateau to which there 
was access from the North over the Razmak Narai, and from the South up the 
Tauda Chinn Algad (a tributary of the Tank Zam), made the project of a circular 
road feasible. Such a road would give Razmak two alternative lines of commu¬ 
nication by metalled road to Railhead. One would lead by the Tochi to 
Bannu ; the other by Jandola to Manzai and Tank. 

Plans, therefore, were laid for the occupation of Razmak and establishment 
there of a strong mobile Force of all arms well fitted out with transport. The 
putting of these plans into effect and the operations involved therein, are told 
in the next Chapter. 


1921-23 

Dec.-iyia7 
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CHAPTER m 

The situation in Waziristan during the summer of 1923-Plans for the occupation 
of Razmak and Deterioration of the Mahsud Situation-Murder of Lt. Dickson 
R. E.-Air Bombing of Makin-Advance of the Razmak Force with Pro¬ 
gress of the Road—Advance over the Razmak Narai—Lines of communi¬ 
cation in Waziristan after occupation of Razmak. 


1922 

May-Sept 


(Reference Map A in pocket.) 

From the beginning of 1922 and after the withdrawal of the Wana Column, 

regular troops were in occupation of the Tank Zam’ 
The Waziristan situa- Hoe up to Lidha, and also of the Tochi line. On the 
tion, 1922. Wana lino there were no regular troops beyond Jandola. 

. . Wana was lield by khassadars only ; and these were 

mamtamed by the Gomal loutc. The Sarwekai route which had formerly been 
mamtained had been given up altogether. Work on the metalled road up 
tne ia^ Zam was m progress, and the general policy of the Government 
loll owed the bnes of the previous vear. 


• i found that the command in Waziristan could not well admi- 

luster both the Tochi and Tank Zam Unes. The troops in Bannu and the Tochi 
were therefo^ placed under the Headquarters of the Kohat District, leaving 
the General Officer Commanding in Waziristan responsible only for the Tank 
zam hne to Ladha. The latter comprised the 9th. 10th and 21st Infantry 
Brigades, of which the 9th Infantry Brigade was at Ladha, and the Headquar- 
wrs ot the 10th and 21st were at Manzai and Sorarogha respectively >vith their 
taoops ^stributed on the line of communication. In the Tochi the Headquar- 
wrs 8th Infantry Brigade was at Bannu and the Headquarters 7th Infantry 
iJngade was at Datta Khel. The troops were distributed along the Tochi. 

e fhe conclusion of the last chapter, plans for the occupation 

of the Razmak plateau, and the maintenance there of a strong garrison, were 
formulated at the commencement of this year. The idea finally developed into 
a scheme for the permanent control of Waziristan which was accepted by 
Whitehall in September. 


The salient features of this scheme were as follows 

(а) The completion of the metalled road for use by motor transport, 

from the Tochi Road near Idak, via the Razmak Narai and 
plateau, Piazha and Sorarogha, to Jandola. 

(б) The improvement of the road in administered territory from 

Draband to Ghazni Khel, to make it fit for motor transport. 

(c) The location of a force based on the Tochi, at Razmak permanently, 

and the abandonment of Ladha. 

(This was at the invitation of* and by agreement with certain sections 
of the Utmanzai Wazirs.) 

(d) After the permanent installation of the Razmak garrison, the with¬ 

drawal of all other regular troops except those on the Tochi line. 

(c) Maintenance of law and order throughout Waziristan to be by a 
system of scout and khassadarf posts. 

*See cbaptor VI below (Wazir-Maheud Dispute) & Appx. agreements with the 
Madds Khel Darwesh Khel & Manzar Khel Wazirs. 

■tSee also chapter IV, page 28 for fuller details and developments in the khassadar 
system. 
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f ♦k;- clearlv a milestone in Frontier History, 

w before proceeding further with the record of 

1 ^ denarture in poUcy which had no precedent in respect 

SJI-ntotortran— 

That this hasi-et to fructify, now 20 and more years after, is no 
Suit of the individual administrators who have worked among the tribes, nor 
S the troops who have been there to enforce their rule when necessarj. 

Great progress was made for fully fourteen years and by 1035 and 1936 up 
to the time when the firebrand Faqir of Ipi arose to disturb 
degree of security had been achieved that would have astonished those who 
kuL the Frontier in the first decade of the century. Pnvate motor cars moved 
at wiU on all main roads. The latter were kept permanently open during the 
hours of daylight, and except for certain key points were guarded solely by 
khassadars.' Hostility and outrages were rare, and troop columns moved about 
frequently, carry ing out exercises without interference. 

This period represents so far the high water mark of success of British 
administration in the tribal territories of Waziristan. 

Whether more settled conditions than these can be achieved in the futuro 
is a problem for generations to come. It is indissolubly linked with the ques¬ 
tion of tribal disarmament. So long as young generations of Mahsuds and 
Wazirs are brought up to earn,- rifles, they are likely to cause a periodic 
upheaval. 


From a militar\' point of view such upheavals may be easier dealt Avith as 
the experiences of modern (total) warfare are assimilated and their lessons 
applied to fighting on the PVontier. It is in the application of these lessons 
with the improved military equipment available, that the study of this first 
period of development after the Great War of 1914-18 is of interest. 

The general situation in Waziristan in 1922 remained good up tQl the begin¬ 
ning of October. During this period there were only incidents of minor import¬ 
ance, and these were on a much reduced scale. Jalal Khel and Abdur Rahman 
Khel Mahsuds made a few raids for which they were punished by air bombing 
and fines. Apart from such incidents, Government’s relations with the Mahsuds 
as a whole showed progressive improvement throughout the spring and summer. 

As regards the Wazirs, the activities at this time of the Wana Wazirs at the 
iMtigation of Haji Abdur Razak (and our counter measures by air) have 
already been described in the last chapter. The Wazirs of the Toehi gave no 
trouble. ® 


Work on the Kotkai—Sorarogha Road proceeded satisfactorily, and th 

5 by tl 

tiou of the Mahsud August. Spates however prevented its use I 

situation. motor transport till the middle of September. 

In this month, as a result of the acceptance of the scheme above mentionei 
tor the permanent control of Waziristan. orders were issued that Razmak shou 
be occupied by the 14th of January 1923. Consequent on these orders tl 

suppUes and stores from Ladha (some 4,000 ton 

^ difficulties involved in such a lift over a loi 

distance by pack, was successfuUy completed. 


1923 

l!la;*Sept. 
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1922 

0 ^ 


f.. sx“=r “:=• s-ftt r. es: ttiz 

by the exodus of stores and supplies from Ladha in a direction other than fn 

mS?ffnr'^ nf "f November by Govern- 

mThe TaAZar-indl “'h to suspend road building 

in the lank Zam and Jandola Samekai areas, added fuel to them is certain ^ 

The results were quieUy manifested by an increase in the attacks made by 

Murder of Lt. Dickson, a ifj u • troops. Moreover the powerful 

R. E. on Road Construe. AbduUai and other sections who had hitherto been 

amenable, now opposed the establishment of khassa- 

TTq/sV, mi. • -j a. 1 Tauda China, Sarwekai and Haidari 

Kach. Th^e incidents culmmated in the murder on the 12th of December 

atTamre Oba near Asad lael of Lt. Dickson, R.E. while the latter was on ro^ad 
construction work on the Tochi-Razmak road. He was ambushed on his way 
back to camp This murder, although outside Mahsud Umits, was proved to 
be the work of four AbduUai Mabsuds working at the instigation and under the 
leadership of Musa Khan, an implacable hostile. 


At this juncture the commander in Waziristan desired to use aeroplanes to 

Air bombing of Makin. situation, but these unfortunately were 

. *^ot available till December 17th. However on t.bia 

date mtensive bombmg of the hostile Mahsud sections commenced, a squadron 
(No. 27) of heavy bombers and one (No. 28) of Bristol fighters being placed at 
toe disposal of the General Officer Commanding in Waziristan for the purpose. 
This bombmg continued in spite of bad flying weather, almost without inter¬ 
ruption for six weeks. 


occasions aeroplanes came down in hostUe country and the airmen 
fell mto enemy hands. Their capture caused for a while considerable embar¬ 
rassment to the General Officer Commanding in Waziristan in his conduct of 
toe operations ; but political negotiations secured their early release. 

The implications and embarrassments caused when officers or other valu¬ 
able hostages fall into the hands of hostiles, can readily be imagined. In view 
however of the importance of such contretemps and the repercussions they may 
have, further reference to such incidents is made in Chapter TV (seq); and an 
account is given in Appendix VI to Part I of this Volume of the kidnapping of 
Miss Molly Ellis from Kohat in April 1923. 

In the meantime preparations had been progressing for the advance of a 
Advance of the Rarmak 

Force. General A. le G. Jacob, C.M.G., C.I.E., D.S.O., General 

Officer Commanding Kohat District, to occupy 
Razmak. The fighting troops of this Force were as follows :— 


RAZMAK FORCE 


Force Troops 


Mobile Unite — 

16th Light Cavalry. 

Two sections 7th Armoured Car Company R. T. C. 
Force Signals. 

Artillery — 

23rd Pack Artillery Brigade comprising : 

103rd Peshawar Pack Battery. 
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108th Lahore Pack Battery. 

12Ist Indian Pack Battery. 

11th (British) Pack Batter}', R- G. A. 

One Section 47th (Howitzer) Battery R. F. A. 


Engineers— 

Headquarters Divisional Engineers with 
13th Company Sappers and Miners. 
20th Company Sappers and Miners. 
21st Company Sappers and Miners. 
Survey Section. 

Pioneers — 

32nd Sikh Pioneers. 

34th Royal Sikh Pioneers. 

5th Indian Infantry Brigade comprising — 

1st Bn. 5th Royal Gurkha Rifles. 

66th Rifles F. F. 

101st Grenadiers. 

7th Indian Infantry Brigade comprising — 

1st Bn. Border Regiment. 

2nd Bn. 3rd Gurkha Rifles (Q. A. 0.). 

1st Bn. 9th Gurkha Rifles. 

Tochi Scouts. 

8th Indian Infantry Brigade comprising — 

73rd Carnatic Infantry (Dardoni garrison). 
4th P. A. V. Rajputs. 

36th Sikhs. 

130th K. G. 0. Baluchis. 

Reserve Units — 

Ist Bn. 3rd Gurkha Rifles. (Q. A. 0.). 
2nd Bn. 8th Gurkha Rifles. 


LahotfP^!t Transport. Medical, Veterinary 

fiffurpq thk ^ J , ? mechanical transport companies. In rount 

^ 100 Cd 

laboSS^ ^ detachments of a labour company and ISOadditiona 

on th?^^ plateau ^ of aU ann 

communication by metalled maH Bannu via a line o 

It was therefore dLdeJ^at the Razmak Narai 

progress of the road which wls to hf regulated by th( 

w«rv «« * 1 . . , ^ ^orce advanced. 

e road kadjbeen commenced on July 11th and progress was a 

«^S“ e™* to diffieultS' Ktamin, 

taUy however the neeZ4"S? 

®>ve cc^paaies of Sappers sod MiZ aSC ba'SoiTZ^ZZ 


1922 

Och-Nov. 
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1922 

Bro7.-Dec. 


bv 15th December Ford vans were running from Thai to Asad Khel ■ 

“otor transport as far as 

S January the 5th it was m use by Ford vans up to within a mile 

hi nbt ^ country is remembered (and some idea can 

and IkX^th^whf hT illustrations) the rapidity 

fntrnT f ^ 5 remarkable. It was before the 

introduction of mechanical excavators. 

By the 31st December the 5th Infantry Brigade (the leading brigade) 

moving forward as the road progressed, had established and occupied permfnen 
piquets as far as Tamre Oba camp. ^ utauBut 


Sleanwhile the 7th Infantry Brigade with two pack batteries and a company 
ot tappers and Aliners had concentrated at Asad Khel; and on the 1st of 
January 1923 this Brigade marched through the 5th Infantry Brigade and 
camped at Tai^e Oba. The 8th Infantry Brigade was responsible for the line 
of communication from Bannu to Damdil. 


... 9^ 1^23, the advance was continued to Razani. Up to 

time no opposition had been met, and except for the murder of Lt. Dickson, 
R.E. referred to above (near Tamre Oba on December 12th) there had been no 
untoward incident. 


The Razmak Force was now faced with the task of advancing over the 

The advance over the Narai* and establishing itself on the Razmak 

Razmak Narai. Plateau. There were many natural difficulties in 

surmounting this formidable pass overlooked as it was 
by commanding and mountainous ridges covered vith thick shrub. The track 
up the Narai over which the transport of 1,500 camels and 1,100 mules would 
have to pass had a gradient of one in nine, and a width of only six feet." If held 
by the enemy in strength the task would be a strenuous and ffifficult one for the 
troops to accomplish. 


From January 6th to 10th the 5th Brigade was employed in establiahing 
piquets along the route forward from Razani towards the narai. In this, oppo- 
sition was encountered only when troops came to secure Alexandra Ridge. 
This is a high ridge 8,200 feet at its highest point, which dominates the Narai on 
its east side and completely commands the approaches to it. It is also densely 
covered with ilex bushes a factor greatly in favour of the tribesmen. 

The 2nd Bn. 3rd Gurkha Rifles, who were given the task of securing an^ 
piqueting permanently Alexandra Ridge on January 10th, met a Mahsud gang 
who opposed the advance. The opposition was not stubborn, but as the Gur¬ 
khas advanced the tribesmen tried to work round their flanks. This move was 
countered by the fire of light machine guns which was effective, and the enemy 
retired. The 2nd Bn. 3rd Gurkha Rifles lost 2 men killed and the enemy 
4 killed (including the leader of the gang) in this action. 

At the same time piquets were established without interference on the 
Razmak Narai itself, and on the heights overlooking the Kupin Algad from the 
West. Thus the entire route to the Narai was secured before any advance was 

attempted. 

The plan for the advance was for the 7th Infantry Brigade to estab^h 
itself on the Razmak plateau ; but a delay occurred owmg to the track leading 
up to the Narai being found to be unfit for laden camels. Improvements to 


•Map C. 23 at end of Chapter. 




AZMAK 
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t. . I, KaH to be undertaken and were completed by January 22nd. The 

advance to Razm^ was then staged for January 23rd. . , . .u 

KaH hp^.n unfavourable for some davs previously, and on the 
The weather snowstorm. The snow was falling so 

thiilv'thatSi^^^ Umited to about 20 yards, and under ^ueh circum- 
thickly that visiDuuy opposition was slight. It was brushed 

SdTwiSiTh:" “ and the 7th Infantry Brigade 

^"'^^he'^p^^e o^thfto the transmit of only three 
camels under the conditions described, was a noteworthy perforaance although 
the distance was but six miles. The march commenced at OhOO hours and the 
iMt of the 2.700 pack animals arrived in camp at Razmakl| miles south of the 
Narai, at 2045 hours—long after nightfall with snow still falling. 

The next few days were occupied in reconnoitring in strength towards 
Makin, and establishing permanent piquets towards Tauda China. A supply 
dump was also built up at Razmak. 

One of the objects of the operations had now been accomplished, and the 
other (the construction of the Tochi road to Razmak) was proceeding satisfac- 
torily. It was necessary however to deal with the Mahsuds for tlieir renewed 
hostility during the latter half of 1922 and the many outrages they had perpe¬ 
trated, particularly the murder of Lt. Dickson. 

It was therefore decided to undertake punitive operations against Makin. 
These were to be under the direction of the General Officer Commanding in 
Waziristan and would be carried out by the 9th Infantry Brigade from Ladha 
and the 7th Infantry Brigade from Razmak. In order to release the latter and 
-teoure effectively the lengthened line of communication no the Tochi, an addi¬ 
tional battalion was brought from Kohat as reinforcement, and two Pioneer 
•'battalions were ako employed as infantry on line of communication protection. 

The reader will have appreciated that line of communication protection 
bulked as a major problem in Waziristan at this time. Indeed it may be said 
•always to be so with any force operating deep in tribal territory. 

It is relevant to record here therefore, before proceeding to an account of 
the operations against Makin, the distiibution of troops on the two lines of com¬ 
munication, showing the degree o{ protection deemed necessary. 

On the Tochi line thev were as follows :— 

One battalion of infantry (less two platoons). 

One platoon of infantry. 

One platoon of infantry. 

One battalion of infantry (less one company). 

One platoon of infantry. 

Two companies of infantry (less one platoon). 

One battalion of iiffantry (less one company). 

5th Brigade Headquarters. 

One pack battery. 

Two battalions of infantry (less two companies). 

■D .. .... One battalion of infantry (less one company). 

^am to Kupin Algad . Three companies of infantry. 

-K-upin Algad exclusive to 'I 7th Brigade Group. 

Razmak camp, j 

Line of communication troops on the Ladha line were 

r9th Brigade Headquarters. 

Kve battalions of infantry. 

(^Two pack batteries. 


Saidgi. 
Shinki 
Khajuri 
Idak . 
Isha . 
Thai . 
Damdil 
Asad Khel 


Tamre Oba 


Ladha 


1922 ^ 

Deo.-Jaa. 
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192S-28 

I>*c.-T{ua. 


Piazha Eagbza 
Sorarogha . 

Kotkai 

Jandola 

Khirgi 

Manzai 

Kaur . 

Tank . 


fAdvanced Waziristan Force Headquarters. 

I Three battalions of infantry. 

I li pack batteries. 

One section of 6-mch howitzers. 

2l6t Brigade Headquarters. 

Two battalions of infantry. 

One section of 4 -S-inch howitzers. 

I 400 South Waziristan Scouts, 
j Two battalions of infantry. 

/ One section armoured cars. 

[One section pack battery. 

[ Two battalions of infantry. 

One pack battery. 

One section armoured cars. 

battalion of infantry. 

'10th Brigade Headquarters. 

Two sections armoured cars. 

One battalion of infantry (less one company), 

One company of infantrj'. 


{ One squadron of cavalry. 

One battalion of infantry (less’one company). 
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CHAPTER IV 

Be<»on to deotio, Makio-ConcentraUon at Taoda China ol the Maldn Colonm 
®T;ltmction of Makin-Cse of Arffllery and aix Bombmc to desto, m - 
cesaible vfflage^Makin Mahanda Snbmit-The Waaimtan 
' raary-March 1923-FnIl Mahaud Jirga accepta terma—Eracnation of Wana 
1923-Aii Bombing of Ahmedaai Wazira-Formation of Khaaaadai com- 
paniea and ptogresa of road conatruction in Sonth Waziiiatan—The Wana 

patrol. 

(Refeeencb SIap D. 23 and panoramas E. 23 and F. 23, all at the end op 

THIS Chapter.) 

The final decision to destroy Makin by the combined action of R. A. F. 

Bombers, artillery and troops, was taken alter a dis- 
Deciaion to destroy cussion between Major-General SirTorqulnlMathe?on, 
Makin. K.C.B., C.M.G.. Commander in Wazinstan, and General 

Sir Claude Jacob. K.C.B.. K.C.M.G. Chief of the General Staff. Tbs 
discussion occurred on January 9th at Dera Ismail Khan, and \'as foIloN^ed by 
orders to the Commander in \Vazirist«an to advance against Makin. 
orders also directed that the 7th Infantry Brigade of the Razmak Force should 
come under General Matheson for the task, but added that the operations were 
to be completed and the forces on the southern line withdrawn to Jandola by 
February 25th without fail. 

This time limit added greatly to the difficulties. The dangers of spates an^ 
their effect on Unes of communication, hare already been referred to in an earlie^ 
chapter. This was one of the spate seasons of the year, and although the Tank 
Zam road had progressed as far as Sorarogha, it had yet to be provided wth 
bridges for the numerous crossings of the stream. The whole length of this line 
of communication was in fact at this time at the mercy of spates, which might 
cause interruptions and delays at any moment. As will be seen they did so. 
Moreover even without unforeseen contingencies such as these, a move before 
February 4th was not possible. The chief reason for this was that, as recorded 
in the last chapter, all forward dumps had been backloaded, and time was 
required to bring up again the necessary stocks of supplies, ammunition and 
engineer materiab. 

As the withdrawal to Jandola afterwards was calculated to take twelve 
days to complete, the time avaUable for the operations against Makin was 
mdeed very restncted. Moreover a further matter that was receiving consi- 
deration was the unsatisfactory situation of the garrison of the South Waziris- 

^ continued Afghan intrigues and its isolated 
the nature of a hostage to fortune, and its 
S?MafeTS f I undertaken until 

lndiS'SStot.nd‘aL™.W infantry battalion and one 

line of commnnioSontobereaMMUv^r°^”l^^'u™^™“*’*“***‘° aonthern 
fiUppHed up to Tauda China. Kcnrely held, and forward troops to bt 


1923 

Feb;. 


Before proceeding to a description of the operations against Makin of 

ClSTTf Vth"and®S 5th to 12th, 1923. the reader should under- 

B,td“ w“ ‘he nature of this locality. 

Artillery and Engineers, 
to form Makin Column. 


Makm is not so much a particular tribal village, as an area dotted about 
with a number of viUages the habitat of the AbduUai, Band Khel, Umar Khel 
and other minor sub-sections of Mahsuds. Not all of them were hostile ; and 
it was necessary therefore to single out only those villages that were. The 
locality (which is well illustrated by the sketch map and panoramas at the 
end of this chapter) might be described as a large basin of cultivated land. 
The latter is on a general slope so that the cultivation is terraced, and the 
terraces have destructible retaining walls. The Dara Algad flowing through 
from west to east, waters the cultivation and flows out to join the Tauda China 
Algad and later the Tank Zam. On the west are high and precipitous mount¬ 
ain, through which the Dara Algad cuts its way in a very steep gorge. ' Four 
miles up into the mountains, on a tributary of the Dara Algad, lies Mandech, 
a large and very inaccessible hostile village of the AbduUai JIahsuds. 

Such was the objective of the force with a limited time in which to carry 
out its task. 


On the 4th February the 7 th Infantry Brigade moved from Razmak to 
Tauda China. Here it was joined on the same day by the 9th Infantry Bri¬ 
gade from Ladha, and the force so formed wa.s caUed the Makin Column. 
The move came as a surprise to the Mahsuds, some of whom were caught 
between the advancing troops of the two brigades. They offered energetic 
resistance in the afternoon however, to the establishment of the Tauda China 
camp piquets. In this they inflicted 30 casualties on the troops, but also 
suffered heavily themselves. Tree piquet OJi the way to Makin was also estab¬ 
lished on this day. 

' The 5th February was spent in consolidating the camp defences, and in 
establishing two more forward piquets (Split Hill and Gurkha) with a view 
to facilitating the advance. The Mahsud.s continued to offer determined 
opposition, and the l.st Bn. Royal Welch Fusiliers became heavily engag^ 
sustaining 14 casualties. It was nece.ssary to leave a company on Split Hill 
'to retrieve them during the night. 

The destruction of Makin commenced on the 6th February. Both bri- 
gade-s took part in the operation, and the troops moved from camp before 


dawn. 

The 7th Infantry Brigade moved forward past Tree piquet to the north 
side of Makin, and piqueted and de.stroyed the viUages of Lali 
dakai. Lali Khel village contained the houses of Musa Khan. Ihe 9tn in¬ 
fantry Brigade at the same time advanced South of the Makin area, and piquet¬ 
ed and destroyed Kot village. 

After the villages were well aUght, both brigades started to withdraw at 

1400 hours. During the advance little opposition 
Destruction of Makin. when the retirement commenced the 

enemy pressed in, particularly against the ridgw covering Lali 

North These were held up by the 1st Bn. 9th Gykha Rifles 

several casualties; but the fire of machine guns and artillery 

keeping the enemy from coming to close range, and troops were back m camp 

bv 1630 hours. , . . 

During the day the R. A. F. gave very material assistance by contact 
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The casualties suffered on this day by Wazirforce were 6 killed and 22 
wounded, mainly among the 1st Bn. 9tb Gurkha Rifles. 

During February 7th and 8th. a heavy snowstorm raged. Nearly a foot 
of snow fell and operations could not take place. Consequent extern e 
floods on the line of communication of Wazirforce broke aU communication, 
and the passage of motor transport and camel convoys was interrupted for 

several days. 

Operations were resumed on February 9th in bitter cold. The 7th In¬ 
fantry Brigade reinforced by one battaUon from the 9th Infantry Brigade 
was given the task of piqueting the ground overlooking the vxUages of Azdi 
Khel, Abbas Khel. Vantage ViUage (a village of Makin proper), and the remains 
of Lali Khel. These were the objectives for the day, and the Tochi Scouts 
were sent to hold the high hills west of Azdi Khel and north of the Makin basin 
(ite “ Scouts Hill ” shown on Panorama F. 23). 

The role of the 9th Infantry Brigade was to hold Split Hill and the high 
ground forward of that feature, and also to secure the left flank of the 7th 
Infantry Brigade. Snipers were active all day, but other than this the enemy 
once again offered little opposition to the advance. The objectives were 
quickly secured and the destruction of the villages commenced. A consider¬ 
able quantity of grain and fodder was removed from the villages, which were 
then completely laid waste. The retaining walls of many fields and water 
channels were also destroyed. 

Before the withdrawal the 9th Infantry Brigade, in order to facilitate 
operations for the next day, established a piquet forward of Split Hill on 
Red Tower Spur. 


When the retirement commenced, the enemy snipers became bolder and 
pressed in on both flanks. The Tochi Scouts were delayed in their retirement 
from their difficult position by suffering some casualties. They dealt adequate¬ 
ly with the situation however, by a counter attack on their own initiative. 
This brought them to grips wth the enemy at close quarters, and they killed 
several of them. Thereafter their retirement was comparatively unmolested. 

Casualties to Makin Column on the 9th were 12 killed and 14 wounded. 

On this day also the section of two 6' Howitzers, formerly at Ladha 
{su Chapter II) arrived at Tauda China from Piazha Raghza, having com- 

of the journey from Marobi up the river bed with great 
difficulty. They came into action the same afternoon. 


10th February operations were directed against the villages of 
Tora Tizha and Dmaur on the south side of the Makin basin. ^ 

j Infantry Brigade bad occupied Split Hill and its 

St D^rAl- J'”’ i'"’ moved 

Alald crossed the Split HiU to the right into the Dinaur 

In the meantime the 7th Infantry Brigade covered their rierht flAnlf 

towards the main Tezina Hm The 
village and^fiS“^Tlds^LA’*'^^“-^ destruction of Tora Tizha 

Miners, two cSanlt^of Kn.l ^ of Sappers and 

- Royal GarhwalRffies. ^ ^'^'O companies of the 2nd L. 39th 

ravin^&^nL^^^^^ covered, and several 

parties of MahsS ®""Wed 

ictmcion parties unseen. Half an htur bXThe TtLltl 
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to commence, a party of Mahsuds suddenly charged the 2nd Bn. 39th Royal 
^ Garhwal Rifles from the scrub at a very short distance. Covering fire detach¬ 
ments were however alert, and light machine guns mowed down all the Mah¬ 
suds. None were seen to escape. 

Later the flank of the 2nd Bn. 39th Royal Garhwal Rifles was again 
charged by swordsmen who managed this time to inflict a few casualties, 

The withdrawal started shortly after 1400 hours, and was completed before 
dark. The casualties to Makin Column on the lOth February were 4 killed 
and 13 wounded. 


On this day also the two 6' Howitzers with aeroplane spotting, shelled 
the practically inaccessible village of Mandech up the Dara Algad, with good 
effect. 


On the 11th of February the troops were given a rest, but the artillery 
were employed in shelling hostile villages within range. 

The remainder of the Makin villages to be destroyed lay largely within 
Use of artillery and air difficult Dara Algad. To cover adequately des- 
bombing to destroy in- truction parties in this area would have required 
accessible villages. occupation of ground from which withdrawal could 

only be made at the cost of considerable casualties. 
It was decided therefore to deal with these villages by other means. 

Consequently on February 12th under the protection of the 9th Infantry 
Brigade three pack batteries were established on Split Hill. Throughout 
the morning these batteries, and the 6' Howitzers from camp, concentrated 
on the objectives in the Dara Algad and completely wrecked them. Also 
during the afternoon heavy Bombers of No. 27 Squadron R. A. F. arrived 
over the targets and dropped over 1,000 incendiary bombs and some tins of 
petrol. Unfortunately owing to there having been rain the previous night, 
the effect was not great, though a few fires were started. 

The destruction of the Makin area %vas now complete with the exception 
of two Umar Khel villages and Zarif Khel hamlets which were friendly. 

Apart from the destruction of their villages, property and fields, the 
enemy were definitely known to have suffered over 60 casualties. 

The air support during the operations against Makin provided by Nos. 27 
and 28 Squadrons R. A. F. was throughout of the greatest assistance. In 
addition to the bombing and air spotting for the artillery, aeroplanes co¬ 
operated in close touch with infantry both in reconnaissance duties and as 
direct .support to them. 

In addition to the Makin area, the villages of Guri Khel and Garrerai 
sections of the Mahsuds were also bombed from the air. 


The total casualties during the operations of the Makin Column were :— 

6 British officers wounded. 

6 British other ranks killed. 

17 British other ranks wounded. 

36 Indian ranks killed. 

72 Indian ranks wounded. 


The AbduUai were now anxious to make peace, and on the 2l8t of February 
Makin Mahsuds sub- ^bey Submitted a petition to this end. ^ it they 
nit. professed their mabibty to debver up Musa Khan and 

the murderers of Lt. Dickson owing to these having 
ed from the countryside; but they promised to undertake, as far 
s lay in their power, to keep them from returning to Mskin. At the same 
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time thev asked for assistance in this, by Government establishing ^assadars 
in their area, and buUding roads thereto from Piazha Raghza and Razmak. 

As a result of this petition. Major-General Sir Torquhil Mathwon saw 
the representatives of the Abdullai at a jirga held at Tauda China on February 
the 22nd. He gave out terms to them which were accepted. Ihe text ot 
these terms are given in Appendix III to Part I of this Volume. 

mough this settled matters satisfactorily in so far as the Abdullai and 

other sections of the Makin Mabsuds were concerned, 
Governmern policy in the remaining parts of the 
Mahsud area still required to be hxed. Iherealter 
it would be desirable to explain our policy to the Malisud tribe as a whole, and 
to secure their general agreement to its provisions. 

The main points at issue were the question of the Sorarogha-Razmak 
and Jandola-Sarwekai Roads, (on which, as recorded in the last chapter, 
Government had ordered a cessation of work); and the general disposition 
of troops in Waziristan, including the arrangements for Wana. 

In regard to the roads, Government issued orders on February 23rd that 
work on these two portions was to be resumed mth the utmost vigour. Con¬ 
struction was to be under the protection of troops, and was to be completed 
within nine months, when the troops would be withdrawn. Ihiring this time 
arrangements were also to be made for the necessary South Waziristan Scouts 
and khassadars that would be the permanent protection for the road, to be 
installed. 

Consequent on these orders the 7th Infantry Brigade returned to the 
Razmak Force. With this the ' Makin Column ’ as such ceased to exist. 
It had carried out a difBcult task with success in the face of the opposition 
strongest Mahsud clan. The country favoured the enemy and the 
climatic conditions were the worst possible. 

The good effect of these punitive operations was soon apparent. As re- 
Full Mahsud jirga marked above, Government policy still required 
accepts terms. to be explained to and accepted by the whole Mahsud 

. , tribe. Some 1,500 Mahsuds fully representative of 

u ^fictions of the whole Mahsud tribe now attended a jirga sum- 
PhiVa Officer Commanding in Waziristan to attend at Tauda 

durincT°wKi?k March. This jirga remained in attendance for 10 days 

exnkfnAd Jbe various details of Government policy for the future were 

S read^nn? t ^ the General Officer Command- 

m fSl ThVJ® Government terms to the whole jirga who accepted them 

Vohme. ^ Appendix IV to Part I of this 

The hoTtul "®‘="®3ary to deal with the situation at Wana .vithout delay, 
evidence of the contimia mentioned, and there was every 

risen „LptS“1ty Stl"*''“" ‘“o Sar 

K was therefore decided that the South Waziristan Scouts should ova- 

Sodd'Ir Scouts posts 

Wm, and eetabliehment T ^ d f‘“‘.Us'ied Instead, along the new road 

2* Scout posts aloQff the Jandola to Sarwekai. 
ohahur. ^ 
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^ a metalled road to ensure the rapid support of the khassadars if necessary. 

ispositions would, it was thought, greatly improve the situation and! 
generally meet the needs of security in this part of the country. 

The evacuation of the Scouts from Wana along the fifty-one miles of road 
to Jandola clearly required the full support of a column of all arms. The 
9th Infantry Brigade under Col. Commandant* F. P. C. Keilv, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
with attached troops was concentrated at Jandola for the purpose. The 
column consisted of a troop of cavalry, six battalions of Infantry, two pack 
batteries R. A. and a company of sappers and miners, with the necessary 
ancillary services attached. 

This column accompanied by 700 South Waziristan Scouts left Jandola. 
on the 2nd April, and after halting at Sarwekai to build up a reserve of sup* 
plies, reached Rogha Kot on April 12th. On the 13th April the Scouts eva. 
cuated Wana without interference, and by the 17th the column was back in 
Jandola having left Scouts posts established at Sarwekai, Haidari Kach, 
and Chagmalai with strengths of 595, 317 and 320 men respectively. 

While these operations in South Waziristan had been going on, it had 
AirboieibingofAhmed- become necessary in North Waziristan to take action 
*ai Wazirs. against the Toji Khel section of the Ahmedzai Wazixs 

(north of Dardoni) as a punishment for a succession 
of outrages perpetrated by them during recent months. It was decided to* 
do this by air action, and commencing on April 2nd, 37 bombing sorties were 
undertaken. 

The operation was very successful, some 50 of the Wazirs being killed 
or wounded, and considerable loss inflicted on live stock. During one of these 
flights a few bombs were accidentally dropped just inside Afghan territory kill¬ 
ing 2 and injuring 5 men. A number of cattle were also hit. Compensation 
of approximately Rs. 10,000 was decided on later by a joint committee, and 
paid by Government for this affair. 

There were no further operations during 1923 in Waziristan, and the year 
proved to be one of progress towards settling the countrj’ under occupation 
and administration by Government. 

The two primary factors to this end, were the enlistment of khassadars 
and the construction of roads. 

Progress with the former was good, and all enlistments of khassadarS’ 
companies from Mahsuds were complete early in April except the Jlichi Khel 
and Jalal Khel. The Michi Khel were enlisted shortly afterwards, but the 
Jalal Khel gave .some trouble, and their enlistments were not completed until 
nearly midsummer. 

Under the Company Scheme, khassidars were organised in small com* 
Formation of Kliassa- panics of about 40 mcn under their own N. C. Os. 
dar companies and pro- The scheme had already been commenced at Wana, 
gross with road construe Gumal; also among Wazirs and Daurs 

in the Tochi. The enlistments now concluded, 
brought the scheme into effect almost everywhere in Waziristan ; and by the 
end of the year the numbers totalled over 4,500- 

These tribal levies received pay ft'om Government for their services- 
(Rs. 30 p. m. reduced in 1932 to Rs. 25 p. m.). Moreover the lump sum pay* 
ments by Government of allowances to tribes were conditional on the latter 


* The equivalent of the rank of Brigadier. 
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u «« iiK Uhflssadar force.* The khassadars were used not 
maintaining each ^ decentraUse responsibility for security generally 
only to P«»« tribes CLir neans .t-,as planned gradually 

rSerd ttfarTa under eontrol with a view to eetabliahing tribal and terr.- 

torial -P-f„.s accepted war the construe 

As regards . transport road on the existing track from Mirali 

!i°Thfun Kurr?m ^ Spinwam and Shewa. In view of a financial stringency 

.his ha/, 

the early' constmetion of these 

AU efforts were concentrated 6rst on the Sorarogha-Razmak link. Be- 
Bides techidral units, a large amount of contraet labour was employed m 
wLh Mahsud contractors and labourers participated As was 
some hindrance was experienced from jealousies and troubles among tnbal 
participants, and hostiles threw difficulties m the way by sniping labour camps 
and harassing coolies. The work however went on. 

A more serious source of hindrance was the spates in September of tWs 
year. The programme was however adhered to by working double shuts, 
and the Sorarogha-Razmak road was completed by the 2Sth of October. 

Another important project completed in 1923 was the new Post at Datta 
Khel for the Tochi Scouts. Built on the site of the old one, it was occupied 
by the Scouts in September. 

During the summer while all the above progress was being made, the 
ineconcilable Musa Khan again became active and attempts were made on the 
lives of various officers. On the 6th July Lt. Webster was murdered between 
Piazha Raghza and Dwa Toi. The object of this and other less tragically 
successful attempts, was apparently to discredit the khassadars whose in¬ 
fluence on the country was becoming felt. 

At this time also it was found that something must be done to keep in 
The Wane Patrol. touch with the Wazir khassadars garrisoning Wana 

A regular aerial patrol was therefore instituted which 
visited Wana and Tanai weekly. This was known as the Wana Patrol and 
was maintained thereafter for six years until the reoecupation of Wana by 
regular troops in November 1929. 

The adoption of the policy of road making in South Waziristan with its 
attendant benefits in contracts, the khassadar system, and the gradual re¬ 
moval of Afghan influence had now prepared the way for a reduction in the 
garrison of Waziristan. This was carried out in fact a few months later, when 
on April Ist, 1924, the forces in Waziristan ceased to be regarded avS on field 
service and Waziristan became a Military District. This is dealt with in the 
next chapter. Concurrently with this reduction in the garrison of Waziristan 
the protection and control of the Tank Zam route to Sorarogha and Razmak 
was placed in the charge of the South Waziristan Scouts alone. This was 
earned out in November and December 1923. Piazha Raghza was evacuated 
aM the troops withdrawn to Sorarogha on November 7th. On the 1st and 
3rd of December respectively, the regulars w ithdrew from Sorarogha and Kotkai 
to Jandola without incident. The Scouts were now left in sole possession of 
tne lank Zam road to Razmak forward of Jandola. 

.^A of the Jandola-Sarwekai road was now taken in hand,. 

ecember 9th, the 9th In fantry Brigade moved forward from Jandola 

• See Appendices I to IV. 
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to pagmalai and SpUtoi, to protect the work. With it went the necessary 
technical units for the undertaking 

O 

Thus ended 1923 in Waziristan, which may be remembered as the first 
year of the country’s comprehensive occupation and development; and one 
in which the first steps were taken towards placing it under some sort of ad¬ 
ministration responsible to Government. 

Before proceeding to the progress in Waziristan during the constructive 
period from 1924 to 1930, a passing reference is necessary to an incident which 
occurred in 1923 in another portion of the Frontier ; and which is perhaps 
unique in Indian Frontier annals of modern times—the kidnapping on April 
14th 1923, of Miss Molly Ellis, a young girl of 17, from Kohat by Afridi out¬ 
laws. 

The kidnapping and holding as hostage or for ransom, of individuals from 
administered territory has been a matter of common occurrence on the N. W. 
Frontier from earliest times. In most cases Hindu shopkeepers or other 
peaceable male subjects of Indian extraction have been the objects of these 
outrages.* On several occasions officers both British and Indian who were 
holders of the King’s Commission, have been held captive by tribesmen. 
This has sometimes been as the result of aircraft making forced landings 
in tribal territory {vide Chapter III supra). The embarrassment that such 
contingencies cause to Commanders in charge of operations is a factor that 
has constantly affected orders for air operations over hostile territory (aei 
Chapter V to follow and also Part III of this Volume Mohmand 1935, Chapter 
III). It has been imperative to reduce to a minimum the risk of pilots, etc., 
falling into hostile hands. 

The kidnapping of Miss Ellis in April 1923 was an isolated instance in 
which an English woman was held in the hands of hostiles on the N. W. Frontier 
of India for some time, and was used by them as a lever to try and extort from 
Government a pardon for their own past offences as well as other impossible 
demands. 

A short account of this affair showing the difficulties in which it involved 
the Government of India at the time and for a long period afterwards, is given 
as Appendix VI to Part I of this Volume. 



• See Chapter I, Volume 1936/37. 


CHAPTER V. 1924—1925. 

The General situation in Waziristan-The Formation of the Waziristan Military 
District, and the Garrison o! Waziristan as then Fixed-Resume of the 
incidence of raids-Progress of the Khassadar System-Progress of Con- 
struction of Military Works-First Prcmccade by a Movable Column from 
Razmak- Air Operations against certain Sections of Mahsuds, March-May 


1925. 


The improvement 

Genoral situation in 
Waiiritttan 1924 and for¬ 
mation of the Waziristan 


in the general situation in Waziristan which began to 
take shape as a result of the permanent occupation of 
the country and construction of roads in it, was on 
the whole maintained during 1924. 


miJitary district. 


Bv March 31st of that year it was possible to change the military organisa¬ 
tion in Waziri-stan from that of a Force in the Field to one of a military 
district, and concurrently with thi.s to hand over the political administra¬ 
tion from the General Officer Commanding to tlie Political officer 
appointed as Resident. Prior to this date the force in Waziristan 
under Major-General Sir Torrjuhil Matheson, K.C.B., C.M.G. had been a 
force on active service forming part of the Western Command, but directly 
controlled by Army Headquarters, India. With effect from April 1st, Wazir¬ 
istan wa.s made instead into a military district as part of the Xorthern Com¬ 
mand. Normal peace measures were instituted as far as conditions permitted, 
and a reduction of the garrison was effected a.s far as was compatible with 


safety. 


As this change marked the first transition of its kind in the history of 
The Waziristan garri- Waziristan, and a.s the garrison then left in the 
Bon. country was the first to be placed in occupation of 

it with an administration (albeit a loose one) working 
Bide by side, it is relevant here to record details of the .strength and organisa¬ 
tion of that garrison. Strengths and dispositions of the Irregular Corps of 
South Waziristan and Tochi Scouts are included, though these were strictly 
speaking political forces. Strengths of khassadars are not given as these were 
a variable quantity. They and their dev’elopment have already been men¬ 
tioned, and are referred to again later in this chapter. The details of the 
garrison have for the sake of convenience been given in an .Appendix* to Part I 
of this volume. 


When it is said that the improvement that commenced in 1923 was on 
Incidence of raids. maintained in 1924, this is a statement in 

. , 1 , , general terms. Raids and outrages on the part of 

imp acable hostiles continued ; and indeed in addition to the acts of indivi¬ 
dual irreconcilables and bad characters, one or two sections of Mahsud tribes 
continued to refuse allegiance to the new order. In this the Abdur Rahman 
Khel. Jalal Khel and Shabi Khel were from time to time prominent, and had 
to be dealt with. Elsewhere sporadic outbreaks or acts of hostility of one 

restiveness of the more lawless and irre- 
anv »n z ^ctions. Indeed it cannot be said that Waziristan has at 

tbf 1 ? 1 *‘® aT f **>«tory, pacified to any satisfactory 

degree the Uwlesa and turbulent element among its tribesmen.'^ UntU these 


• Appendix VII to Part I. 
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find or are given peaceable livelihoods in such measure that raids and &mhunh 

es ar^B no longer profitable ; and until either peaceful avocations inlcTS 

or they are compelled by force to relinquish the universal carrying of arm 

the satisfactory ebmmation of outrages is unlikely. With all there remain! « 

a background the ever present handicap of a barren and unproductive eoTt^ 

and an hereditary disposition among its inhabitants towards laainess lack 

of coi^unal enterprise or constructive leadership, and towards inter’tribal 
suspicion and strife. 


Raids and outrages therefore continued, and evoked from time to time 
pumtive measures the more important of which are described in the pages 
which follow. In another direction however the benefit of the occupation 
was clearly seen, and that was in the decrease that now occurred in raiding 
by Mahsud and Wazir tribes into the settled districts of Bannu and Dera 
Ismail Khan. 


The following table shows the recorded details of raids which were com¬ 
mitted in the civil districts of Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan from 1919 to 
1925 







Value of 

Year 

OfftriCfg 


Per£on£ 

a 


property 

' Killed 

Wounded 

s 

Kidnajped 

cameci oc \u 
LacB of 

1919-20 . 

324 

149 

227 

197 

Rupee* 

12-76 

1920-21 . 

223 

106 

125 

m 

1 66 

1921-22 . 

J29 

50 

56 

108 

•81 

1922-23 . 

73 

33 

36 

42 

•42 

1923-24 . 

44 

21 

16 

6 

-34 

1924-25 . 

25 

7 

2 

18 

•06 


One of the foundations on which the effort to build up some degree of 
Progress of the khas- pubhc security in Waziristan itself was based, wm 
aadar system. the kbassadar system. This has already been re¬ 

ferred to in previous chapters, and the fact has been 
recorded that the system met with a measure of success from the start. The 
object now was to place more and more responsibility on khassadars; to 
use them, and the employment the system afforded to a tribe or section, as 
a lever to bring pressure in any direction desired; and thus to consolidate 
the controlling power of the administration. 

This secondary advantage derived from the system was if anj’thing mors 
useful in promoting security than the service of the khassadars themselves as 
guards and sentries, or tribal police. 

From a military point of view this development which now began to 
emerge was of some importance. In a nutshell it began to be clear that while 
khassadars and their presence was some sort of insurance against raids and 
outrages being attempted, their fighting value in the event of raiders suddenly 
appearing was doubtful. Occasions have been noted when they have fought 
staunchly. More often in the history of Waziristan, khassadars if not actual¬ 
ly suspected of compheity in raids or outrages in their areas, have failed to 
render effective assistance against the hostiles when the shooting commenced. 

On the 1st June 1924 the Eazmak movable column of a strong 
Promenade by the Rez- brigade organised with pack transport made its 
inak column. first promenade out of Razmak. It moved w® 

Jandola to Sarwekai and back, arriving on June 14. 
This was the first of the “ Columns as they came to be called, that became 
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1 ^■na. in VVA 7 iri 3 tan Inaugurated by the Razmak Brigade, 

the ‘ were later organised from the Bannu Brigade and the 

fiimUar the latter when afterwards in 1929 it became 

Manzai Brigade . „r„anisino these columns, a continuous programme 

the Wana Brigade. ''J'” “fj;;’';';'j Waziristau was arranged in eo.isulta- 

? w^rthePoitol authorities, year in and year out .and this has con- 
tion ^ith J"®'* f • uistorv The columns moved under their own 
tinued up to the little or no interference. In dis- 

protection, an^ 1936-37 thev were involved on occasion in heavj* fight- 

Ktl H^tory of on N. W. F. Waziristan, 1936-37). This 

Sst column sen^ out from Kazmak. encountered only sniping when in camp 
in thrSorarogha area and sufl'ered a few casualties as a result. 

Another important side of the effort towards settlement of Waziristan 
- r, . under occupation was in progress made in the various 
Progress of mill ar> ^.^rks that had been put in hand. This 

applied most particularly to the road projects and 
the construction of the various Scouts Posts at key points. As has been 
recorded the decisions in regard to these projects were taken at the conclu- 
6ioD of the operations for the occupation of Razmak, early in 1923. By the 
summer of 1925 most of them were completed, the more important of them 
being as follows 

Project 


Date of completion 

October 1923. 
September 1924. 


^Jime 1924. 


February 1925. 


Bead JandolaBazrriakToebi* 

Bead Jandola-Sarwckai .... 

South Waziristan Scouts Posts at— 

Sorarogba . . . . • 

Ahnai Tangi. 

Chagmalai .... 

Spli Toi ...... 

Boad Tank to Ghazni ELel (via the Bain Pass) 

Tochi Scouts Post at Sheva** . 

South Waziristan Scouts Posts at— 

iTandola ...... 

Sar^s'ekai ...... 

Notes. —’The Barari Tangi, the gorge at Za^ar Kalai, rock cutting at Aka Khel and 
above Piazha Baghza all offered great technical difficulty, ll.e rsork of tribesmen was of 
littlo value and troops had to be used in all difficult places. The same applied to the 
difficult Shahur-Tangi portion of the Saiwekei Bead. 

•• Showa Post had been abandoned at the time of Nadir Khan's Afghan advance on 
Thai in May. 1919, during the 3rd Afghan War. It was only now re cccupicd. 

During 1924 and early 1925 certain Mahsud sections in South Waziristan 
Air operutioii.^t against and notably the Abdur Rahman Kliel, continued 
certain section? of Mai.- their attitude of hostility and were responsible for 

a number of outrages. Although the successful 

iotK.in . i . .U , ®P^>‘«t‘ons of the early months of 1923 (recounted 
m the last chapter) had brought about a settlement with the bulk of the Mahsud 
tribes, a complete settlement with the Abdur Rahman Khel had never been 
achieved. As a section of the Bahlolzai thev harboured many hoItUe ele 
S ^ere naturally not included in the list of recipients 'of allowance 

oo4ca.e “> 

t Map G. 25 at end of Chapter. - 
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further oflFences. Following this a deputation of hostile Abdur Rahman 
Khel was interviewed on January 16th, 1925. This deputation made demands 
which were wholly unacceptable, and its dismissal was followed by three more 
outrages, one at Mmzai on January 24th (4 Hindus kidnapped), one atSpli 
Toi cooly camp on February 1st (2 kidnappings), and the third a raid on Gomal 
Post when 27 Government Lee Enfield rifles were stolen from the Frontier 
Constabulary there. 

It had become increasingly clear that operations would be necessary 
and the Government of India were asked to sanction the employment of air 
action. The air operations which followed though very small in scope, were 
of importance for two reasons :— 

(a) They were an instance of complete success being achieved in secur* 

ing submission of N. W. Frontier hostiles by air action alone, 
thus achieving the desired result at very small cost in casualties 
and money by comparison with a punitive expedition carried 
out by the Army. 

(b) They led to a suggestion being made and seriously considered that 

the N. W. Frontier of India should be controlled by the R. A. F. 
Three years earlier a similar suggestion in respect of a part of the 
Frontier only, had been put forward hy Air Marshal Sir John 
Salraond, K.C.B., C.M.G., C.V.O., D.S.O.,*’after a visit on deputa. 
tion to India at that time. 

Such suggestions, albeit based on brief localised experience and some* 
what incomplete appreciation of Frontier problems, are nevertheless of obvious 
importance. The air operations therefore of March to May, 1925, are here 
described in some detail, and a commentary on the various aspects of the use 
of the Air Arm on the Frontier both by itself and in conjunction with the Army 
is included in Chapter VII of Part I of this Volume “Points for Considera¬ 
tion 

The guilty tribal sections were the Abdur Rahman Khel; and in addi- 
Terms issued to the ^^0*^ smaller tribal sub-sections of Mahsuds, 

Hostiles. ti 2 ., the Guri Khel, Faridai, and Maresai were im¬ 

plicated. 

These latter sub-sections not being so migratory as the Abdur Rahman 
Khel, possessed towers, villages, or hits which offered bombing targets. All 
were located in the area of the Spli Toi, the Dre Algad, Zazhe Oba and Sbinkai 
Toi. 

On February 25th the Government of India sanctioned the issue of a 
final warning to these sections, and on March 5th terms as below were com¬ 
municated to them. They were also warned at the same time that long- 
delay-action bombs would be used, and they were advised to remove women 
and children from the danger zone should operations be begun. 

Terms for the Abdur Rahman Khel were as follows. The complete 
jirga of Abdur Rahman Khels, friendlies and hostiles, including the Jalal 
Khel and others who lived with the Abdur Rahman Khel, was to come mto 
Jandola by 12 koon on Saturday March 7th. They were to bring with them 
the Hindus who had been kidnapped. In case of non-compliance, pumtive 
measures would commence after sunrise on March 9th. 

The terms for the Guri Khel were (as had indeed already been announced 
to them):— 

A fine of Rs. 1,600. 
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Surrender of five Government rifles and deposit of twelve country rifles 
as security. 

Keturn of three buUocks and seven camels which had been lifted. 

Compliance was demanded by 12 noon on Saturday March 7th under 
pain of the same penalties as for the Abdur Rahman Khel. 

The terms for the Faridai, and Maresai were that they must produce their 
complete jirgas at Jandola by noon on Saturday March 7th failing which they 
would also suffer the same punitive measures. 

In the meantime hostilities being judged to be inevitable, H. Q. Royal 
n . u.rn 4 V nrr Air Force, India, approved a plan of operations and 
pare^fions. ' ' allotted the force to be employed. The necessary 

preparations in regard to coUection of ground staff, 
bombs, supplies, etc., at the operational airfields at Miranshah and Tank were 
also put in hand in good time. 

The force employed was in the first instance a H. Q. and 3 Squadrons— 
one of Bristol Fighters (10 aircraft), and two of D. H. 9(a)’s (8 aircraft each). 
H. Q. was located at Tank together with the squadron of Bristol Fighters. 
The other two squadrons were at Miranshah. Reinforcements to the extent 
of one flight from an Army Co-operation squadron on March 18th, and one 
night fljing flight on April 5th, were sent later. Although the 60 miles which 
separated Miranshah from Tank caused certain administrative difficulties, 
it was necessary to use the two stations as there was not room for three squad¬ 
rons at either place. 

The area of the operations, which is shown on Map G. 25 at the end of 
Area of operations and chapter, was small, only some 50 to 00 square 
local conditions. miles in extent; and it included some 40 targets 

varying in elevation from 3,000 ft. to 6,000 ft. above 
sea level. The tops of the hills were about 7,000 ft. These targets varied 
from the good sized villages vulnerable to bomb attack of the Faridai and 
Maresai, to the purely primitive dwellings of the Abdur Rahman Khcl and 
the scattered huts and enclosures of the Guri Khel. PracticaUy aU the vil- 
lages however, possessed a protective cave system. All the tribes possessed 
^me t^ese were mostly driven into the caves during the day and 

ahaUS boo fUirSablTn '’'’“'>“8 

difficult 3 d! ^ accompanied by hail, made fl'vii both 

uLrviUle fo^d 

occMiom. Tank was not simila^ affecW "**“ ™ ““ 

T«t.c.lpi.„. asfoUowsZ““ ““y te rong% divided 

(1) Intensive air attack. 

(2) Air blockade. 

(3) Night bombing. 

of 3,w ftZ™ tr*J“t‘ --all, at a height 
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Ifuch 


Every effort was made to avoid ‘ routine * in order to keep the tribes on 
the qui vive and in a constant state of uncertainty as to when and how they 
were going to be attacked. ^ 

With regard to (1), intensive air attack was carried out by a series of 
Bight raids, the hours of daylight being divided into periods, and the periods 
being allotted to squadrons in rotation. This form of attack was varied by 
concentrating more than one squadron on a selected target during a short 
period, thus increasing the density of the attack. By varying the times and 
order of attack on targets, attempts were made to bring about .surprise. Aa 
regards (2), air blockade consisted in sending aircraft over the area at irre¬ 
gular intervals. The object of this method was to harass the tribes conti¬ 
nuously and give them a general feeling of insecurity, uncertainty and dis¬ 
comfort ; and to prevent the pursuit of their normal activities. Continuous 
air patrols were also employed with the same object. (3) Night bombing 
was carried out by individual aircraft by moonlight. It was directed either 
against certain visible targets, or on localities where it was desired to main¬ 
tain a bloekade. Night bombing in its then undeveloped state could not 
be expected to cause much material damage, but it was effective in prolonging 
the blockade into the night, and thus further disorganising tlie normal life 
of the tribesmen. 


Certain variations of these tactics were also introduced, all aiming at 
trying to keep the tribes in a state of uncertainty:— 

(а) Desultory bombing was carried out for 3 days followed by intensive 

attack for 2 days, the series being repeated with varying periods 
of attack. 

(б) All raids were stopped at 3 p. m. in order to give the impression 

that attacks for the day had ceased. Heavy attacks were then 
launched just before dusk. 

(c) The times of attack were continually varied as also were the type 
of bombs dropped, the time of delay action fuse used, and the 
number of aircraft employed. 


id) Night bombers used a silent approach. 

(e) A sufficient reserve was alwa 5'8 kept in hand to enable a heavy 
attack to be launched should any suitable target, such aa a 
concentration of tribesmen, be located. 


An obvious danger in all air operations against tribes, on account of the 
handle it gives the enemy, is that of forced landings. It was of the utino 
importan J that the mischance of a pilot landing from any 
territory should be avoided. Raids were therefore carried out at 
height to give pilots a reasonable chance of being able to reach one of the 
emergency landing grounds in the event of engine failure. 

No attempt having been made to comply with the terns, the op^arions 
of commenced on March 9th. For the first 
opLtions. the main concentrations were agai^t the Abd 

Rahman Khel. Several viUages m the P^e AigM 
also were set on fire and a tower was demolished in the Spli Toi. On e 
13th March bombing was withheld, as various hostiles had promised to com¬ 
ply with Government demands. Nothing occurred however, and ac lo 
*w&s r6suiii6d on March 14tb. 
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On March 16th the kidnapped Hindus were brought into Spli Toi Post, 
* and two days later the whole hostile and friendly 

b/rErSt “ Abdur Eahman Kiel jirga arrived at Jandola. 

^ Operations against this section were in consequence 

again suspended. In the inteiriew with the Resident, internal dissensions 
caused a breakdown of negotiations and operations were resumed. In the 
bombing which followed some damage was caused to caves. 

It was found at this time that various friendly villages were giving shelter 
to hostiles and their flocks. These villages were promptly warned by the 
Political authorities. The friendly section of the Abdur Rahman Khel there* 
upon left the Spli Toi area altogether, compelling various hostile sections to 
return to their own areas. 

The air offensive had by this time forced the majority of the hostile sec* 
tions underground, and had completely upset their normal life. 

On March 18th a reinforcement of one flight was sent to the Squadron 
at Tank. 

On March 21st Fljnng OflScers N. C. Hayter-Hames and E. J. Dashwood 
Two R. A. F. officers forced down in hostile country through an un¬ 
lost. known cause. Their aircraft was wrecked and both 

lost their lives. After some haggling between friend¬ 
lies and hostiles both bodies were brought in. 

On March 25th a Guri Khcl jirga arrived at Jandola and was interviewed 
Guri Khel comply- with t)y the Political Agent. The rifles required were 
terms. handed over, and their leading malik was surrendered 

as a security for payment of the money fine. This 
concluded a settlement with this section and action against them ceased. 

About this time it became clear that the operations against the remain- 
Air Blockade tactics hostile sections were likely to be protracted 
introduced. It might indeed become necessary to continue the 

. ^ , , , operations indefinitely, or other operations might 

have to be undertaken. It was therefore decided to restrict the intensity of 
f ^ developed into an air blockade with a diminished 

force. Chief attention was paid to the Abdur Rahman Khel who were report* 
ed to he coUecting pnor to migrating to Afghanistan. ' 

On March 30th the blockade was tightened by night flying. This was 
Night operations. earned out by but one night flying Bristol Fighter 

• L*. o au'craft, and the result was so successful that two 

more Ayers were obtained as reinforcements. They arrived on April 

S'- S 

been inflicted when thfweathS 

Pletely. This prevented the onTv threatening broke com¬ 

be pressedhomeona large concenfraff^fif^^-i^^“’® 

the whole course of the operations ^ hostiles caught m the open, during 
A second propel wa. n.ade by Abdur Eahu.au Khel ou April I2th 

Jioaa'rZTK-Tb'rr; to p^rf ab^rtl';'" ' 

^“'’ouVrrA^rtlevT 

•gaiuat these two aectioul ce^S submitted aud operations’ 
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KJ6 At the same time it was discovered that Abdur Rahman Khel hostilea 

who had actually left the Spli Toi for the Baddar area to the West had been 
* turned back by sections of tribesmen living en route who were afraid of being 
bombed themselves. 


On April 23rd the hostiles and friendlies held a meeting among them- 
Abdur Raiimnn Khel selves, as a result of which a fully representative 
come to terms. of the remaining enemy tribal sections came 

into Jandola on April 28th. Three days of discos- 
sion followed, due to the conflicting interests of hostiles and friendlies; and 
terms were finally agreed to on May 1st. 

Apart from the actual submission and compliance with terms by the 
hostiles, the results of these operations in their effect on the attitude of the 
tribesmen were of importance, and these results may be summarised as fol¬ 
lows :— 


(1) Considerable moral effect was achieved in respect of the actual 
Remilts of the opera, hostiles This may be gauged by the fact that 

tions. although the casualties and damage inflicted were 

slight, the enemy, an obstinate and implacable section of 
Mahsuds, were brought to terms satisfactorily. 

(2) A marked degree of moral effect was also created on other neighbour¬ 

ing sections of tribesmen. This was evidenced by the payment 
forthmth of outstanding debts by various of these sections, 
some of those debts being considerable fines in money or rifles 
or both, that had long been overdue. 


From the point of view of the Government also, some aspects of the 
operations are worthy of note. 

Enemy casualties were very few. The tribesmen tried to conceal the^ 
but it was reliably ascertained that they amounted to only eleven m aU, toiiM 
and wounded. Considerable damage however was inflicted on flo^ 
and herds; and where there were villages and towers for targets, these aiw 
suffered but not to a great extent. The moral effect, and mteiroption cau^ 
by the blockade to their daily life, were the chief factors m t>nngmg al^ 
the tribesmen’s submission. The fact that there were so few ^ 

regarded as a satisfactory feature of operations, and one tending to avoi 

leaving a legacy of bitterness. 

On the Government side the losses amounted to two Flying 
and one aircraft destroyed; and though the cause was never estabushea, 
It Zut'tLt thi»'aircaraft was shot down. The otors we« gatot 
and expert pilots and their loss was a grievous one. It “ they 

in this respect the cost of the operations must have been far greater bad tn y 

been undertaken by a military column. 

The same appUed to the comparison in respect of 
that here the disparity was clearly very great, and the e^ense to toe G 
ment of any punitive expedition by the ^y, 

achieved the object in a shorter time, would have reached a far higher Dg^ 

A feature that was regrettable in ^ect of these 
tlie interruptions caused periodically by opening of negotmtioM bo 
fruitlessly on the part of the tribesmen. Bombing was suspended m 

to enable jirgas to be assembled or property to be ^®^^n which 

respites afforded opportunity to the enemy to recover from the 
boiSbing inflicts, to remove valuable property, and to mdividualB to slip 7 
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^ U t A,^i,Ar attacks The respites also were apt to give the im- 

out of r^olution of Government was weakening. At the same 

pression thejeso^^^^ subnussion was made 

time in certam ‘ ^ whatever of operations against them. The inference 

without any cMs^io nof always necessary, and that whenever 

plue inlSl operations air attach should continue tvithout check until 
the terms originaUy laid down have been comphed Mith. 

Another difficulty was the division of tribal sections into hostiles and 
friendlies. It was clear that the administration must work towards the goal 
of full tribal responsibility as the only practicable basis on which security 

could be built. 
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CHAPTER VI 

The Mahsud-Wazir louBdaiy disjntc—CcTeirmcnt teims for an eniorced settle¬ 
ment oi the Dispute—Progress oi Wazirisfan during 1926,1927, and 1928— 
Air operations Mobmand 1928—Trouble with Madda Khel Wazirs Kovem- 
ber-December 1928—1929 Upheaval in Afghanistan leaves Waziiistan 
unaffected—Re-occopation of Wana by Troops, 20th November 1929- 
Conclusion of Part 1. 

One of the troubles that began to assume serious proportions in 1926 
The Mahsud-Wazir* the dispute between Mahsuds and Wazirs in 
boundary dispute. regard to the boundary between their respective 

tribal areas. 


This had been a long-standing bone of contention between the two tribes, 
particularly in respect of the demarcation where it crosses the Bazmak plateau. 
The actual site of the Bazmak Brigade Camp (or Cantonment) was in the 
immediate vicinity of this boundary, and when selection of this site was being 
made this fact was probably accounted an advantage in favour of it. 

If however it had been hoped that the presence on the spot of a strong 
force would resolve the boundary trouble between the two tribes, and enable 
the Political authorities to bring about a final settlement, such hopes were 
doomed to disappointment. Up to the time of writing this record, no really 
satisfactory settlement has ever been arrived at nor is one in sight. 

The history of this dispute has been as follows. Prior to about fifty 
years ago the boundary between the two tribes lay in the Tauda China-Baizai 
areas. Baizai is the name given to the land lying south of the Tauda Chins 
river bed, and between it and the road that now leads over the Marai Narai 
to Ladha. In winter the Wazirs migrated from this area to the lower Tochi 
and Khaisora valleys, and the Mahsuds towards Jandola. 

In about 1890 the Wazirs gave the land of Tauda China to the Malik* 
shahi and Shingi Mahsuds for cultivation, on condition that they gave the 
Wazirs half of the crops. The Mahsuds soon built houses in the Tauda Chins 
area, and as a result some fighting took place between the Mahsuds and their 
Wazir landlords. The Mahsuds then stopped giving the Wazirs their share 
of the crops, and finally ordered them out of the Tauda China and Baizai areas 
altogether, claiming them as Mahsnd property. 

About 1894 the Mahsuds expanded still further north, and occupi^ 
Spin Kamar. Further clashes occurred and Mahsud pressure increased. 
Here however the Wazirs managed to stabilize the situation, but there was no 
agreement and hostilities recurred at intervals. Such was the situation 
nearly 30 years later when the British Government decided on the occupy 
tion of Waziristan, and chose Bazmak as the main military centre. The fact 
that the Wazirs as a whole did not in 1923 offer concerted opposition together 
with the Mahsuds, to the Government move in this direction may he trace¬ 
able to this dispute. The Wazirs indeed invitedf the British to Bazmak m 
the easiest solution to the problem of Mahsud encroachment on their lanos. 



* Map H. 25 at end of chapter* 
t Aitcbi 80 D *8 Treaties, p 672* 
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an 
dispute. 


4 the occupation of Razmak, the Political Administra- 

lion ^nced the Government PoUcy in regard to the matter of the Maheud, 
Wazir boundary, and this was as follows 

The intention was that the Wazirs should remain in full possession ot 
their ancestors’ lands, vis a vis the Government. The Mahsuds were warned 
that they had no claim to land north of the Shora Algad. As regards lan^ 
sSuth of the Shora Algad the suggestion was made that the title to these should 

be submitted to arbitration. 

Although there had been long draim out hostilities between the two 
tribes over the question of these latter lands, and conditions had been un¬ 
settled for some time, both sides anally agreed to arbitration. spi^ of 
this however, the results of the arbitration were inconclusive and tailed to 

produce O' settleoient. 

At the beginning of the year 1926, Government felt that arbitration 
having failed, it was incumbent to enforce a decision, and during the next 
ten years made several attempts to do so. 

These attempts succeeded in so far as when eleven years later, the rebel¬ 
lion instigated by the Faqir of Ipi in November, 
1936 commenced (see Vol. 1936-37), both parties 
had apparently settled down under the following 
terms which Government had imposed :— 

(o) The boundary was defined as from Manm Sar (which was denied to 
both tribes), south eastward to the Shora Algad ; and thence 
along the centre of the Shora Algad to its junction with the 
Tauda China Algad. PVom here it turned east along the Stara 
Nazhmarai Algad and finally north-east along the crest of the 
ridge to Pt. 7169. 

(6) Government acquired full rights to the whole of the disputed area 
south of the Shora Algad by a payment of Rs. riO.OOO to the 
Wazirs; and retained the right to lease grazing and cultivation 
rights in any portion of the area, to the Mahsuds : and to allow 
them to construct buildings. 

(c) Water rights and rights of ivay were laid down. 

id) Restrictions were placed on building by the Wazirs between the 
east bank of the Shora Algad and the ridge which runs parallel 
to it. 

Subsequent to the fighting of 1936-37 and probably as a result of the 
we^ened Government control in Waziristan resulting from the generally dis- 

turbed conditions, Mahsud encroachment commenced and with it the dispute 
was once more renewed. ^ 

In common with the other main problems of Waziristan, it is probable 
that any settlement by enforcement can only be expected to remain effective 
as long as the strength and moral ascendancy of Government is there to main- 

. 4 »®ttlement by agreement is only likely when the country 

prosperity and employment to render disputes 
such as this, of secondary importance to the inhabitants. ^ 

abovl^thara*! 'jErr' ^een remarked 


1985*26 
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1928-27 


in order to disperse them from the vicinity of Razmak Camo At tK« 
nuig of the year 1925, the Mahsuds had gradually fortified the 
feature of the Mamu Sar ; but as this position dUmaTed the 

fa^nd^to^th?uSh?fh^*^^^"® Razmak Camp, (and not merely the Wazir 
lands to l^he north) these defences were destroyed by the Army on June 7th 

men“d and con,: 

It was as a result of tliis continued inter-tribal strife that the British 

mentTt" 1 a boundary and tried to bring about the first settle. 

above. This, as has been remarked, was at first accepted’ 
and the terms after the usual delay and bickering, were in fact agreed to and 
signed by the mahks of both sides. 


Peace however was short lived. On July 2oth, 1926, fighting again 
broke out between Wazirs and JIahsuds in the Nazh Marai locality. There 
was heavy firing and many casualties occmred on both sides. This again 
^cessitated the use of troops and the dispersal of the disputants by shell fire, 
ftquets were also established at various positions both to the north and south 
of Razmak Camp with a view to checking these inter^tribal hostilities. 


The year 1926 passed without trouble other than that occasioned by the 
Progress fluring Mabsud-Wazir boundary dispute, and the country 

1926—28. continued to show signs of settling down under the 

occupation. An indication of this was the successful 
completion practically without molestation of the double journey from Razmak 
to Wana and back between 19th April and 18th May by the Razmak (Column. 
This as the reader will realise, is a long march (about 93 miles each way) through 
the heart of the Mahsud country, and through those portions of it that are 
inhabited by the most turbulent and obstinate sections of the tribe. This 
column was accompanied for the first time by Armoured Cars as part of its 
normal complement. An improvement was also noted this year in the work 
of the kbassadars. They and the tribal maliks co-operated effectively with 
the various columns and patrols that visited unfrequented localities. 


Similar progress occurred in the year 1927, during which also there was 
no serious recrudescence of the Mahsud-Wazir boundary dispute. 

The patrolling areas of the South Waziristan Scouts and the Tochi Scouts 
were now largely increased without undue hostility being aroused. Occasional 
visits were paid to Wana, which it will be remembered w’as still held only by 
kbassadars. 

On October 13th, 1927, the Manzai Column and Razmak Column marched 
for Wana and Dargai Oba respectively {see Map A in pocket). Various areas 
where it was thought that the authority of Government needed to be affirmed, 
were patrolled from these places. These columns had a good effect. 

Although no actual figures can be quoted, the number of hostile incidentt 
in Waziristan showed a marked decrease in this year, by comparison with pre¬ 
vious years. 

While satisfactory progress was thus being made in Waziristan, trouble 
Minor operations raised its head in another storm centre of the N. W. 
j5ne 1927 ^°^"’^'"'''' frontier—the Mobmand country.* 

This was the first occasion since the Great War period of 1914*19, that 
hostility by the tribes on this portion of the Frontier assumed a serious aspect 

* See General Map Z ( in pocket) and Sketch Map E 35. (at end. of Chapter XIZ, 

Part III). 
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. -x J.,irlv HmH with the event was noteworthy and instiuc- 

and though fhe air aim was mod against these particular tnb^. 

of tL Frontier from further activity not many years ater. 
on this part oi tne rruu ^ punitive expedi- 

Operations in fact ensued b^h m U33 yioUand territory 

tions of all arms, supp . ^ ^ xu tribe«men These two expeditions are 

i,” “td*“nrrtu“n it i* necessT? beforo ,.c- 

described ^ of j,appenings on the Jlohmand Border, that the leader 

ceedmg to any aeco^t^oni^^^^^^^^ previous history of this area, and the 

BomelaJ rusuat relation that have existed between the Government and 

the various tribes there. ... , ■ j 

The Mohmands are a widespread tribe whose habitat lies on both sides 

of the Indo-Afghan Frontier, in an area roughly 
Previous disturbances on the North. West and South by the 

Kuiiar and Kabul rivers and on the East by the Swat 
and Ambahar rivers. They are divided into a number 


caused b> 
mands. 


tbe Moll- 


of clans. 


Until the year 1896 British influence among them was limited to the 
Burhan Khel and Isa Khel, who for some years had been in receipt of British 
allowances. In 1896 an important settlement was effected by which six 
clans, the Halimzai, Tarakzai. Utmanzai, Dawczai, Isa Khel and Burhan 
Khel come under the s« le control of the Government of India and were awarded 
Government allowances. These six clans with the Musa Khel Baezai became 
known as the “ assured ” clans. 


The four clans, the Tarakzai, Halimzai, Burhan Kliel and Isa Khel, 
who inhabit the southern portion of Mohmand country are known as the 
“ Lower Mohmands ”. The rest of the clans Nortli of tliis have been collect¬ 
ively termed the “Upper Mohmands”. Of the Upper Mohmands, the Safi 
who occupy the northern portion of the country, were originally a vassal clan 
of the Mohmands by whose sufferance they held their lands. Although nomi¬ 
nally subject to the Khan of Nawogai, they levelled ficm him in 1911 and 
succeeded in establishing their complete independence. 

During the past fifty years, disturbances in the Mohmand countiy have 
been frequent. In 1897 five to six thousand Baezai and Ulmnn Khef under 
the leadership of the Hndda Mullah advanced by the Gandab Valiev and 
attacked Sbabkadr. Here they were defeated, and they then started a move¬ 
ment against the Nawab of Dir (North of Bajaur). Operations were under¬ 
taken against them. The Mohmand Field Force advanced up tlie Gandab. 
crossed the Nahakki Pass, and carried out a punitive exrediticn in the Upner 
Mohmand country. At the same time the Malakand Field Force advanced 
by Bajaur to Nawagai and joined hands with the Mohmand Field Force. 


After this there was peace for a time, but between 1903 and 1907 ciis 
Previou.s history of turbances broke out again. These resulted iu mimei 
Mohniemis. ous raids by the unassured clans of the Upper Moh 

__ , mands. particularly against the Kabul River Raihva 

constructmn work, and on the Michni-Abazai border. 

advanced ^down“5r lashkar of Upper Mohmands, urged on by their mullah! 

Pindiah and attacked various posts. A force of thre 

Ski S Kh«S P ^hem over th 

teavily, Ictag ,40 Mlled and a X°:;..Kon;d'‘eT 


1936-3P 
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1C£7 


In 1915 (during the first Great War) again stirred nr. hv n . 

hea^^^^f Peshawar district near ShaLadr a^^ere' 

fw h -11 grevious losses they suffered on this occasion 

kiUed and one thousand wounded) another lashhar of about 
thousand came doT^m from the hills again in October of the same year 

instituted. This wasa wired linewith 
urltifA^rn at mtervals from IVIichni toAbazai. It was maintained 

^til April 1916, when it was lifted on the submission of the recalcitrant tribes 
Ihe we and blockhouses however were left in situ. 


Five months later, raids began again and the blockade was re-imposed. 
A ^hkar of six thousand was dispersed by artillery fire in November 1916 
but it was not until July 1917 that the tribesmen finally submitted and the 
blockade was again raised. 


i^r the end of the Great War of 1914-19, the Mohmands remained 
peaceful for some years. In early 1927 however, a firebrand known as the 
Haji of Turangzai succeeded in stirring up trouble between the Upper and 
Lower Mohmands, and led a lashkar of Upper Alohmands into Lower Mohmand 
territory to punish in particular the maliks who were loyal and friendly to 
Government. 


The Haji of Turangzai, by name Fazal-i-Wahid, was no newcomer to the 
Upper Mohmand at this time. Up to 1915 be had lived in his home village 
of Turangzai (in the Peshawar plain five miles North of Charsadda) carrying 
on his work as a mullah, and commanding respect and influence. At the same 
time he had on occasions come to the notice of the authorities owing to the 
inflammatory nature of some of his harangues. In June 1915, being then about 
fifty-seven years of age, he and his three sons left their village and moved to 
Buner (a tribal area east of Malakand). Here he settled down for a while 
and his sons changed their names, calling themselves Badshah Gul 1,11 and 
III. He gained some influence, and eventually as a result of his preaching, 
some four thousand of the inhabitants of this area descended to make an attaA 
on the North-East corner of the Peshawar district. This attack was driven 
off with considerable loss, and the agitation gradually flickered out with the 
departure of the Haji and his sons from those parts. 

The Haji then moved to Lakarai in the Safi Mohmand territory. The 
Safls and Eandaharis welcomed him, established him in the mosque and pos* 
sessions of a deceased mullah, known as the Lame Mullah, and made him for 
all practical purposes their chief. 

4 

In his activities against the Lower Mohmands in 1927 he was joined in 
May by another hostile firebrand—one Faqir Shah, known as the Faqir of 
Alingar and a man of influence among the tribes of Bajaur. The latter broad¬ 
cast notices to the tribesmen to rise for a Jehad (or religious war), but tto 
did not please the Haji who did not relish the appearance of a rival leader in 
the field. 

The friction between the two was thought for a time to be likely to cause 
the Mohmand lashkars that had gathered and were moving dowm the Gandab 
valley towards Shabkadr to disperse, and the situation to clear up accordmgly- 
However agreement appears to have been reached, and at the beginning of 
June reports indicated that lashkars to the strength of some 1,500 were 
advancing on the Mohmand Blockade Line. 
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On June the 4th, at the request of tlie Deputy ro.nm.ssjoner, 
a <inaU motorised column that had been kept in readiness in Peshawar Caton- 
ment, was moved to Shabkadr to support the Civil Forces, and armed there 

at 17-30 hours that afternoon. 


This column was composed as follows 

One section No. 6 Armoured Car Company. R. 1. C. 
One section 105 Mountain Battery, R. A. 

One sub-section 1st K. 0. L. I., M. 0. platoon. 

H. Q. and two Companies 5/6th Rajputana Rifles. 
Detachment 6th Field Company. Sappers and Minei-s. 
One section Field Ambulance {less tents). 


Mule transport for this column followed by march route and reached 
Shabkadr on June 6th. 

The blockhouse line and towers were held by Mohmand khassadars and 
villagers. The Frontier Constabularj- were employed in patrolling along the 
blockhouse line, whilst the regular troops were kept in a central position hold¬ 
ing the Shabkadr Fort and Shankargarh village. An air force drawn from 
four squadrons of the Royal Air Force located at Risalpur, Peshawar and 
Kohat was placed u ider the I rders of the General Officer Commvnding-in- 
Chief, Northern Command. 


On June 5th air reconnaissance reported gatherings of tribesmen South 
of Sangnr, moving southwards with banners. During the night of the 5/6th 
blockhouses on the border near Shabkadr, held by Mohmand khassadars, were 
fired on. On the morning of the 6th, part of the lashkar was seen at Band, 
and a number of tribesmen were observed moving South down the Gandab 
valley. 

As parties of the enemy had crossed the administrative border and fired 
at the blockhouse line, the tribesmen had committed an overt act of war, and 
their dispositions constituted an immediate threat to Government territory. 
The original plan had bwn to wait until the tribesmen moved out into the 
open country on the Indian side of the border, and then to attack them with 
troops and the Royal Air Force. This plan houever, wa.s frustrated 
y of ‘bo tribesmen to come into the open : and when it became 

unlikely to expose themselves to attack bv the army 
orders «ere given for bombing operations to be carried out against them by 

T-. * ™ a clear warning prevTusly 

given by the civil authorities to the hostile tribesmen ^ 
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During the mght of the //8th the tnheemen in both the Pindiali and 
Gandab valleys commenced to retire, and at dawn on the 8th the Haii and the 
Faqir were said to be making for Lakarai and Khwaezai, respectively. 

Ordp were consequently issued for Icmbing to cease and, after mid¬ 
day on the 8tb, even reconnaissances were stopped in order to allow the friendlv 
tribesmen to come in and report. ^ 


Further information confirmed the disposal of the Faqir ofAlingar’s 
lashkar; and on the afternoon of June 9th the motorised column was with¬ 
drawn to Peshawar. 


Enemy casualties were reported to have amounted to 15 killed and 16 
seriously wounded, the total strength of the tribal lashkar being estimated 
at from 1,200 to 1,500 men. 

No casualties of any kind were sustained by itgulars, civil forces, Mohmand 
friendlies or the Eoyal Air Force. All aircraft returned safelv to their aero¬ 
dromes. 


Thus ended this minor operation which was ver}' quickly and success' 
fully dealt with by the effective action of the R. A. F.; but w’hich nevertheless 
had troublesome possibilities, particularly in the light of subsequent experience 
in 1933 and 1935 when the same hostile leaders raised further trouble (au 
Parts II and III of this’volume). 

From information gleaned from tribal sources, the early dispersal of the 
lashkara was due to two causes:— 

(а) They were half-hearted in the first instance, due to friction between 

the leaders. Any kind of success, however, would soon have 
altered this. 

(б) The leaders were discredited by the effect of the first bombs dropped 

and by the use of night bombing. No attempt was made by the 
tribesmen to take cover, as they had been told that the bombs 
would not explode. Nearly all the casualties occurred in the 
first raid, as thereafter the tribesmen did take cover, although 
the Mohmar.d country does not abound in caves like Waziristan. 


As regards bombing by night, the leaders had assured their Lashkars that 
they were safe from air attack in the dark. Consequently the effect of para¬ 
chute fiares caused consternation, and the night attacks had a shattering effect 
on the morale of the tribesmen. 


Further discussion of points of interest arising out of this operation will 
be found in Chapter VII ‘ Points for Consideration ’ where comparison is made 
with the R. A, F. operations against the Abdur Rahman Khel and other Mahsud 
sub-tribes in South Waziristan two years earlier. 

To return now to the record of events in Waziristan, the year 1928 showed 
a renewal of petty incidents such as murders, abductions, sniping and theft. 
This however was due to the return to Waziristan of a number of hotheads 
who had been in Afghanistan for some time. In other directions, and notably 
in that of the progress of engineering works, there was satisfactory develop* 
ment. 


The extension of the Jandola-Sarwekai road to Wana, which road ha^ 
been under construction for some time had reached Tanai and was motor- 
able as far as that place by March 1928. Of about 1,000 labourers engaged on 
this work, over half were local tribesmen. The track from Razani to Datta 
Khel was also improved and made fit to take wheeled traffic. During this and 
the next three years, six large bridges of the vibro-serew-pile type were erected 
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tion. 

The ori^^m of the trouble lay with a Madda Khel Malik. Zangi Khan by 
name vX began to adopt a truculent attitude. Although he ^ 

Government titles and recipient of aUowances. he became hostile «nd thereby 
lost both. Persisting in his attitude he commenced intrigues with other 
hostiles from Khost and with outlaws; and in July he was mstrumental in 
causing a renewal of the Wazir-Mahsud boundary dispute, Uiis time by raising 
a VVazh- lashkar to attack the Mahsuds at Spin Kamar.* In addition to this, 
during November he collected a lashkar of Wazirs some 1,300 strong, west of 
Datta Khel. Posing with these as champion of all the Wazirs, he began to 
attack certain other sub-sections in the Kazha valley who were loyal to 
Government, and who had refused to join the lashkar. 

A blockade of the Madda Khel was then instituted by Tochi Scouts and 
khassadars supported bv regular troops. For this purpose the Razmak 
Column moved to Razani on November 16th, and the Tochi Column {a mobile 
column without artillery and composed of units from Bannu and Idak) moved 
to Miranshah on 17th November. This effectively blocked Wazir communi¬ 
cations and isolated the Madda Khel section. 

Zangi Khan submitted, and the two columns returned to their station® 
on December 6th. The actual blockade however was maintained by scout® 
and khassadars till January 19th, 1929, when final settlement was made. 


While the Sladda Khel were receiving attention from the Razmak and 
Tochi Columns in North Waziristan the necessity arose for punitive action 
against the Giga Khel and Nekzan Khel sub-sections of Mahsuds in the upper 
Baddar Toi of South Waziristan. A number of the offences referred to above 
as having occurred in 1928 had been committed by their members, and while 
refusing settlement they adopted a defiant attitude. On November 15th and 
16th air bombing was undertaken against them after which, although they 
had but few casualties, they submitted to the terms imposed by tbo Govern¬ 
ment. 


A noteworthy step taken this year was the reopening, albeit on a very 
small scale, of Mahsud enlistment. In April and Mav 100 Muhsud recruits 
were accepted, of which 60 went to the Kurram Militia at Paraehinar, and 40 
were drafted into the mechanical transport branch of the R. I. A. S. C. 


The year 1929 showed continued steady progress towards sntisfactor 
adm^tration and development of Waziristan. There were no maio 
hostilities and few minor incidents or outrages. 

During this year the attention of the tribes was focussed on event.s acros 

Upheaval in Afghanis* border in Afghanistan, which were movin<^ to i 
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«« ^ significance to Government of these happenings in so f... 

as the notary situation on the N. W. Frontier was concerS^ wS that Ih. 
above tribesmen returned to their homes in Waziristan at the end S 
possessed of a large amount of loot, rifles and ammunition. NeverthS 
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Re occupationofWana important strides forward in the development 
by Troops. of WazirUtan were taken in November and December 

of this year :— 

(а) On November 12th Wana was re-occupied by regular troops and 

became the permanent H. Q. of the brigade located in South 
Waziristan which had hitherto been at Manzai. It now became 
the Wana Brigade. One Indian infantry battalion of this 
brigade remained at Manzai for railhead and local protective 
duties, and the remainder was located at Wana with the following 
initial strength :— ® 

One mountain battery. 

One ‘ Post group ’ of four 4 -S* howitzers (Royal Artillery). 

One field company Sappers and Miners. 

One company Indian pioneer battalion. 

Three Indian infantry battalions. 

Ancillary units of transport, supply, medical and veterinary services. 

In the following year the company of Pioneers was increased to a 
full battalion and a squa^on of Indian cavalry from Bannu 
was added. 

(б) The road forward from Sarwekai to Wana was completed in Decem¬ 

ber 1929. 

There were several factors in the general situation at this time which 
influenced the decision to re-occupy Wana. As the reader will have noted 
from the foregoing chapters and the history of the operations in 1919/20*, 
Wana had up to this time presented a difficult problem to the Government 
of India. If it was held by a regular garrison or by militia forces, these were 
very isolated and difficult to support, and without a motor road their com¬ 
munications were very vulnerable. If it was left to khassadars, the latter 
were apt to be subjected to the intrigues of hostiles, frequently from across 
the Durand Line ; and the maintenance of satisfactory administration was 
very difficult. 

With the completion of a road fit for mechanical transport right to Wana 
and the protection of that road by strong Scouts posts; Avith the change of 
regime in Afghanistan to one more friendly and ready to co-operate ; and with 
the widespread and marked advance generally throughout Waziristan, 
towards greater stability and settlement under a comparatively orderly (if 
yet loose) administration, the picture was greatly altered. 

In addition to this, the maliks of those sections of the Wana Wazirs who 
were loyal to the Government (and they were the majority) had frequentiy 
petitioned that Wana should be re-occupied. They emphasised that unless 
troops were located at Wana, they could not control their sections nor carry 
out Government’s orders. 

It was clear therefore that the time for the re-occupation was ripe and the 
move from Manzai was carried out without opposition or incident. 

* See footnote on page 8 tupra and History of Operations in Waaiiistan, 1919-80« 
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Mol housed toUrrent^^ with the re-occupatiou of Wana, the foUowmg 
chaD<»es^ in North Waziristan were also put into eflfect. 

/ol A new post for the Tochi Scoute which had been under construction 
at DosalU (about midway between Damdil and Razani on the 
North Waziristan road to Razmak), was completed and occupied 
f\r\ October lOth. 


(6) Damdil Camp was evacuated on October 29th. 

(c) Razani Camp was evacuated on December 15th. 

With the above changes and the economies in regular troops which they 
brought about, the garrison of Waziristan was reduced to the approximate 
level at which it was to remain for many years. This gamson, with the net 
work of roads, cantonments and posts on which it was quartered, had been 
evolved, as the rkder has seen, as the result of pro^essive stages of policy 
and development of Waziristan under the occupation. 


The phase now reached continued till November 1936, and was the most 
Conclusion. successful so far recorded in the effort to solve the 

problems of the country’. The centre of gravity 
of military events on the N. W. Frontier now altered. With the appearance 
of the Red Shirt Movement and the uprising of firebrands in Mohmand and 
Bajaur, the scene of this history changes ; and attention is claimed by happen¬ 
ings further North. It is convenient here therefore to close Part I of this 
volume, and to turn to these events which are set out accordingly in Parts 
n and III. The repercussions of the Red Shirt movement in Waziristan are 
given in Part U, as also are such minor developments of importance in the 
country as are worthy of note. Thereafter the resumption in 1936 of military 
operations on a wide scale in Waziristan resulting from the activities of the 
Faqir of Ipi, will be found recorded in the volume of ‘ Official History of 
Operations on the N. W. Frontier, 1936/37* 
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CHAPTER Vn 

POINTS FOR CONSIDERATION IN PART I. 

The Kaur Bridge raid, October 1920—The advance o! the Wana column from 
Sarwekai to Karab Kot, December 1920—The raid on the camel convoy in 
the Shahur Tangi, July 1921—General notes on attacks on convoys—Road 
construction regulatii^ progress of advance on Razmak, 1922-1923—The 
Makin operations, 1923—Air Operations of 1925 against certain sections of 
Mahsuds—Suggestion that control of the N. W. Frontier Tribes should be 
exercised by the R. A. F. 

i. TAe Kaur Bridge raid on October 20th, 1920 .—The chief factors that 
contributed to the enemy success in this raid may briefly be analysed as 
follows:— 


(а) The camp raided was tactically unsoimd in that, for its size and 

length of perimeter, the garrison was inadequate. This fact 
is clear though details of the layout of the camp are not traceable. 

(б) The inclusion within the defended perimeter of the camp, of local 

tribesmen in an employed capacity, gave the hostiles a chance 
to enlist the help of a confederate. 

(c) The lack of alertness in the garrison {probably induced to a large 
extent by the day being a festival) enabled the raiders to pene¬ 
trate to the vital points in the camp without being challenged. 

A characteristic of the tribesman of the N. W. Frontier and his methods, 
which it pays well to remember, is that he is quick to find the weaknesses in 
his enemy and to exploit them. K therefore a unit is inefficient or weak in 
any department of its training, it is unlikely that the fact can be concealed 
from the hostile of the Frontier. In this particular case the time taken fw 
the possibilities of a successful raid to be appreciated, and the raid to be stag^ 
with help arranged from a confederate within the camp, was about a fortmght. 


Conversely also, the tribesman is quick to appreciate efficiency in a umt 
(even down to the junior N. C. Os.). In this connection it may be apposite 
to recount the remark of a senior and experienced Pathan ^dian Office when 
asked his opinion regarding the wearing of a somewhat vivid turban flash m 
his unit and whether it was not too visible to the enemy. The offiwr wbo 
had confidence in the training and efficiency of his men, replied; Let the 
tribesmen see our flash. When they do they will know who we are, and wiU 
then go right away to the other side of their hills and stay there . 

The exclusion of all tribal individuals from a perimeter camp, particidarly 
when these are khassadars, etc., may on occasion present the mihtary tom- 
mander with some sHght difficulty. From a milit^ pomt of view the o^J 
really safe course is to exclude aU—particularly when the post is smaU ana 
detached. In some cases an existing khassadar post is so located that it is 
easiest to include it in the perimeter, and remonstrance wiU be raised by tne 
khassadars to any other procedure. The latter fact is probably the best 
reason for seeing that the khassadars are excluded. 

The tribesman is not oblivious to the advantages of staging 1^ enter¬ 
prises on holidays, festivals, etc. (particularly those that are other tb 
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mf u AnAtli^^r of a fe?«tival occa^iion being chosen for a raid 

“tre^lul n;ar Po^. o,> .ho UUh March .924 ,aee Chapter V, 
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The Kaur Bridge raid is a somewhat vivid example of tlie gnm and savage 
result* to be apprehended when hostile tribesmen surprise and penetrate the 
garrison of a pSt or camp. It may l>e thought that witiiout the advantages 
of wireless or radio, such posts and camps were more at a disadvantage in 
1920 than thev will be in the future. An ineident nowadays where raiders 
could make a'clean getaway without a call for help heint' heard, it may lie 
arcTued is milikelv. It is to be hoped that this is true. At tlie same time it 
is'to be remembered that even had Kaur Bridge garrison the use of wireless 
or radio, the circumstances of the raid make it improbable tliat tliis equipment 
would have been of any avail. The raiders would have known of tlie wireless 
and would probably have dealt with the signallers before they could act. 

2. The advance of the Wana Colunm from Sanvekai to Karab Kot, l9th 
of December This was the 6rst occasion after the conclusion of the 

operations of the Bcrajat Column, on which an advance by a strong column of 
all arms was undertaken in the fece of (as was anticipated from the reports 
received) strong opposition. Moreover indications such ns the preparation of 
defences, etc., made it clear that if the enemy were given a chance a deter* 
mined stand would be made. 

In analysing however, the plans made by the Commander of the force in 
such situations it is necessary to be quite clear as to the nature of the object 
to be achieved. Sometimes as in purely punitive expeditions the object is to 
deal the tribesman as severe a blow a.s possible. If so it is often desirable to 
encourage him to stand and fight as the best means of destrojing him. [As 
an instance of this see the operations in the Spinwam area of October 1937, 
described in Chapter XXIV of V'ol. 1936 37 of the History of Frontier Opera¬ 
tions. See also Frontier Warfare India, 1039, Chapter V, Section 138 (»).] 
At other times the object may be to get to some particular place with a strong 
column of troops. Under such circumstances ‘ trailing the coat ’ tactics 
are likely to be out of place and cause delay. 

On this occasion the object of Wana Column was to get rapidly to Wana 
and deal there with the nucleus of the trouble. The countrj- was difficult 
for the advance and favoured the opposition. With such a picture, if the 
tribesman w seen to be fighting under favourable conditions to himself, the 
rtrenglh of the opposition rapidly increases with reinforcements from local 
^agee as the ^ht proceeds, and the difficulties of the advancing troops are 

hopeTftiritra'or ‘ 
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plain from Dosalli on May 11th and 12th, 1937 (c/. Vol. 1936-37, Chapter XI] 
when complete success in misleading the enemy was achieved. 

1001 ^' Camel Convoy in the Shahur Tangi on July the 16th, 

■I —details of this raid are interesting to compare with those of the 
raid on a motor convoy at the same spot on April 19th, 1937. The latter raid 
is described in Vol. 1936/37, Chapter VIII, and though occurring sixteen years 
after this one, was probably even more successful from the tribesmen’s point 
of view. This is noteworthy in view of the fact that from the convoy’s point 
of view there were several apparent advantages making for increased security 
e.g. 

(а) The route was a metalled road along one (the north) side of the 

gorge and not confined to the valley bottom. 

(б) The convoy was guarded by armoured cars, as well as a unit of 

infantry travelling on the lorries. 

(c) The facilities for bringing help to the scene of the raid were greater 
in view of the improved commxmications. 

In actual fact, the road proved as vulnerable as the valley bottom; the 
weapons of the armoured cars were ineffective as they had not the necessary 
elevation to fire up the cliffs, and the raiders were able to hold off sufficiently 
for their own ends, the rescue parties sent to help the convoy. 

No comparative figures of losses from the two convoys are available, but 
it is noteworthy that the camel convoy on July the 16th, 1921, except for the 
loads lost through casualties, completed its march for the day. The lorry 
convoy on April the 19th, 1937, was completely broken up by the blocking of 
the road and only a few of the leading lorries got through. 

Both raids gave evidence of previous reconnaissance and careful prepara¬ 
tion by the raiding parties, whose presence was undetected on either occasion 
till fire was opened. In 1937 this was indeed not so surprising as there was 
only khassadar protection of the Shahur area. In 1921 there were regular 
troops in the piquets. In any case, however, the possibility of the enemy using 
successfully broken and precipitous ‘ nalas ’ even when the heights are held, 
is clearly demonstrated; and the need for as thorough search as possible of 
such localities by patrols is emphasised. 

The use of mortars with success in dislodging the enemy in 1921 raid 
from vantage points where other fire was ineffective is noteworthy. This 
weapon was not part of the equipment of the troops in Waxiristan in 1937, 
and its value as a weapon in warfare on the N. W. Frontier appears to have 
been neglected in the years between. Fighting in the Great War that recom¬ 
menced in 1940, and particularly that against the Japanese in 1942 sboww 
what the potentialities of up-to-date forms of this weapon are. pere can be 
little doubt that training and study in the use of the mortar for ^ontier war- 
fare will repay both the time spent on it, as weU as the space allotted to the 
carriage of ammunition for this weapon on the transport available. 

4. General notes on attacks on convoys.^Jn Chapter II above, mention has 
been made of the many enemy attacks on convoys that took place dwmg th 
early period of British occupation of Waziristan, and before a network or 
metalled roads had been constructed. Three of the largest raids have been 
described but there were numerous smaller ones ; and it is instructive 
here, the general features of such raids and the procedure often followed by 
tribesmen in putting them into effect. 

In this connection it may be argued that with the arrival of mechamza- 
tion, the spread of roads, the development of maintenance and transportation 
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.. • 4 thP use of parachute troops, animal convoys will cease. 

tU'LT be tme ‘o “f communication. It is to be remembered 

however’^ that the experience ot recent years has shown that the mechamoal 
tra^rrl convoys on roads are equally vulnerable to attack by raiding parties 
(see Mra 3 above). Moreover there are many large tribal areas on the N. W. 
Rentier as yet uiuierved by roads, and where maintenance or transportation 
air would stiU be difficult (e.g., Tirah). In such cases the use of ammal 
convoys might be imavoidable for limited periods. 

Attacks by hostUe tribesmen on convoys are generally carefully planned 
beforehand and suitable ground is selected. Fire is suddenly opened, often 
from one flank only, so as to ‘ draw ’ the protective detachments. A second 
party then open fire from the other direction. Unless the troops are ready 
for this ruse and take up positions for all round defence as far as possible^ 
they are liable to suffer severely at the onset of the raid. 


Should there be a piquet in the vicinity, one party of tribesmen is usually 
detailed to keep up a hot fire on it. While piquet protection is thus neutralised 
and confusion is caused by the first burst of firing, a party of knife men may 
be expected to charge, attempt to seize any loot or rifles and make away with 
them up a nala or any covered way of escape available. 


The need for wariness and readiness for action on the part of any escorting 
troops is obvious. It is not to be assumed that tribesmen being, for a genera¬ 
tion and more, possessed of modern rifles and ammunition will rely for the 
most part on fire, and are not so likely to charge to close quarters. Experi¬ 
ence has shown that this is not so*. The tribal enemy, no matter where on 
the Frontier to be met, is always ready to stage reckless knife charges, if the 
prospects of success are good. Respect for the troops’ ability to deal with 
them, and fear of failure and punishment are the only deterrents. 

It foUo>vs then, that complete confidence in, and ability to use effectively 

at a second's notice, the hand weapon (whatever it may be) with which the 

soldier is armed, is as necessary as ever. The rapid development of new and 

efficient weapons, the result of, and suitable to warfare with a civilised enemy 

under modern conditions is constantly taking place. It is clear that constant 

study of the use of such weapons under the conditions obtaining on and 

agamst an enemy peculiar to the N. W. Frontier, becomes all the more 
important. 


in the winter of 1922.23 of the Tochi Road to Razmak, 

tU road —This is the ongmal instance of a poHcy and a method tLt has 

on ^ occasions. It marks the change from reliance 

mA?W 1 staple means of line of communication transport, to the use of 
mechamcal transport for the bulk of maintenance work. The road con^trTt^ 
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Mmers, and Pioneers) for nse on such occasions by comparison with contract 
tebour. In considering and appraising road work of this kind, natural 
difficulties of alignment, etc., have[to be taken into consideration ; and in this 
instance some idea of the problem that was faced by the engineers can he 
gained by the illustration at page 23 (a). The road, as actually constructed, 
can be seen in the foreground of this photograph. 

6. The, Makin operations of February 1923 .—The punitive operations for 
the destruction of Makin which were staged from February 6th to 12th, 1923, 
have not been ^ven much prominence or been referred to in manuals or text 
books on Frontier Warfare. Yet they are probably the best example to date 
of well planned, and efficiently executed punitive operations involving the 
destruction of important tribal villages and property. As such they were 
as thorough as the similar attack on Makin* made by the Derajat Column in 
March 1920, with only a fraction of the casualties, and their effect in bringing 
the hostile sections of the Mahsuds to submission was more signal and 
more lasting. The fact that later the Mahsuds responded half heartedly to 
the wave of hostile Red Shirt agitation that swept the Frontier in 1930 and 
1931 (see Part II, Chapter II), and that the notorious hostile Musa Khan 
never again, even when incited by the successful Faqir of Ipi in 1937 and 
1938, seriously raised his hand against the Government, must be ascribed to 
the memory of February 1923. 

The following points are worthy of consideration as examplifying axioms 
and principles enumerated in the manuals:— 


(o) The first paragraph of chapter twelve (P. 123) of Frontier Warfare, 
India 1939, remarks that withdrawals in operations such as the 
destruction of a village, are frequently necessary and str^M 
the difficulties inherent in such withdrawals. The plan on which 
the operations against Makin in February 1923 were carried out, 
involved withdrawing daily after the operations a distance ot 
several miles to Tauda China Camp. The enemy however 
remained true* to his habit of making his chief efforte to attack 
the troops on the withdrawal commencing. This occuttm 
each day and nearly all the casualties to Makin Column occuned 
during the withdrawals. In no case however was 
situation created by the enemy attacks and the losses through¬ 
out were light. This must be ascribed not only to the efficiency 
of the planning of the operations but also to the speed ana 
vigour of the troops. 

One if not the chief, lesson of the operations from 1920 to 1923 Jj the 
’increasing success as time went on, with which the troops dealt 
with the enemy. This was due to the training of fresh troo^ 
on sound lines, and their gradual acquisition of co^denw 
and morale. In the Makin operations of February « 

to be seen the result of these years of reconstruction, and tne 

fruit of the training. 


The achievement of such a result moreover is not to be 

mated. It should be borne in mind that these operation w 
against the most cherished stronghold of the ^pg 

the N. W. Frontier. Any opportunity offered by the tro p 
would have been exploited by tHe enemy to the fuU. 


See 0£6cial History of Operations in Waziristan, 1919-20. 


/ 
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(6) Frontier Warfare India (1939) Chapter'XI section ^2 
CfootTf page 113 , emphasises that the enemy 
without hetra^ig the least sign of his presence, of obse^g 
troops dispositto for hours until he sees a ^ 

weU planned attack delivered with surprising 
Chapter IX of the same manual says in para. 10 f 
29 (p. 82) that piquets must be so sited as to deny to the ©“^“7 
allround from which effective fire might be opened on the 
main body of the column and to guard aU covered approaches 
such as ravines and areas of scrub. 


The incident of the attack at close quarters by enemy swordsmen on 
the company of the 2nd Bn. 39th Royal Garhwal Rifles at lora 
Tizha village on February 10th 1923 examplifies the truth ot 
the first of the above references, and the importance of the 
second. It also shows how vigilance and the provision of close 
protection is necessary at all times. The incident had danger* 
ous possibilities narrowly averted b}’ the efficiency of the com* 
pany’s light machine guns. 

(c) In Chapter VI of ‘ Frontier Warfare India ’ (1939) on pp. 52-54 
the characteristics and uses of Irregular armed forces are set 
out. These are frequently placed under the Military Com* 
mander when operations are being undertaken, and the manner 
of their use in the Makin operations of 1923 is of interest. 


The references quoted above suggest that the “ Scouts ” can be 
usefully employed in co-operation uith regular troops to cover 
the advance of a column, or protect its flanks ; but a warning 
is also conveyed against allotting them tasks incommensurate 
with their strength. 


On February the 7th when Makin Column penetrated to and destroyed 
villages in the heart of Makin, the Tochi Scouts were given the 
task of holding the high hills to the North. This could certainly 
be regarded as within the meaning of covering the advance and 
protecting the flank of the Column ”. At the same time the 
hill features to the North were equally certain to be the objective 
of any enemy concentrations that might be active that day 
(see Scouts Hill on Panorama F. 23. at end of Chapter IV Part 
I). Rentier Irregulars are not equipped to cope with heavy 
casualties, and when such have been sustained bv them, they 
have generally found themselves in difficulties'. On this 
occasion, when the retirement commenced, the Tochi Scouts 
from their exposed position bore the brunt of the enemy 
pressure, and suffered in consequence. 


Their effective counter attack and its results dealt very creditably 
^th the situation ; but it is for consideration whetlier regular 
troops, with higher fire power and automatic weaj.ons, -would 
mit have been a safer insurance for the role of holding Scouts 


is m instance of the 

by a tribTl 1 during a retirement yhen foUoyed 

m sSi «,7ara!^r " 
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iQoy' t MaJmuia tribes and those of 

iyj7 agatTut Mohmand laskkars on the Peshawar Bor&r.—These two owr^ 

^ns are of particular interest in regard to the use of the air arm on the N W 

Frontier, as they were the first in which attacks from the air alone were 

employed in a separate self-contained operation to secure the submission of 
enemy tribesmen. 

Both were successful in that they secured the desired results; and they 
secured them at very small cost to Government in both, casualties and money, 
'Die success also was achieved under slightly different conditions in each case 
i.e. in the case of the Mahsuds, obstinate sections of the tribe (both migratory 
and with fixed dwellings) had to be attacked in their habitat and ultimately 
subjected to air blockade, whereas against the Mohmands a definite enemy 
lashkar had advanced to the administrative border and was a target for attack. 

It is clear therefore that given certain conditions there is a prospect of 
bringing hostile tribes to submission by the more rapid, economical, and 
possibly more humane method of air attack alone as compared with the use 
of land forces, or the two combined. 

It may be profitable therefore as a possible guide to the future to examine 
the features peculiar to the success of these two operations carried out as they 
were when the striking power of the R. A. F. both numerically as regards 
aircraft and in respect of accuracy and power of bombing was comparatively 
undeveloped. 

(a) Features common to both operations .—The enemy were surprised in 
both cases, in tliat neither the Mahsuds nor Mohmands in question knew 
much about the effects of air attack, and in the case of the Mohmands were 
definitely misled by their leaders into thinking it would be ineffective. Night 
bombing in both cases, although on a very small scale, produced marked 
Insults particularly as regards morale. 

This feature of surprise will be more difficult to secure as tribesmen become 
more accustomed to and acquire more knowledge of aircraft. Familianty 
not only breeds contempt but the knowledge of how to escape the dangers of 
bombs to a considerable degree. On the other hand as the power of bomb* 
increases, the destruction to property wll be greater, and the power of air 
attack as a punitive weapon will be correspondingly enhanced. 

As a background, public opinion and the ethics of bombing tribesmen 
have always to be borne in mind, although the experience of both these 
tions goes to show that air attack judiciously handled is probably the most 
humane method of teaching hostile tribesmen lesson. 

(b) Features peculiar to the operations in 2925 against certain 
fr» 6 c 5 .—The operations took a comparatively long time (more than 3 
were employed for 54 days) and submission was secured chiefly by 

of the blockade which, imposed as far as possible by night as well as by 
caused not only interference in daily life and attention to property bu p 
eressive damage to dwellings and deterioration and casualties to flocM 
herds. Shelter from the actual effect of bombs and air gunning ^ 

available in the caves which abound in many parts of Wazimtan, 
an unforeseen feature made its appearance in the form of ^ 

infest the caves. These pests were in fact a vigorous and important auy 
the R. A. F. as they made life unbearable in the caves. This is no OT 
comment but a statement of fact, and the fact is one that wiU alw y 
an effect when tribesmen and their flocks are forced into cave dwelling y 

attacks. 
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(c) Features peculiar to the Air operahons against the Mohmand 
in 1927 —The McSimands laid themselves open to the effects ^ bombing from 
the start under the delusion that it would be meffective. This resulted in 
a number of casualties at the outset (which might have been heavier had 
bombing conditions been more favourable). The wounds inflicted jiere ako 
of the mutilating type which bombing causes, and this had a greater effect 
than bullet wounds on the imagination of the tribesmen. Moreover when 
a man became a casualty from a bomb, his rifle was u.suaUy destroyed mth 
him This was reported to have had considerable effect on the mentality ot 
the tribesmen, to whom a rifle is generaUy of much greater value than the 
life of its owner. 

The above, all contributed to the quick results obtained ; the operation 
being over in a matter of hours. 

Finally in regard to these enterprises as a whole, it is to be remembered 
that while both these successful air operations were carried out by the R. A. F. 
alone, they differed in this respect that whereas in Wuziristan in 1925 no 
land forces were in support and the air arm pure and simple was relied on for 
effect, in 1927 both the army and the armed forces of the Civil were present, 
and ready waiting to take advantage of any chance offered to them. They 
not only provided safe advanced bases for the R. A. F. but blocked the way 
for the hostile leaders’ lashkars had they persisted in their original intention 
of invading administered territorj*. 

8 . The suggestion that Control of the A. U’. Frontier Tribes shouldht 
exercised by the R. A. F .—During the period 1920-29. The question of the 
use of the Air Arm as a major aid to the solution of the problem of dealing 
with the Tribes on the N. W. Frontier of India came under examination more 
than once. 

Consideration in fact was given to it on two occasions ;— 

(o) First in 1922 when A. V. M. Sir Geoffrey Salmond came to India 
on a R.A.F. Mission. 

(6) Second in 1925 when the then A. 0. C. in India put forward a proposal 
that the R. A. F. should take over control of the tribal area on 
the N. W. Frontier. 

The paragraphs which follow summarise the main features of the sugges¬ 
tion made m 1926 when the idea was worked out in some detail. 

The sponsors of the proposal based their suggestions on the experience of 
the air operations against the Mahsuds in 1925 (see Chapter V above), and 
put forward a scheme of which the following were the main features :_ 

(a) The alloca^n of seven Squadrons for the immediate control of the 

SS. W. hYontier with two more stationed within easy distance 
as remlorcements if required. 

Peshawar. Kohat, Arawali. Risalpur. 
advanced landing grounds to be main- 

as advanced possible which could be used on occasion 

as advanced bases for operational purposes. 

(c) The retention of Rentier Constabulary, and Irregular Corns • 

and for thft r garrisons of Frontier Towns, 

^ Pobtical officers and civil communioa* 
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{d) The military control of the Frontier to be vested in the Air Officer 
Commanding in India with whom the PoUtical Administration 
would deal direct. Local R. A. F. Commanders to be in close 
touch with local Political officers. 

(e) A reduction in the land Forces of the Government of India to what¬ 
ever degree was considered advisable, as a result of the release 
of the troops mentioned in (c) above. 

These proposals were provisional ones drawn up without collaboration 
with the Army Staff, and were subject to acceptance by the Army authorities. 

When under consideration by the Government of India the scheme gave 
rise to a good deal of controversy and was ultimately negatived. Much of 
the controversial evidence is now out of date and of doubtful value in view 
of the great air development that has taken place since. It is therefore not 
included here. One or two non-controversial facts however stand out, and 
are recorded for the student as principles that are likely to hold good for the 
future. They will be valid under any system of control of the tribal area on 
the N. W. Frontier of India until this comes finally under a settled and policed 
administration. 


Firstly, the only real solution of the Frontier tribal problem is develop¬ 
ment and assistance on the road to civilisation. Two of the chief aids to this 
are good communications and free intercourse. Any innovations on the 
military side, whether in the direction of exercising control by air or by any 
other means, should have in view these requirements, and cater for them. 

Secondly, so long as Frontier Irregular Corps are employed in tribal 
areas, they require the adequate and close support of Regular troops (see 
Frontier Warfare India 1939, Chapter VI Sec. 16, and the account in the 
official history of the Waziristan Operations 1919-20, of the mutinies among 
Militias in 1919). With regard to this it is perhaps relevant to remark that 
developments in the use of airborne troops may well alter values of time and 
distance, with a corresponding economy in our forces. 

Thirdly, there is the ethical aspect [already mentioned in para. 7 (a) above] 
of bombing tribal areas. Whether or no the experiences of total ^w since 
1940, and the use of the bomber on a large scale in major operations, will do 
anything to modify or alter popular aversion to bombing tribesmen or t^ 
villages remains to be seen. It certainly existed during the years coveyi 
by this record, and experience showed that public opinion in England, India 
and elsewhere was liable to be fickle and credulous of irresponsible stones. 
Power of control from the air is liable to be curtailed by such influences. 

Mention has been made above of airborne troops. Up to the time ^ 
the events recorded in this volume development of the Air arm had not mcludM 
the training and use of airborne troops. This aspect of . 

its relation to the Eghting forces must be regarded as a separate facto and OM 

that has yet to be tried on the N. W. Frontier. *3 

that the use of airborne troops must ineyitably have its f 
of Frontier military problems, and that such handlmg is likely to be 
rather than an Airforce responsibility, the subject is not one that 

further in this Volume. 
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appendix I 


Annouiieement made to the Mahsitd^ on 5th November 1921 

Preamble -Owins to their sincere desire for peace and the betterment and free 
j f of th« tribes on the lines of their cherished institutions, the Government 

of todia have decided ^o announce the following generous lines of policy by which they 
pL^ose to be^ided in the future in regard to the occupation and administration of 

Mahsud country : , i • 

(W Thouch it is the intention of Government to remain for so long os it pleases iQ 
occupation of the Mahsud country, it has no intention of introducing into that country 
the regular administration of a settled district, but it will administer it on tribal lines m 
accordance with tribal customs and usage. 

(2) Allowances and other privileges will be granted as Government inay deem proper 
having due regard to services render^ and especially to the degree in which the oo^opera- 
tioD of Maliks and tribesmen is forthcoming for the restoration and maintenance of law 
and order. 

(3) The conditions for the payment of allowances will be:— 

(а) to the Maliks for their services in actively helping the Khassadar scheme^ 

(б) to the Maliks for the maintaining of order in their section. 

Those sections which have cleared their account and such individuals as have render^ 
conspicuous service will be permitted to count their allowances from the date of this 
announcement. 


(4) Proprietary rights of Mahsuds in all produce will be respected, but the Govern* 
ment reserves to itself the right to levy after the next five years as the due of the 
Supreme Government a light toll in kind whether on flocks or othem'ise. 

(5) Ko land revenue whatever will bo demanded for the next twenty years, the matter 
to be further considered on the expirj* of that period. 

(6) There will be no interference in w*omen cases which shall be settled by Mahsud 
Jirga when Mahsuds only are concerned ; and when Mahsuds and another tribe are con* 
'Cemed, by joint Jirga of Mahsuds and that tribe. 

(7) Ko coiirt fees whatever will be levied for the next five years, thereafter for the 
succeeding years on eight-anna court fee will be levied : the matter to be further oonsi* 
•dered on expiry of that period. 

(8) Ko forced enlistment will be imposed. 

(9) All cases wrill be dealt with by Jirga except offences committed against the 
<3ovemment or Government servants or in the Government settlements. 
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APPENDIX n 

Annovncement made to the Wana TVazirt on 10th November 1921 

sincere desire for peace and the betterment and free 

j cherished institutions, the Government of 

tod^have decid^ to announce the foUowing generous lines of policy by which the? 

««/., mtention of Government to remain for so long as it pleases in 

co„n?^ ^ it has no intention of introducing £toThat 

country the regular administration of a settled district, but it will administer it on tribal 
lines m accordance with tribal customs and usage. uimmoier n on moai 

(2) Allowances and other privUeges will be granted as Government may deem proper 
^vmg^e regard to services rendered and especiaUy to the degree in which the co-opera- 
ti^ of Maliks and tribesmen is forthcoming for the restoration and maintenance of lew 
and order. 


(3) The conditions for the payment of allowances will be 

(o) to the Maliks for their services in actively helping the KLassadap scheme. 

{b) to the Maliks for the maintaining of order in their sections. Those sections 
which have cleared their account and such individuals as have rendered 
conspicuous service will be permitted to count their allowances from the 
^te of this aimouncement. Amnesty will be granted to aU Wane Wasirs 
including Militia deserters, who return to their homes, Goverziment reeerv* 
ing the right to recover Government rides by whatever means they choose. 

(4) Proprietary rights of Wana Wazirs in all produce will be respected, but the Govern* 
ment reserves to itself the right to levy after the next five years as the due of the Supreme 
Government a light toll in kind whether on fiocks or otherwise. 

(6) No land re%-enue whatever will be demanded for the next twenty years, the matter 
to be further considered on the expiry of that period. 

(6) There will be no interference in women cases which shall be settled by Wana 
Wszirs Jirga when Wana Wazirs only are concerned: and when Wana Wazirs a r^ 
another tribe are concerned, by joint Jirga of Wana Wazirs and that tribe. 

(7) No court feea whatever will be levied for the next five years, thereafter for the 
fuccee^g years an eigbt*anna court fee will be levied : the matter to be frirtber consi* 
dered on expiry of that period. 

(8) No forced enlistment will be imposed. 

(9) All cases will be dealt with by Jirga except offences committed against the Goyem*> 
ment or Government servants or in the Government settlements. 



appendix III 

I have heard the petition which you signed and presented to the Resident yesterday. 
It has again been explained to you in Pushto and you have endorsed it. 

I wish to remind you that you are liable by your own tribal custom to suffer for the 
misdeedfof your feUow tribesmen if you faU to surrender them for tr^ ^d pi^ahment. 
TherTSn be^nTquestion that the whole of Makin is liable to be pumsh^ for the orimea 
of Musa Khan and his associates who murdered Lieutenant Dickson. I have, however, 
taken all possible steps hitherto, to confine the punishment to the ^ty^d save the 
docent ^m suffering. I realise, moreover, that m the case of Musa ^an and his 
inhere are certain^facts which make it difficult for you to exorcise control over him 
^rdine to your tribal custom ; it is weU known as you say that he has received support 
^m outside ffie tribe. This may make it difficult at first to exclude him and his associates 
from your limits, but I warn you that it is your duty to keep him away from Makm. 
Ooveniment is prepared to assist you in cany^ out this duty by engaging yo^ Knassa- 
dare ; it is also the intention of Government, as you know, to locate its forces on the Razmak 
plateau, whence they will be in a position to inflict serious damage on any village which 
u known to be sheltering theee offenders. The roads connecting the Makin Khassadar 
post with Razjnak and Fiazha are also necessary, and their construction will be taken 
in hand as soon as Government thinks fit. In view of the difficulties caused by Mahsud 
contractors in the past, I cannot promise that the road will be built solely by Mahsud 
contractors, and I propose to construct a considerable part of it by means of the troops 
under my command. But if 1 find I can get the work satisfaotorily and cheaply done 
by Mahsud contractors I am quite ready to consider your request on the subject. 

Your Ehassadars will be enlisted in a few days, and a post will be built on a spot 
which I will select. As regards allowances, you wiU receive them as from the date of this 
settlement, on the same Male as the other Mahsuds and on the same conditions of full 
sectional and territorial responsibility. You will in future be held strictly responsible 
for the acts of all outlaws frem Briti^ Territory residing with you. You will receive an 
amnesty for all past offences on condition that you return all Goverxunent rifles 
known to be in your posseesion* 
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APPENDIX IV 

Ahkouko&mbi^ bv the ;Gbnebal Ofticbb Cohmandino, Wazibistan Foboe^ to the 
Maesud Jiboa at Taitda China Caup» Mahin, on 23bd Mabch 1923 

I» On 6th November 1921» at Tank I announced* through the Resident in Waziris- 
^an the orders of Government regarding their future policy in Mahsud country to you» the 
representatives of the three Mahsud sections. You remember the terms which were 
then given out* In pursuance of that policy you were granted increased Maliki allow* 
ances and a scheme was drawn up for affording you generous employment in a Khaasadar 
force for the purpose of enabling you to carry out your responsibilities for controlling your 
country. 

2. In July last» a further jirga of your representatives was held in Ladha in which 
the details of the distribution of the allowances and of the Kbassadar scheme was worked 
out. You accepted your full sectional and territorial responsibilities and these are now 
re-affirmed. 

3. Since July last, unfortunately, some of your sections behaved in a manner which 

necessitated the use of force against them, both by land and from air. I am glad, howevei; 
that the AbduUais and Band Khels of Makin have now made a settlement with Govern¬ 
ment, and I hope they will do their best to carry it out. The Jalal Khels have also made 
a settlement and I hope to see their representative jirga at Sorarogha in a day or two, 
The Garrerai and Guri Khel sub-sections of the Manzais, whose representatives are here 
to-day, have made amends for their recent offences. A few sections, however, of the 
Bahlolzais and Manzais are not represented here now, but I hope to go shortly to 
Sarwekai where it may be possible to effect a settlement with them also. • -u 

4. During the last ten days you have been here and have discussed in detail with 
the Resident the arrangements required for carrying into effect the policy of Government 
aa now defined. That policy, as you have been formed, is intended to enable you to 
organise your tribe in such a manner that you may be able to carry out the responsibmti^ 
which you owe to Government and especially to control the bad characters of your tnbe. 

Your duties to Government include your assistance in the constrution and protection 
of the roads which are now being undertaken from the plateau of Bazroak to SwarowB 
and from Jandola to Sarwekai. Owing to the unsatisfactory nature of the work done by 
certain Mahsud contractoi-s in the past, Government has decided to exercise then rign^ 
to construct as much of the road as they think fit by military labour and by outeide con¬ 
tractors. But as you have presented many applications to be granted contracts on tno 
road work, I am authorising the Resident to arrange for the employment of such wansua 
eontractore as may be considered likely to execute their contrac^ satisfactonly sQQ 
cheaply. The Resident will also arrange with you for the allotment of contracts in cei^^ 
areas to each of the main sections and for the protection of the work by the sections 

concemed.^e^ on, when the work on constructing permanent posts for the Scou^ 
at Sorarogha, Kotkai the Shahur Tangi and Sarwekai cm be taken hand, it ^oe 
seen whether your work as contractors on the road will justify your being g 

contracts for the construction of the posts also. Assist 

6. When the roads and posts have been constructed, you will be 

in protecting them and for this purpose the scheme of KhMsadw posts has 
•dered with you by the Resident, and you have agreed to the scheme as now r 

^’Xhe scheme is intended, as you are well aware, to 

section of the Mahsud tribe shaU receive a fair share of 

meet. It is the intention of Government that you ^PP iJti, 

■carrying out your duties by means of your own tribal .. * % times 

interference by Government as possible. it reserves 

to take all necessary steps for the enforcement of order m any way 

its right to seize offenders wherever they may be found and to punish them m any 

that it thinks fit. ... 

7. Finally, I wish to announce to you that I intend shortly ^ wi^ r portion of 

an order that I may concentrate my military lahom w the Toi-Tauda 

the road. I hope your contractors who will be offered contracts on |^°® fa, m, 

Siina portion wHl carry out their work so Sfe? 

to brii^ a force back to this camp in order to have the road completedby ^ - 


Appendix I above, 
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appendix V 

TKV Madd4 Khel Dabwesh Khel on thb 

TbANEI^TION O, AN AOBKEM-N^ 

We fuUy t} 

new increased described in our tribal ai:roemont made on the luth 

old allowances were based are fuUy a^^reo to the 

July 1908. and have 5 accept all the conditions and regnlations with- 

renewal of agreement, and we conf^i Julv 1908 m<‘V considered as renewed and 

Se X“S’.o“ v« .e“ S-. O' '« P“0 •'''“"Sl. oor U.u... ,o co„„m ...,v offence 

^n^i^the last 147'eara the conatitution end organisation of the frontier tribes has 

ace.rrto the 1- of -f- rotThrp'eiala^rG^S pJisbair Tnr'S.r l.Th': 

their^rwrabers stopping internal and external rms-demeanours and fulhlhng their obh^- 
ti^ns they have nevertheless been weakenetl by the changes referre.1 to 
renak thif deLiency and to strengthen our haiuis satisfactorily we consider tliat the 
Government should^seek o new method of helping us effectively. Hence our P^opo^j 
for the appointment of a tribal force, tho Kliassadars. By the grant ot .-uch 
assistance our personal relations and authority wiU acquire .strength and support, and 
we shall be capable of bearing with ease and with conlidenee the burden of obligation 
to the Govenunent. and wo shall be able without dilhcully to iarr>- out and fulhll th© 
duties of our office. Even if it be coiufidered inadvisable to grant tins request, we and 
our tribes will abide by and be bound by the conditions of our agreement. 

On behalf of ourselves and our tribe we acknowledge and conlinn this agreement 
and in token thereof we affix our seaU. 


Tbakslatiok 07 Aob&sms>'t mads by the Manzar Kiist Wazirs, datbd thb 26th 

August 1922 

Our old increased allowances and our new KhaUora and Razinak allowances have 
today been read out to us in full jirga. Wo accept the distribution, the previous condi* 
tioivs of the old allowances will remain in force and in consideration of the new aUowanca 
of Bs. 1»000 we shall be bound by the following fresh conditions 

L Any Government servant or» at tho option of Govemnient any othor person will 
have the right of traversing our limits from the Razmak-Khaisora lino to the Too hi, but 
for their own safety they must be protected by our Kho^sailors or. if neco.^snry. tribal 
badraggas or piquets. For the present the route taken must be the tribal paths and 
roaoa, and the cozutruction of a new road is not implied by this condition. We shall be 
responsible for safety and protection of this route. 

2, We shall be responsible that we do not conunit any offence in Govormnent terri- 
tory and that we allow no member of another tribe to pass through our limits with the 
object of committing an offence in Govenunent territory ami we shall be responsible 
tribally and territorially for this. This condition was possiblv included in th© old agree* 
ment too. 


3. If C^i^mment ever need to build a metalled road or towers in our territory between 
the Razmak-Khaisora line and the Tochi, a separate agreement is to be made on this 
pomt. 

_ ^ ateady to give as many extra Khassadars as required froni our tribe, and 

we shall be responsible for their good behaviour. 

6. If it ia necessary to make a post for the location of tribal Khasaadars in our terri- 

27old m consultation with the PoUtical Agent. Tochi. whether on 

“ « n.« Tut post or on th© Loargai or any other suitable spot. 

fiiUv ccnridapAfl^^^ ^ Khel Wazirs of Tochi and Mamirogha has most care* 

conditions, and we affix our seaU in token of acknowledging 



APPENDIX VI 


The KidnAPP iKG fbom Kohat Caetonmekt on 14th Apbil 1923 or Mibs F-TTia Dauobteb 
OP Majoh a. J. Ellis, D.S.O., the Boedeb Regiment, G. S. O., Isx Gbade, Head- 
QrAJlTERS KohAT DISTRICT. 


About 0200 hours on 14th April 1923, five Afridi outlaws broke into Kohat Canton- 
perpetrated a very daring outrage. They murdered Mrs. Ellis, wife of Major 
A. J. Ellis, D.S.O., of the Border Regiment, and kidnapped Miss Molly Ellis, their daughter 
aged 17. The outrage was committed in a bungalow in the centre of Kohat Cantonment 
dooT to Flag Staff House)» where Major Ellis and his family lived. He wae then os 
the Staff of Kohat District Headquarters as G. S. 0. 1. 

On the day in question, Major Ellis was himself absent on tour, and his wife and 
daughter were sleeping in the same bedroom together. Another officer and hie wife 
were sharing the bungalow, and arrangements had also been made to attract the attention 
of the guard at Flag Staff House if necessary by whistle. Kohat Cantonment at this 
time was not protected with a wire entanglement, but there was a comprehensive system 
of police patroUing, and all bungalows liad chowkidars. 


The Cidnappers broke into the bimgalow apparently with tiie aid of the chowkidar 
(who was missing the next morning). Mrs. Ellis resisted and was killed with a knife 
but no shot was ^d and nothing was beard or discovered until after the raiders had made 
off with their victim. Miss Ellis was carried off in her night clotlies and was transported 
into Afridi territorj*. During their journey the party hid by day and moved by night 
through tribal territory, Miss Ellis being carried for the most part on a charpoy by four 
of the kidnappers. They eventually arrived at the house of one of the outlaws near 
Khanki Bazar in Tirah Jowaki country*. 

As soon as the kidnapping was discovered, the Kohat Mobile tioops moved out to 
intercept. Word was sent to all villages to the North and M'est of Kohat both cis^and* 
trans-border, and all their Chigha parties also w*ent out to try and intercept the raiders. 
In the effort to do this the co-operation of the tribes was whole hearted. Fortunately 
at that time there was no tribal hostility on this part of the Frontier, and it was realised 
that the outrage was the work of a gang of outlaws whose sole object was to obtain 
a bargaining coxmter with w*bich to extract a pardon for their own past offences; as also 
release from jail of other offenders who w*ere their friends or relations. 


In spite liowever of the efforts of all the troops and parties, the kidnappers evaded 
capture. The start they obtained enabled them to cross the administrative border before 
the troops or Political armed forces could intercept them, and thereafter good fortune 
aided them in eluding the tribal parties that tried to cut them off. 

After four days news reached the Goveinmcnt that Miss Ellis was in the Khanki 
Valley in Tirah. Confirmation of the identity of her captors was also received. These 
were men whose complicity in a previous outrage had been established by infomati<m 
(hat had only recently come into the bands of Government. It was clear that wd* 
napping w as due to their realization of this fact, and indeed was a desperate bid by them 
to secure immunity from retribution for their crimes. They imm^intely made pre¬ 
posterous demands as conditions for Miss Ellis’s release. These were rejected and on 
April 20th the Government despatched a party to Khanki Bazaar of which the 
members werelMrs. Lilian Starr, a worker in the Mission Hospital, Peshawsr, Mian Bahadur 
Risaldar Moghul Baz Khan, Indian Personal Assistant to the Chief CoromiMioner ol the 
North West Frontier Province, and Khan Bahadur Quh Khan, Assistant Political Ufficer 

Kurram. 


This party went with the object of enlisting the aid of the influential Orakzai 
Mahmud Akhunzada at Khanki Bazaar, as it was thought that without fais aid and pro^- 
tion the outlaws could not retain Miss Ellis in that locality. They went 
announced end traveUed via Kohat, Hengu. Shinawari, the Cba^ Kotal and the 
Valley, being handed on from one tribal section to the next tiU they reached their d^tm^ 
(ion. In spite of efforts made by the MuUa to prevent the party rewhing 
arrived there safely, on the evening of April 21st. In the negotiations which foUowed 
between the MuUa and the outlaws. Miss Ellis was handed over to him. 

This secured her release. She was quite unbanned, and with the 

ShiMwTi K.d Kohat on Vl 2«1>- Th. incidwtt oallad forth umvataal 
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j * -♦ !«;<«. Pliw's hardihood in carrying through 3uch an ordeal. The courage 
InSose who accompanied fTS^heir undoub^y dangerous but aucceee- 
fillSJoT^ae also acclaimed, aud received official recognition. 

The activities of the outlaws however were not at an end. Although Miss Ellis had 
haen released the outlaws themselves had escap^ and fled across the Dui^d Line. 

AfriSShkar in fact arrived at Khanki Bazaar just too late to intercept them, and 

destroyed the refuge where they had lodged. 

Protracted negotiations now followed between the BritUh Government and the Afghan 
Govenment at Klbul to secure the capture of the gang. The difficulties however wem 
many^d the gang ensconced themselves in a locality close to the Durand Line it^lf. 
TS^e^bled thim to move across the border according as danger threatened from either 
gide, and only a secrotly prearranged and concerted drive from both aides had any hope 

of success. 

No such concerted plan could however be easily staged. Negotiations were still 
in nrcCTcas the following outiimn when on November 7th the gang perpetrated a second 
out^e of a similar nature to the Brst. They descended on Paraohmar^ and during the 
nig^tried to kidnap Mrs. Watts, wife of Capt. Watts {1st Bn. 12th Frontier Force Begi- 
i^nt. seconded to the Kurram MiUtia). The detaUs of this tragedy will never be known 
ss both Capt. and Mrs. Watts were found dead in their bungalow ; but the ciroumstanoos 
made it evident that Capt. Watts had. unarmed, tried to ^ve his wife from being kid- 
nappeds and in the struggle both had been killed with knives. 

This brought matters to a head, and as a result of the energetic measures which 
followed in which concerted action was taken by the British and Afghan Govornmente 
as well as Afridi lashkars from Tirah, the gang was finally liquidated. One member was 
caught in British territory and hanged, but the bulk of them with their families were 
apprehended in Afghanistan and deported to Turkistan by the Afghan Government. 

The story is of great interest as an example of the great difficulties that aro likely to 
arise if a valuable captive falls into the hands of hostiles across the administrative bo^er. 
In this instance fortune favoured the Mission that secured Miss EUis*s reloaso, and the 
ambiance of all tribesmen on the British side of the Durand Line was with the Govern- 
meat. It was obvious, however, that the outlaws had clearly appreciated the value 
of such a hostage. Should a similar situation arise under less favourable circumstances-^ 
e.^. when tribal hostility is in evidence, or a campaign is in progress ^the embarrassment 
to Government would very much greater ; and any Military Commander charged with 
the conduct of operations at the time, would be severely handicapped. 
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APPENDIX VII 

Wazibistau Gabmson on Formation or Wahmstan Miutabt District Apbh, 1924 

H. Q. WAZIRI8TA2? District, Deba Ismail Eran 

TROOPS 


Den IsmaU Khan 

One Indian cavalry regiment. (Less one squadron at Tank). . 
H. Q. Divisional Signals and one signal company comprising 
H. Q. operating and despatch rider section. 

Visual section. 

Wireless section. 

One company Indian infantry. {From Tank). 

Two bullock troops. (Animal transport). 


Tank 

One squadron Indian cavalry. (From regiment at Dera Ismail Khan). 

One Indian infantry battalion. (Less one company at Dera Ismail Khan). 

Manzai 

E. Q. Infantry brigade. 

One pack battery R.A. (2*75' guns). 

Post artillery. (Two 10 pr. guns). 

Signals:—One pack cable section. 

One brigade signal section. 

One section armoured cars. (From company at Gardai). 

One Indian infantry battalion. (Lees two companies at Khirgi). 

One Indian infantry battalion. (Less two platoons at Kaor). 

One divisional troops transport company. (Animal transport). 

Hari Indus 

One company Indian infantry. (From battalion at Jandola). 

Kaur (under Manzai) 

Two platoons Indian infantry. (From battalion at Manzai). 

Khirgi (under Manzai) 

Two companies Indian infantry. (From battalion at Manzai). 

Jandola (xmder Manzai) 

One Indian infantry battalion. (Less one company at Mari Indus). 

Razmdk 

H. Q. Infantry brigade. 

One squadron Indian cavalry. (From Bazinu). 

One Indian pack artillery brigade. (Lees one battery at Manzai), 

One section medium battery. (Two 6' howitzers). 

Two field companies sappers and miners. 

One infantry brigade signal section. 

One British infantry battalion. 

Three Indian infantry battalions. 

Two Gurkha battalions. 
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One battalion Indian pioneers. 

One infantry brigade transport company L(aiumal transport.) 

One divieional troops transport company J 

Gardai 

One'^^^om^dTar Royal Tank Corps. (Less one section at Manzai). 

Xtvo Indian infantry battalions. 

Damdil (under Gordai) 

Post artillery. Two 4*5' howitzers. 

One Indian infantry battalion. 

Dardoni (under Bonnu). 

Post artillery. (T^’o 15-pr. guns). 

One Indian infantry battalion. 

Idak (under Bannu) 

Post artilleiy. (One 15-pr. and 4*5' howitzer). 

On© Indian infantry battalion. (Detaclunent at Thai in Tocbi). 

jSaid^i (under Bannu). 

Post artillerj'. (One 15*pr. gun and one 4*5' howitzer). 

Two companies Indian iiifontrj*. 

Bannu 

H. Q. Infantry brigade. 

One regiment Indian cavalry*. (Less one squadron at Razmak). 

H. Q. Post artillery with four 15-pr. guns. 

H. Q. Signal company with one infantry brigade signal section. 

Two Indian infantry battalions. (Less two companies at Saidgi), 

One infantry brigade transport company. (Animal transport), 

Kot^.—S upply and Medical and Veterinary Services have not been shown in the 
above gsrrLon, as these were still organised on a Field Basis, and were not established aa a 
peace organisation tilUater. 

FRONTIER IRREGULAR CORPS IN WAZIRISTAN IN APRIL 1924. 

The total strength was as follows 
Tochi ScouU— 

Infantry . . . 2,153 combatants organised into 39 platoons. 

Mounted mfantry . 160 combatants organised into 3 troops. 

South TFoztVuton Scouts— 

l^antry . • • . . 2,649 combatants organised into 4S platoons. 

Runted i^^try . 100 combatants organised into 2 troops. 

Ihe distribution of the above in garrisons and posts were as follows I— 

TocAi Scouts 


Posts 


Miranshah (H. Q.) 
Spinwam . 

Datta Ehel 
Boya 

Tamre Oba 
Idak . 

Jandola (H. Q.) 
Sarwokai 
8pbtoi 
Cbagxnalai . 
Sorarogha . 

Kotkai 


• • . 
South WazirisUxn Scouts 


Infantry' 

(number) 

730 

228 

166 

62 

609 

31 

739 

398 

157 

127 

383 

65 

137 


Mounted infantry 
(number) 











} 
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introduction to part n 


Part I of this volume has dealt with the period foUowing the heavy fighting 
of the Derajat Column in Waziristan in 1919/20. 

The vears 1924 to 1929 saw as has been recorded, considerable progress 
made in the pacification of the Frontier tribes ; ^t in the latter year and in 
1930. world ev^ents had an influence on the N. W. IVontier of Iridia. 1 he great 
financial slump, a change of Government in England, a pohtical drive in favour 
of world disarmament; all these did not fail to have political repercussions in 
the East, and in India in particular. 


They manifested themselves early on the N. W. Frontier. Their effect 
however, as might be expected under such ciicumstances, emanated from the 
larger centres in the province and not from the tribal areas. The scene there¬ 
fore changes ; and the important military events of the next few years which 
form the subject of most of Part II of this volume, were staged mainly in the 
Administered Territory of the Province and chiefly in the Peshawar Plain. 
Although these happenings were not without effect on the tribes of Waziristan 
the time was not yet ripe for those turbulent fanatics to raise widespread trouble 
once more. The memories of the retribution wreaked on Makin seven years 
earlier were still fresh ; and a younger generation without knowledge or expe¬ 
rience of such things, had not yet grown up. 

Throughout therefore the trouble which beset the Government of the 
N. W. F. I^ovince in the Peshawar Plain during 1930 and 1931, we see W’aziris- 
tan if not comparatively apathetic at least unwilling to join on any scale in the 
turmoil.^ 


In the Chapters which follow, the first two are devoted to a resume of the 
Khudai Khidmatgar or Red Shirt movement from its inception till it faded into 
insignificance in early 1932. Subsequent Chapters deal with the various hap¬ 
penings during the same period, either in the nature of internal disturbance 
necessitating the use of military force, or tribal incursions which involved 
minor military operations to deal with the invaders. 

In reading the record, for a proper perspective of the picture, a recollec¬ 
tion of the dates is desirable ; also a mindfolness of the fact that all the events 
and operations described in Chapters 3 to 10, were concurrent with the move- 
ment the course of which is outlined in Chapters 1 and 2. 

The operations in Mohmand country in 1933 were the result of the unstable 
and ui^tiafactory conditions that up to then had existed in this restless corner 
ol the frontier. Unfortunately as the record shows, the measures to deal with 
hostile ekments and stabilize the situation were not sufficiently thoroueh 
and a^her campaign had to be undertaken in 1936 which is described in 


The a^ action against a small section of recalcitrants in Bajaur in 1933 was 

dangerous pocket of intrigue 
tKf Iht i«f! Government. Its success earned the instant grati- 

well^f - - persuaai^^as 
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CHAPTER I 


1930 


The Red Shirt movement, 

(See Map “ 2 ” in pocket.) 

During the disturbances in the North West Frontier Province, of 1930 
Initial situation. a prominent part was played by the Red Shirt orga- 

Abdul Ghafar Khan. nization. 

During the year 1929, the Indian National Congress was organizing 
throughout India the launching of a Civil Disobedience Campaign. They had 
made very little headway in the Frontier Province, in spite of strenuous efforts 
to do so, until they succeeded in securing, towards the end of that year, the 
active co-operation of Abdul Ghafar Kh an of Utmanzai—a village some 20 
miles North East of Peshawar, near Charsadda. 

Abdul Ghafar Khan belonged to a good family and oumed a considerable 
amount of land and property in the Charsadda sub-division. He was not parti¬ 
cularly well educated, but had personality and character, and he possessed 
influence over the uneducated masses in the Province. He had taken a very 
prominent part in the Khilafat* agitation of 1920, in which the Congress leaders 
strove hard to bring about an agreement between Hindus and Muhammadans 
against the Government while launching their non-co-operation movement. 
In that year he had been sent to prison for three years under the Frontier (Crimes 
Regulations for refusing to give security for good behaviour. 

After being released from prison about 1923, he did not come into promi¬ 
nence again for some years except as the organizer of the Azad School (School 
of Freedom). He started this in his village for the education of boys of his own 
and neighbouring villages. It w’as intended in the form of a national institu¬ 
tion unaided by the State; and it played in fact a considerable part in the 
troublous times of 1930. 


Towards the end of the summer of 1929 Abdul Ghafar Khan announced in 

a letter to the Press that, in order to arouse the people 
of the Frontier from their state of apathy, he proposed 
to organize a Frontier Youth League in the North 
West Frontier Province. He invited aU youths who loved their country to 
attend the first meeting, which would shortly be held in the village of Utmanzai, 
to discuss ways and means. This meeting, which was attended by numbers of 
people from the Peshawar District and by representatives from other frontier 
districts, marked the start of the active agitation which subsequently became 
widespread. 

The objects of the League were announced to be first, as in the c^e 
Indian Congress, to obtain complete independence; secondly, to bring a ou 
Hindu-Muhammadan Unity; and thirdly the improvement of educational ana 

religious conditions, and similar aims. 

As soon as Abdul Ghafar Khan had set the central organization at Utman- 
zai on its feet, he proceeded to organize district and village committees thro g • 
out the Province. To do this he toured constantly from place to place, getwg 
into personal touch with the people, holding meetings a.nd matog i 6®" , 

kno wn what the objects of the League were and how it should be orga 

•A note on the Khilafat in relation to Indian Politics is given as an Appends to 
Part II. 
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At tat he couhned Kohta Baimu M.d Dera Ismail 

- -- 

In December 1929 he tl,is [,,. constant louring for the next 

delegate from ? jggo with another extended tour right tlirough 

of'Sat, Bminu and Dera Ismail Khan, enrolling members ol lus 

League as he a enL league began to apiiear in red 

began, be 

Kh.~n“darr;ete"ih4 on the 20 .h of April a, lus oivn village, Vtinan- 

“‘•r“''i:.ta:?Z!;i”pr:-:t::miL t.as mecing, and 

many Sges in *' S! falnlliglasn'ta t wo days,‘and 

on'e'onts cMef'feau'ireswas a Inghly seditious drama, enacted by the bo.vs of 
the Azad School ivliich ivas calculated to bring the Governiiient into liatied and 

contempt. i m i i 

Three davs later, on the 23rd of April, Government took action and Abdul 

Abdul Ghafar Khan Qhafar Khan and a number of other leading agitators 

and his lieutenants arrest- p^slmwar City were arrested. 

It was these arrests which led to the serious disturbances in Peshawar City 
of April 1930. as a result of which control of the City area was actually in the 
hands of Congress Volunteers for some ten days. The detail> of thi> and how 
the situation was dealt with are iii the next Chapter. 

The riots in Peshawar Citv were the signal for intensive propaganda and 

agitation throughout the district : and many thou* 
Troops c^ed out in of villagers, who up to that time had taken no 

support of civil power. Youth League movement, started to dye 

their clothes and join the Red Shirts. 

One of the centres wliere signs of disaffection Aveie quickly evident was 
Kohat City. The lesson however had by then been learnt, and measures were 
taken to deal with the trouble there before it came to a head. The course of 
events in Kohat, which followed in sequence a few days after those in Peshawar 
City, form an interesting parallel to the latter. They also are dealt uith in the 
next Chapter as well as in the Commentary Chapter X. 

As soon as the situation in Peshawar City was well in hand, troops were 
sent out into the district to assist the civil authorities in arresting the leaders. 
The steps taken rapidly brought the movement under control for the time being, 
except in the Charsadda sub-division, the original source of the League, where it 
had taken a firm hold. 

Charsadda itself, the headquarters of Abdul Ghafar Khan, had from the 

very first been one of the most important centres 
Troops in the Char- of Congress activity and anti-Government propaganda, 
sadda area. It also known that its inhabitants were concern¬ 

ed in sending supplies across the border. The " Red 
Shirt ” movement in the area had reached such proportions that it had become 
obvious that military aid would be required sooner or later. Accordingly the 
Risalpur Flying Column*assisted the civil authorities to carry out arrests on 


1930 

April-May 


•For composition of Bisalpur Flying Column sec page 102. 
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— ^ the 12th of May at the village of Kattozai and Matta Mughal Khel, a few miles- 

AprO-Kay villages supplies were being sent to a hostUe 

Mohmand band beyond the administrative border. The Column also rounded 
up Utmanzai on the 14th and Dargai on the 16th. Both these operations came 
as a complete surprise, the villages being surrounded before dawn. The Flvine 
Column then encamped outside Charsadda. ® 


By the 21st of May the Civil Authorities were satisfied with the situation 
and on the following morning the Flying Column returned to Risalpur. 

The moment the troops left that area however, the situation deteriorated so 
rapidly that a request was made for their return, and on the 26th of May the 
Flying Column was once more at Charsadda. 


On the 27th, the Guides Cavalry were sent to Mardan to co-operate with 

Troops called out again 13th F. F. Rifles at that place in support^ 

in the Charsadda area. the civil authorities in the roundmg up of TaJdtar, 

a village on the Swat River Canal some twelve miles 
north west of Mardan. During this operation “ Red Shirt ” crowds collected 
outside the cordon of infantry surrounding the village and opened fire on the 
2nd Bn. 13th F. F. Rifles, who were forced to reply to keep the crowd at a dis¬ 
tance. The Guides Cavalry returned to Charsadda on the 29th. 

It was now realized that more stringent measures were required to deal with. 
the situation that had arisen at Charsadda. It was a hotbed of sedition and it 
was essential to prevent the inhabitants from communicating either with their 
sympathisers across the border or with their friends in other parts of the district. 
It was decided that the town should he blockaded and that this should be carried 
out as a military operation. 

The Risalpur Flying Column was reinforced by two Bns. from outside the- 
District, 1st Bn. 1st Punjab Regiment from Jhelum and 2nd Bn. 7th Rajput 
Regiment from Rawalpindi, which reached Charsadda on the 30th of May. 

Plans for the blockade were prepared, and the troops were in position by 
dawn on the 1st of June. A rigid blockade was kept on the town and was not 
removed until dawm on the 15th of June. By this date the Civil Authorities 
were satisfied that the inhabitants had realized the errors of their ways; but 
the southern end of Charsadda, known as Prang was still obdurate. The block¬ 
ade on this portion was not raised until the 27th of June. 

With the troops released from Charsadda a blockade was instituted over- 
Utmanzai, two miles north of Charsadda. This, it will be recollected, was 
Abdul Ghafar Khan’s home town, and was in fact where the Red Shirt move¬ 
ment originally started. The inhabitants gave in after nine days of block¬ 
ade, on the 23rd of June. 


During these two blockades there had been some changes in the 
The Risalpur Flying Column left Charsadda on the 4th of June, being ® 

Peshawar on account of the Afridi situation. They were replaced by the 
Lancers. This Regiment, in its turn, left on the 18th of June, bemg 
to accompany For^am’s Force’*' for operations against the Utman Khel on 
Jindai Khwar. After this, the blockade operations were carried out by toe isc 
Bn. 1st Punjab Regiment and the 2nd Bn., 7th Rajput Regiment untU nora 
Prang and Utmanzai capitulated, when the two Bns. moved to Peshawar. 

The 6th Lancers returned to the Charsadda area on the 29th of June and! 

remainedin charge of that locality until the nth of July. Theythenmove 
• For composition of Fordham’s Force see overleaf. 
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^ - .u nf reoorts that an Utman Khel laslikar was again nioring 

SrtSdamn^r. .After the 11th of July there were no troop, rn the 

Charsadda had suread to Tirah. and several tliousand Airidis 

cSn ^ftd- made an incursion into British India and advanced on 

vances against the Utman Peshawar on the 6th J unc. 

Khel in the Jindai 

Immediately afterwards, reports came in of unrest aho i>\Bajaw B) the 
9th a smaU contingent of Utman Kbel ^ived at be Jindai Kliwar near 

Palai where they began to do some damage. Two dajs later then numbtis m 
this area were reported to be one thousand The R. A F. begin to bomb tliem 
in the Jindai Khwar and on the ICtb bombed their viUages North of the Swat 

river. 

On the 10th of June, military assistance w’as asked for to deal with tliis situa¬ 
tion, and by the 16th, ‘ Fordham’s Force ' was concentrated at Charsadda. 
Th is Force consisted of:— 


Brigade H. Q. and a signal section. 

One cavalry regiment, 

Two mountain batteries, 

Three infantry battalions, 

One section armoured car company, 

One section field ambulance 

Four hundred men of the Kurram Militia and 

South Waziristan Scouts (under the Inspecting Officer Frontier Corjis). 

At dawn on the 18th, the village of Tangi was surprUed and surrounded and 
arrests were made. That night the Force moved against the Utman Khel in 
the Jindai Khwar; and at dawn on the I9th, units were in their allotted posi¬ 
tions, The main body of the Utman Khel had withdrawn, and only the detach¬ 
ment of the Frontier Corps had to do any fighting. A few easiialties were in¬ 
flicted on the parties that had remained, and some prisoners and rifles w«‘re cap¬ 
tured. The column then marched to camp on the Swat River Canal, about 
twelve miles North-West of Mardan. 


From the 23rd to the 27tii of June, units of the oolimm, sometimes singly 
Operations by Ford, and sometimes working with other units, were employ- 
ham’s Force in aid of ed in assisting the civil authorities by surrounding 
CIV power. villages whilst arrests were being carried out. Night 

marches were made to the viUages, and at dawn the troops were in position and 
the PoUce entered and made their arrests. WhUethe eavah vhad to march 
the infantry were often conveyed long distances in lorries, and then had to march 
across unreconnoitred country in the dark. This necessitated earefid previous 
preparation and organisation. In every instance troops arrived at their 
appointed rendezvous at the appointed time, and complete surprise was gained 
On no occasion was any opposition offered to the troops after their arrival at the 

roun®de^a‘d L“aXd 

in programme of military operations in aid of the civil power 

m the Mardan area to an end. There was a change in the attitude of the^ha- 

the operations. Tlie CivU authorities were satisfied with 

be made orthetoo^! “ “““ f“''‘her demands would 
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1930-81 

laae-Uarcb 


back^n^Ph fo-- Fordham s Force, less 6th Lancers who went 

back to Charsadda, to march on the 29th June to .Mardan. 

Fr>,v.f It. TT against Peshawar, Fordham’s 

e mo\ed to Peshawar, leaving the 6th Lancers and the 4th Bn. 13th F. F. 

Fordham’e Force moves Rifles in the Mardan area 
to Peshawar. 


W hile all the above was happening in the Mardan locality unsatisfactory 

Colunm visits the Swabi ' fP were being received during Jlay as to the state 
area. aflairs in the Swabi area (off Map Z to the East of 

j^I^rdan), where the Red Shirt movement was decided- 
ly on the increase. By the middle of June, the civil authorities decided that 
mibtaiy assistance would be necessary in that locality also. 

A column, consisting of the Guides Cavalry and two companies 2nd Bn. 
13th F. F. Rifles, was despatched from llardan to that area on the 17th of June. 

The column was away for ten days, during which time seven villages were 
rounded up and arrests of Red Shirt leading men carried out. At the end of 
this period, the operations of the column had undoubtedly succeeded in restoring 
confidence to the loyal population in the area. 

From this time forward for some eight months, while Abdul Ghafar Khan 
and other Red Shirt leaders were under detention, the internal situation in the 
Peshawar Plain remained more or le.'ss quiescent. Although the local inhabit¬ 
ants gave sub rosa assistance to Afridis on their intairsions into British territory, 
there was little active hostility. For the most part it was possible for troops 
to give their undivided attention to the Afridi marauders, whose incursions 
during this period are described in later Chapters of this volume. 


In March 1931, as a result of the Irwin-Gandhi pact, Abdul Ghafar Khan 

Avas released from prison. He lo.st no time in reorga- 

Abdul Ghafar Khan his movement, and started touring and making 

released from prison. ,9 , ,, m, t? _ 

reactionary speeches all over the rrontier. ihe rron- 

tier Youth League, which Avas noAv declared IraaTuI by Government, began pre¬ 
paring AA'ith redoubled A'igour for renewed efforts. Payment of revenue in the 
Charsadda area began to fall off, and picketing Avas intensified in PeshaAvar, 
Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. The Red Shirt movement also shoAs ed signs of a 
firmer hold in the Khattak area south of Kohat. Demonstrations against 
troops and officers became more frequent. 

Every effort Avas made by the Red Shirts to embroil the trans-border tribes 
but here hoAA-ever they met Avith little success. 

On the 21st of June, Red Shirts attempted to obstruct the Police in the 

execution of their duty, near Sarband village on the 

Orders issued prohibit- Peshawar-Bara road. Taa’o of the ringleaders, livmg 
Dg demon^rations, pro- villages close to Peshawar Cantonment boundary, 
lessions and meetmge. Considerable excitement was caused 

by one of these arrests, and Abdul Ghafar himself arrived and addressed meet¬ 
ings at the villages Avhere the arrests AA’ere effected, congratulating those arresi- 
id. It became necessary thereon to prohibit demonstrations, processions an 
meetings in the areas west, south west and south of Peshawar. Troops v^e 
held in readiness to support the Police in case of trouble. 

In the folloAving month, a report was received that Abdul Ghafar plan- 
ling a tour in the Nowshera area Avith a vieAA’ to stimulating 
League amongst the Akora Khattaks. A similar order was issued prohibitmg 
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among 


meetinss processions and Orany-Iru!* RorSm Attock 

Eg *„ area of four 0*3 0^^ The slE o.*r was ,nade apphcab e 
to Peshawar, for ‘‘.p““>‘‘,°/‘XEtan, in order to prevent tl.e spread of d.s- 
to the Tank Tehs. “ Mahsud areas. 

affection to trans-bord Bannu Citv also to the roads from 

A Uttle later, the order the\ochi, to\vithin a five mile radius 

ofTol^t^'a^Han^^ Ir/to Malandri area thirtytive miles north eas 

orders had the f 

the roads, but F Province of interference by Red Shiits in 

received from aU over the of attempts to obstruct civil 

and^f^it"on and boycott of pensioners .ere 

L those who began to suffer to an lucreasing extent. 

Early in August, obj^cff 

Propaganda campaign g^irt activities by pointing out their siiD- 

Btarted by (b 0. C.-m- • .^ explaining the benefats conferred on 

c.. Northern Command. the pubUcation of the Haig Report, he 

C O C.-in-C. Northern Command instituted a propaganda campaign in the 
Kohat and Peshawar Districts. This met with some success. 

I., this month, on the other hand, an - -AlUance ” bet ween Congress and he 

Red Shirts was ratified at a meeting held at Ltmanzai. 
“Alliance” formed be- retaining its local colour, setting and nomcn- 

clature.and with Abdul GhafarKhanasits* Genera- 

lissimo of volunteers’, the whole organisation now came 
under the control of Congress, and was to be conducted in accordance wnth its 
constitution, rules and programme under the Congress flag. 

Abdul Ghafar continued his tour, trying to work up enthusiasm for his 
movement. A visit to Bannu early in October did not seem likely to produce 
any lasting effect, as the bulk of the people appeared to (flsplay a very hall- 
hearted interest in politics in general and in Congress activities in particular. 
In the Kohat District, however, his tour undoubtedly rekindled waning enthu¬ 
siasm. 

At the same time, relations between the Red Shirts and the Congress were 
not improved by rivalry between pickets of the two parties in Peshawar City. 

In the middle of October, Abdul Ghafar, in accordance with instructions 
" Provincial Frontier Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru, met representatives 

Jirga ” formed in place of of the Frontier Youth League and the Provincial Con- 
the Frontier Youth League gress Committee and declared both associations 
^vinoial Congreas dissolved. In their places a “ Provincial Frontier 

Jirga was formed. 

Picketing throughout the Province nOw experienced a considerable revival, 
and the situation in Peshawar City particularly, became unsatisfactory. Pro¬ 
cessions were held through the city to protest against measures taken by the 
Government to enforce the ordinary law, and highly objectionable posters made 
their appearance. 

Abdifl Ghafar was guilty of particularly objectionable speeches in his tours 
at this time; and demonstrations by his followers became larger and more 
frequent. 
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Ang.-^. 
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1981 


Oct.-Dec. 


The speeches moreover, now took on a violently seditious and anti-Govern- 

Red Shirt movement tone. In a Province like that of the N -W 

becomes dangerous. frontier where excitable elements were even more tri 

clear that the movement^wr^^hP^^ elsewhere in India, it became 

intevesU-^^" ^stances of the nature of its activities the foUowing are of 

and finS^ir^'nfh misdemeanour were tried by Red Shirt tribunal 

Ldden from time were 

Red brought before magistrates were interferred with by 

Kea bhirts and evidence compromised or suppressed. ^ 

authority, Red Shirts were guilty of widespread 
malpractices and impositions on a gullible populace. 

The Red Shirts organized themselves at various centres into formed bodies, 

carried out filling and military training, and even issued a drill book. The 

latter catered for the various ranks in the organization and laid down badges to 
be worn. ® 


Towards the end of 1931 instances such as the above became multiplied and 
it became clear that the spread of the movement could neither be checked by 
local police and mihtary precautions, or be expected to die under the pressure of 
counter propaganda, opposition, and disapproval from Government. The law 
of the land as it existed was not strong enough and provided too little authority 
to the hand of the administrator. Under such circumstances, the law abiding 
and peaceful elements which formed the great majoritj' of the population 
became disturbed. Indeed apprehension began to be felt as to whether Govern* 
ment were able to cope with this new movement. 

Such was the picture when Government at last decided in December, that 
the Red Shirt movement in the N. W. F. Province must come to an end. 

The measures taken were as follows. Legislation was introduced in the 
Measures taken by form of three ordinances which were issued on Decern* 
Government to put an her 24th increasing the powers of the administration, 
end to the Red Shirt Among such increases in powers the following were 
movement. catered for 

The arrest and/or control of suspected persons. 

The taking possession of buildings or movable property. 

Prohibition of areas. 

Regulation, etc. of transport and traffic, and of supplies of commodities. 

Control of arms and ammunition. 

Employment of additional police. 

Control of public utility services, posts and telegraphs, and railways. 

Powers of search. 

Penalties were laid down and special criminal courts legislated for. 

The ordinances also made the Red Shirt organization an unlawful associa¬ 
tion and its funds Kable to forfeiture. 

On the same evening Abdul Ghafar Khan and four other leaders of the Red 
Shirt movement were arrested deported from the N. -W. Rentier Province, and 
lodged separately in jails in different parts of the country. 
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.statement was issued making public a true 
"nS.d?he measures (as given above) taken to meet it. 
*“Tr“in the N.-W. Frontier Province to these measures «re 

interes ‘ g ^ a tUnt disturbances might occur on a considerable 

.cale'^ ani troops, poUce and fVontier Constabulary 

were’ready for ^“J^^nd Air reconnaissances were out 

overrrnS;K;otiry glS in strength took place. 

T the reaction was sUght and short Uved. Numerous arrests 

In the event, the Province of Red Shirt leaders, caused m a 

Beactions in the N.-W. places the assembly of unruly crowds who indidged 
F. Province. stone th^o^ving and other violence. One ot these 

T.rK,/.h necessitated the calling out of troops was south of Kohat where a crowd 
of Red Shirts and villagers advanced on the Cantonment. Efforts to disperse 
them quietly faded and troops had to fire 61 rounds on the gathermg, causing 
cLualties. Even then it did not disperse at once but showed great determina¬ 
tion—an indication of what might have happened had the movement been per- 
mitted to gain greater momentxim before it was checked. 

It was soon clear that the Province as a whole had taken the measime 
quietly. It was also evident that the vast majority of people were thankful 
indeed that the situation had been taken in hand. 

By December 28th the British troops who had been quartered as a precau¬ 
tionary measure in Peshawar City, were withdraivTi. 

The administration now were not half-hearted in dealing with the move¬ 
ment imder the new powers they possessed. Backed by troops wherever there 
was likelihood of disturbance, the police dealt with all centres of Red Shirt acti¬ 
vity faithfully and arrested any who were guilty of offences against the law. 

Very soon the public lost interest in a movement that lacked leaders and that 
Government was determined to stamp out. Before many months had elapsed 
it was a dead letter. Its rank and file discarded their uniforms and returned to 
their normal avocations in the towns and villages of the^N.-W. F. Province. 

Thus ended the Red Shirt movement. Although up to the time of writing 
Borne reflections on the tikis record twelve years afterwards, no serious attempt 
Red Shirt Movement of has been made in the Frontier Province to resuscitate 
1930/31. it, the basic idea of such a movement is one that clearly 

appeals to the virile and warlike types that live in the North West of India. 

It is perhaps profitable before leaving the subject to dwell for a moment on the 
circumstances under which it arose—the political soil and climate that 
caused the seed to germinate and the growth to flourish. 

The background of the movement and the ‘ soil ’ in which it was bom was 
a world tendency to disarmament. It will be recollected that the efforts of all 
m rnationai politici^s were at that time directed towards removing the dan¬ 
gers of war by removing the means to war. Considerable steps in which Great 

kiitiated towards the reduction of fighting forces of 
pokey was manifested in India by reductions in the strength 

ing to attain a therefore, while politicians were striv- 

^e fin£ f! V*® North of India and of the 


1931-32 

Deo.-Jia. 
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Co&clafioiL 


Concurrently with tliis the population was rapidly increasing. The younger 
Concluiion. generation were more numerous in the families who 

A u- u* on the land. Many such families had little 

enough land on which to support themselves. For these young “ havenbts” 

f inclinations, a move- 

ment like the Khudai Khidmatgars ’ provided some sort of answer to their 

problem whether they were poUtieally inclined or not. From their point of 

view, if It had not the stability and advantages of army service under Govern- 

ment, it was at least a novelty, an interest, an outlet for energy, a means to 

food, and above aU it was mihtary in character. It is smaU wonder that the 

movement grew and attracted recruits in a province where there is Uttle 

employment for a young man outside agriculture or Government service 


It has been remarked that no attempt was made in the years that foUowed 
the crushing of the Red Shirt movement, to revive it on any scale. Although 
this w’as the case, organisations of a somewhat similar nature did make their 
appearance in Northern India—for instance the Khaksars. This body was 
somewhat similar, but although it attracted (doubtless for the reasons sketched 
above) numbers of recruits from the Frontier, it was a Punjab movement. 
It had a leader who ostensibly directed the movement at first to harmless ends, 
but it also soon became anti-Govemment in character and led to disturbances 
with loss of life and military intervention. It had to be crushed and its leader 
deported. Again the appeal was that of an organisation that wore uniform, 
carried some kind of arms, (in the case of the Khaksars no more than a spade) 
and had a military flavour. 
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chapter n 

i. t 1090 >11 in the N W. F. Province ootside the 
The Red Wbal Territories oi Weziristan 

(Reference map ' A ’ in pocket) 

It is perhaps convenient to turn now to the propss and f 

It u pernaps Movement tn the portions of the K-\\ . F. 

Efforts of to ^ njor^ remote from the Peshawar Piam— 

tte T„be. of « D,,, i,„„u Districts and the tribal 

areas of Waziristan. - i ^ r a. a ^ 

Determined efforts were made in 1930 by Agents of the Movement and of 
the Congress to cause a general rising of the Tribes in Waziristan. This m as not 
ijie.wc^ted but in effect it met with relatively Uttle response. Ihe tribal areas 
of Waziristan were occupied by troops on a sound plan. 1 here was a strong and 
mobUe striking Force in the heart of the country at Razmak, well provided with 
artillery and air support; and this Force was constantly ready to strike at any 
hostile gatheruig. 

The majority of the agitators were Mullahs from outside Waziristan, either 
from British territory or from Khost,—although the latter were quite 
without the approval of the Afghan Government. Such men were unlikely to 
succeed in raising a ‘fiery crescent’ in the manner achieved six years later by the 
Faqir of Ipi*. He was a local leader with, in the first instance, a local cause to 
advertise. Moreover it was but seven years since Waziristan had felt the power 
of the fresh and well trained troops of the Razmak and Makin Columns of 1923. 
There had not yet been time for a younger generation of tribesmen to come into 
being, with hot heads and no experience of such things to deter them. 

The fact therefore that Waziristan, inflammable material though it was, 
failed to produce a conflagration at the instigation of Red Shirt Agents was 
hardly to be wondered at. It was not however entirely free from unrest, and 
sporadic outbreaks of hostility did occur. 

The object of the Agents who began to arrive in tribal territory in May 
1930 was to effect first of all, unity between the Wazirs and Mahsuds. There¬ 
after the intention was to start Congress organizations among them. There 
was some success achieved in uniting the tribes, as the perennial dispute on the 
inter tribal boundary between Mahsuds and Wazirs (see Part I Chapter VI) was 
dropped for the time being. 

The first incident of consequence occurred on the 11th May 1930 when a 

Atteok on D.lto Khol of Madda Khel and Khiddar Khel 

Post by Waxira. WaziTs invested and attacked Datta Khel Post. The 

fAU rn L « *®tter was garrisoned by the equivalent of one com¬ 
pany ot the lochi Scouts, and they put up a stout resistance. They were helned 
by aircraft sent up on the 11th from Miranshah, who bombed and machin^ 
gunned aU tribesmen seen around the Post. The foUowing dav desultory firine 
was mamtamed andm the evening of the 12th of May the attack was resumed. ® 

ICobS" a'^ditional bombers were moved up to Miranshah from 

Kohat and as^ted the R A. P. detachment there in resiling the Wan°“ 

iiSr^rth^M^L'd^ ’ " demonstration over Kaniguram to 
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May 
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May-Tuno 


On the 12th also a lashkar assembled near Shuidar (a mountain N W of 

Kazmak). This lashkar too was attacked by aircraft when four miles from 
Datta Khel, and dispersed. 

As Datta Khel Post was still besieged, a 24 hour ultimatum was issued to 
the Madda Khel and Kiddar Khel at 1400 hours on May the 13th. It ordered 
the immediate dispersal of the lashkar and the surrender of twenty Maliks as 
hostages. Failing compliance their villages would be bombed. 

At the expiration of the ultimatum at 1400 hours on the 14th, the villages 

Submission of M.dd. <>ftl« “bove sections were heavily bombed by Nos. 27 
Khel Wazira. Bomber Squadrons R. A. F., m two attacks by 

24 aircraft each. The result of this was reported to 
be 7 persons killed and 30 houses destroyed. 


As no reply had been received to the ultimatum, the Razmak Column 
moved out on the morning of the 14th May for Datta Khel. The same evening 
however the attacks ceased, and by the next morning the lashkar had dispersed. 
The twenty Wazir Maliks also arrived at Sliranshah that morning to submit 
themselves as hostages. The Razmak Column reaching Datta Khel on the 15th, 
found all quiet. A Scouts oflBcer with supplies and ammunition was left at the 
Post; and the Column returned to Razmak on the 17th, having met with no 
opposition beyond a little sniping. 

The sturdy defence of the Tochi Scouts, prompt and vigorous air action 
and the rapid move of the Razmak Column had had their effect. The fines 
were collected without difficulty and the Tochi Valley remained quiet for the 
remainder of the year. 

Not long after this, the effects of the work of subversive agents became 
Assembly of Mahsud apparent among the Mahsuds also. A lashkar of some 
ituibbAr nrar Piazha 500 Sbabi Khel and Kikarai Mahsuds assembled north 
Raghza. of Piazha Raghza on May 27th. Their avowed object 

was to punish a village near Ladba belonging to Garrerai Mahsuds friendly to 
Government. The Garrerai had handed over two Hindu agitators to the Poli¬ 
tical authorities. The lashkar carried on in spite of warnings. It was joined 
by Jalal Khel reinforcements and other hostUes, and the village was burnt; but 
not before the lashkar itself had suffered 50 casualties. On the 31st came r®tri- 
bution. The houses of the leading hostUes were bombed and the lashkar dis¬ 
persed the following day. 

Agitation continued during June 1930 and wild stories and promses were 
current among the credulous Mahsuds. One of these was that on the »PP^' 
ance of a lashkar at Sorarogha, the South Waziristan Scouts would quickly 

hand over that Post without fighting. 


Early in July. Mahsud lashkars formed near La^a and 

ttempts to persuade the Tochi Wazirs to jom them faded, and only 40 (who 

ere in fact Khassadar deserters) came forward. 


On the 6th July both lashkars advanced and invested 

They damaged some bridges on the . 

btack on Sorarogha successfully attacked some Khassadar Posts on tn 

, by Mahsuds. brought scaling ladders (but made httle 

of them, and cnt off SosJa Iter s|pply. On 

5 sting Sorarogha numbered 3,000, and that evenmg b Ahnai 

S ZamaL unsuccessfully attacked the smaUer Scouts Post at Ahnai 

They returned to Sorarogha next day. 
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In the meantime and^S' r!^ Squadrons bombed 

.ij;;/ - - =1“ cr 

tribesmen. 

The “k” '"'■‘J' “P '"J^"|l,rtop“h.ted'^ ‘h'-ir 

Sor," hlthfda roads, eu.ting telegraph and telephone 

Wires, and attacking more Khassadar posts. 

The Ka.„.ah Cola.n .h.K had 

Razmak Column ftt of the hostile elements among the Mahsuds made 

Tauda China. submission, and the arrival of the Column had 

the effect of heartening the friendly sections: but the attitude of those to the 
West of the main road was still unsatisfactory. Accorduigly on the 10th air 
attacks were commenced on the Badinzai villages m the Maidan Algad, and a 
concentrated air offensive with good effeet was maintained on the portion of 
the ].ishkar from Sorarogha that was retunung to Kamgiiram. 

On the 12th Julv the Razmak Column earried out a reconnaissance toward 
Maidan along the new Tauda China-Ladlui track. This had the effect of draw- 
itjt' some 300 hostiles of that countryside to oppose the Column, and they took 
severe punishment idthough the scrub covered hills favoured them and enabled 
them to come to short range. They lost 17 kUled and some 45 wounded, while 
the Razmak Column losses were only 4 killed and 17 wounded. 

On this day also the R. A. F. continued bombing operations, particularly 
against the Shabi Khel. This, combined with the presence of the Razmak 
Column, had the desired effect, and a Shabi Khel Jirga (excepting the Baromi 
section) made theii' submission at Tauda China that night. Moreover friendly 
maliks from other sections in Makin sent messages to the Resident a.sking for 
the bombing to be discontinued. 

There were still however refractory hostiles to be dealt with ; and a lai-ge 
number of these, who had joined the lashkars, came from the Potwela Algad 
(West of I^adha). A bombing ultimatum was tlierefore issued to villages in that 
area, on the 13th July. On the 14th July the Razmak Column again moved 
out towards Ladlia. After their experience on the 12th the tribesmen offered 
little opposition and showed evident disinclination to come to close range ; and 
the Column returned to Razmak without interference. 

After tliis the situation began to improve in Mahsud territory, though a 
_ , o 1 number of Badinzai and Nazar Khel hostiles whose 

to aii«r^Tmw^ villages lay in the area TVest of Ladha continued to 

cess of air operations. refuse the t* /ms offered to them which included the 

surrendering of their hostile leaders. Against these a 
concentrated bombing campaign by four bomber squadrons was now com* 
mencecl, and this was combined also with shelline bv 6* Howitzers from 

Razmak (assisted by air observation) of certain well defined viUaces in the Alai- 
dan Algad. 

On the evening of July 18th the leading Nazar Khels asked for a cessation 

to enable them to collect a Jirga. They were given three 

nT?i? a large air demonstration was 

also staged over the territory of the few remaining hostile sections. It was 
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July 
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July 


now decided to make another advance with the Razmak Column into the hostile 
country. The column accordingly left Razmak on the 22nd and occupied 
Ladha without opposition on the 23rd. On these two days also, the period of 
grace having expired, an air offensive on a heavy scale was resumed. This 
was effective in respect of all remaining hostiles excepting only the Nazar Khel, 
and a jirga representative of the Badinzai and Mahsuds of the Potwela Algad 
arrived in Ladha on the evening of July 23rd to make their submission. Only 
the Nazar Khel now remained, and on the 24th the R. A. F. concentrated on the 
villages of this section, while the Razmak Column carried out reconnaissances 
in the Upper Maidan Algad and in the hiUs round Kanigurara during the next 
two days. On July 27th the Nazar Khel also finally submitted bringing in the 
leaders of their hostiles. 

This completed the operations to deal with JIahsud ho.stility resulting from 

Congress and Red Shirt propaganda. The objects of 
Failure of Mahsud out- hostiles appear to have been to make an attempt to 

flout Government by trying to break down the Khassa- 
dar System*, immobiUse Scouts and Regular troops by destroying communica- 
tions ; to impUcate friendly or neutral tribesmen hy committmg crimes in their 
localities, and generally to embarrass the Administration in tribal territory. In 
all of this they were unsuccessful. 

A feature of this Mahsud outbreak was the remaining aloof of several for- 
merly implacable Sections, notably the AbduUai Abdur Rahman Khe^- 
Nekzan Khel. The notorious hostile leaders Mullah Fazal Din and Musa 
Khan were in Afghanistan and remained in Kabul throughout. The Ahmedzai 
Wana Wazirs remained quiet during 1930, except for occasional smpmg. 

The only other incident in tribal territory noteworthy in 1930, wm the 
««^Tnblv in Aueust of a lashkar between 1,000 and 2,000 strong in «ie Shawal 

\ f T?n7fnftlf This lashkar was composed of Kabul Khel Wazirs from 

Red Shirt activities iu success, the Red 
administered toiritory Districts of Bannu and Dera Ismail ^ 

bordering on Waziristan. Wazlristan, caught the pubUc 

.uch the same regrettable way as it did further North in the Peshawar and 

The situation in the Bannu 

Su City®ontver“ occasions in May 1930, and poUce we« quar- 
£d fn"Slges where this was 

In July it became necessary "tabdary and ^PoUce. Arrest 

affected inhabitants^--- 

---- J Chapters IV and V. 
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In particular the fo7o«S^br^ts from 

frooS\nr;Xo7travU Authorities in making arrests and eonfccatmg 

^“^Ms coUninated an incident wM^ Ktr;!':S 

Kl^lW^ijr”' ““““ of HaM Khel Waairs on August 24th near Dome! 

‘toVe^Fa^raTa’^d 

* The Hathi Khol Wazirs continued to disregard the warnings that w-ere sent 
them in August 1930, and information was received in Bannu that a 
faSr meeting was to be held at Hathi Khel vUlage 14 miles to the north east, 
on the 24th 0 /that month. The civil authorities decided to round up the 
lage, disperse the meeting, arrest the leaders and b^n their houses. A detach- 
mfnt of two Companies of the 6th Royal Bn..I3th Frontier Force Rifles and one 
hundred Frontier Constabulary left Bannu m the early morning of the -4th 
August 1930, and accompanied the Deputy Commissioner to carry out tius task. 

On arrival at the village a small covering party was sent out beyond it, 
wlule the civU authorities were at work. This party was but one platoon m 
strength with one Ught (Lewis) Machine gun. It was commanded by Capt. 
A. E. Ashcroft and was composed solely of regular troops of the Frontier Force 
Rifles. It came in contact with the “meeting ” (which was in fact an armed 
lashkar of Hathi Khel Wazirs above two hundred strong) some distance from 
the village in a completely open flat and sandy plain. Capt. .Ashcroft went 
forward to speak to the assemblage and was shot dead at a few yards range 
without warning. There followed a fire fight between the platoon and the lash¬ 
kar at very short range on the flat ground with no cover of any kind available to 
either side. The troops though greatly outnumbered stood their ground to such 
effect that in a short while when help arrived, their few unwounded survivors 
were masters of a field covered with dead and wounded tribesmen. An 
e.xamination of the latter showed that eighty of the corpses were in fact alive 
and unhurt bat feigning death, as there was no other way of escape from the 
deadly fire of the troops. 

These were all captured, as also the leader of the lashkar who afterwards 
died of wounds. 

In this action which only lasted a very short time forty two tribesmen were 
killed and thirty wounded in addition to the eighty referred to above who were 
captured. The troops lost eight Indian Other Ranks killed in addition to Capt. 
Ashcroft, and ten wounded. 

The effect of this action was very salutary in the Bannu District where 
trouble thereafter subsided altogether. 

In the year 1931 although the Congress and Red Shirt agitation continued 
throughout the year m the civil Districts of Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, it did 

not agam attam dangerous proportions. In tribal territory also, there were no 
repercussions of any consequence. 
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1930 


April 23td 


Peehawar 

City. 


CHAPTER in 


The Disturbances in Peshawar City 


(See Map B 30 at end op Chapter) 


Let us now retxirn to the Peshawar Area and record in greater detail the 
progress of the more important events there of which an outline, showing their 
origin, has been given in Chapter I above. The outbreak of serious trouble in 
Peshawar City on April 23rd has been noted as resulting from the climax 
reached by the activities of Abdul Ghafar Khan which he had pursued during 
the second half of 1929 and the early months of 1930. The trouble took the 
form of savage rioting involving the despatch of troops to the City in aid of the 
civil power. The events there merit the detailed description which now follows 
as being instructive both from the point of view of the handling of troops on 
such occasions, and as showing the results to be expected when the situation 
among a very excitable city population becomes out of hand. 

Peshawar City lies to the south of the railway line connecting Peshawar 
Cantonment with Rawalpindi, and its inhabitants in 1930, numbered 80,000. 
It is surrounded by city walk which are pierced by gates at irregular intervals. 
The main streets are often thirty to forty feet wide, but the side streets are 
narrow lanes running between high buildings. The City being built on a num¬ 
ber of hillocks, many of these lanes are extremely steep. It is congested, and in 
normal times the streets and lanes are crowded with inhabitants and visitors. 
Most of the houses on both sides are two or three storeys high, and have flat 
roofs and also balconies projecting from the upper floors. 


On the west of the City lies the Kabuli or Edwardes Gate. From this gate 
a straight street about 820 yards in length and forty feet wide, knoTO as the 
Kissa Khani Bazaar, leads into the interior of the City. On the left side of the 
gate as one enters the City is the “ A ” Division Police Station. On the opposite 
side of the Street, to the right of the gate, is the Town Hall. The street turns 
to the left 320 yards from the KabuU Gate, and after passing tlirough a quarter 
known as Sabzimandi it reaches the Cunningham Clock Tower, in the vic^ty o . 
which is a memorial known as the “Hastings Memorial . Thence, the roa 
leads on to another city gate, the Kacheri Gate, which is the mam Nor^ern 
exit. On tlip right side of this as one enters the City, are the Mumcipal otfaces. 
To the East from the Hastings Memorial another road leads to an .op®” 
known as Gorkhatri in which there is a mosque and a temple. Outside tne cay 
wall a road leads fi'om the KabuU Gate to the Kacheri Gate. 

The distance from the Hastings Memorial to the Kacheri ^te ^ 

yards, and from the Memorial to Gorkhatri about 600 yards ^om the ^ 
Gate to the Kacheri Gate by the main road outeide the City the distanc b 
one an<l a quarter mUes. From the KabuU Gate a metaUed toad leads to 
Peshawar Cantonment, which Ues to the north west of the radway Une, 

To preserve order in the City there was a force 

339 constables. In addition, outside the W. 

The general situation in was a smaU body of I'""*!-"d“ry and two 
Peshawar, AprUigao. extemporised reserves, «nn<jfcfthles 

Inspector, five head constables and 
and the “ Cantonment Reserve ’’ of six head constables and sixty cons 

two parties. 
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..1 ■ fu^-rnntonment, at this time, besides Royal 

I’d Bn King’s 0<™ Yorkshire Light Mantrr. 

l8t Armoured Car Coy., Royal Tank Corps. 

The Poona Horse. 

2nd Bu. 11th Sikh Regiment. 

4th Bn. 11th Sikh Regiment. 

2nd Bn. 18th Royal ^ ^ . 1 had been 

Iiiviewofthepoa^bihty Column. On the 2;Jrd of April it 

organized ^own as ^ troops) Poona Horse, one company (less two 

consisted f Yorkshire Light Infantry, one company (le^ one 

p atoons) 2 ndBn.I^g^Oun 10^^^^^ Rifles, one section No. 1 Armomed C^ 

platoon) 2nd Bn. lotn .Koy m. imniw were kept ready to move at half 
Coy. and one Motor Ambulance. These troo^ were kept re J 

battaUon, and one section of the Armoured Car ‘iVovinee that tended 

The fact that influences were at work in the N.-V\ .b-I^o\ ^ pi,„ntpr 1 

to focus the pubUc attention on poUtics was common knowledge (see Chapter 1 
fo. tractiS of Abdul Ghaf^ Khan in March and April 1930 ). Peshawar 
City under such circumstances, was inevitably a centre from in¬ 

fluences emanated. There was. in fact, a “ Congress H.Q. there, aioreover, 
the populace of Peshawar had a reputation even among oriental eitus tor excit¬ 
ability. This is not to be wondered at when the tj-pes who live there and its 
proximity to the Frontier are remembered. 

In addition to this the local administration began to receive information 
that active trouble was breiviiig in Peshawar City, and a decision had to be made 
as to what if any, preventive measures were necessary. It will be remembored 
{vide Chapter 1) that just at tliis time Government had resolved to take action 
against Abdul Ghafar Khan and other agitators. 

It was decided that beyond Police precautions, further measures were un* 
necessary, and no military arrangements of any special kind other than the 
“ City Disturbance Columns ” referred to above, were made. 

For the military precautions taken under somewhat similar circumstances 
in 1920, see the Official History of the 3rd Afghan War. On that occasion the 
walled city was surrounded by piqueting the gates and using cavalry ; also, 
various important points were held untU it was clear that the danger of an 
attack was over. On the 12th May 1930 also, Kohat City was similarly dealt 
with as a preventive measure (See later in this Chapter.). 

It has already been noted that the disturbances which now occurred in 

rri. • T> V Peshawar City originated in the circumstances attend- 

The outbreak m Peeha- • ..v _ 1 r * . m, 

war City 23rd April. “*8 ^he arrest ot certain persons. These persons were 

leading Congress or Red Shirt organisers; and their 
arrest was the initial step taken by the Government to put a check on a move¬ 
ment that had become a menace to public peace and security. Warrants for 
these arrests (twelve in number) had been issued by the Deputy Commissioner, 
and ten arrests had been effected without trouble. The remaining two persons 
were r^rted to be at the Congress office. These two surrendered themselves 
o he Pohee there, but on their way to the jail the police lorrie.s were stopped 
several times by a crowd which had collected, and eventually the t>Tes of ^e 


April 23td 
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lorry were cut, rendering it incapable of movement. The crowd surrounded 
Apnl 28td the lorry and mounted the foot boards, and the efforts of the two arrested persons 
to quieten the mol) and persuade them to disperse were unsuccessful. 
In the absence of reinforcements, the Sub-Inspector in charge had to accept the 
prisoners suggestion that they should get down from the lorry and proceed to 
the jail escorted by the crowd. The prisoners reached “ A ” Division Police 
Station, where they were placed under an armed guard, and the crowd continu- 
ed to demonstrate outside the Police Station. 

The Deputy Commissioner was informed of the events that had occurred 
and decided himself to go to the City. A demand was made by the Civil Autho¬ 
rities for Military aid, and at 1015 hours No. 2 section of No. 1 Armoured Car 
Company (which consisted of 4 Armoured Cars) left its lines, picked up the 
Deputy Commissioner who was using his oum car, and went towards the Kabuli 
Gate, Peshawar (iJity. 

When the party reached the gate of the jail on the Cantonment side of the 
railway line, the four armoured cars were ordered to stand by in the compound 
of the Victoria Memorial Hall whilst the Deputy Commissioner, accompanied 
by the sootion commander, went on towards the City. In consequence of a 
further report of the situation in the city received shortly after the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner left the section, the armoured cars were ordered to follow on; and 
they reached a spot about one hundred yards short of the Kabuli Gate where the 
crowd had ^fathered just inside. 

The Depu^’y Commissioner now decided to enter the City wth his escort of 
armoured care. He himself went in the leading armoured car, “ Bray ”, leav¬ 
ing his own car behind.. 

As the leading car entered the Kabuli Gate it was greeted with brickbats 
and a haU of stones from the mob and was forced to close do\vn. It succeeded 
in driving some way up the main street, and then returned to tlie Kabuli Gate 
where it turned round again and halted in the neighbourhood of the police 
station. Here the Deputy Commissioner left ihe armoured Car and entered the 
Police Station precincts. The remaining three cars, “ Bullicourt ”, “ Bethune ” 
and “ Bapaume ”, in that order, all closed-down on account of the shower of 
missiles, came to a stop just beyond and near the police station. One of the 
two motor cycle despatch riders with the section, contrary to orders that had 
been given him, rode on with the cars. He was attacked by the mob a very 
short distance up the road and killed. The driver of “ Bullicourt’ seeing his 
body on the ground, drove forward to try and cover him. In doing so he knock¬ 
ed over some of the crowd. ‘‘ Bethune ” and ‘‘ Bapaume ” followed Bulh- 
court ” Bapaume ” then drew back to a position beside the Kabuli Gate, 

“ Bethune ” drawing up alongside “ Bullicourt Shortly afterwards, on t e 
order.s of the section commander, “ Bullicourt ” moved forward a little furt er 
up the .street, leaving ” Bethune ” near the despatch rider’s body. 

The commander of the rear sub-section of armoured cars now alighted from 
” Bethune He was immediately attacked by the crowd but udth the ^sist- 
ance of an Inspector, aided by the Deputj' Commissioner and the Assistant 
Commissioner, was enabled to reach ” A ” division Police Station. 

By this time the mob had begun to attack the cars not only with brickbats, 
of which there was a plentiful supply in a nearby lane where a culvert was being 
repaired, but also with crowbars and axes. 

A small force of mounted constabulary now endeavoured to organize a 
charge with the object of clearing the nearest lane on the left of Kissa Kham 
Bazaar. They made two attempts to ride down it and clear it; but as sticKs 
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THK Bl HNIXO ABMOTHtn CAH HETHl'NK' 
(Arrow incli<*utoH Motor i\<'U\ init) I>cs|nit<'li Hi«lor*s lunly) 


»i-f to”stnd s: tr netiite 

tie despatch nder aiid t'''-'leaUzine <1»‘ U''“’ “f J 

of the crcv of the ‘“ow^^ Using their revolvers they succeeded 

and were at once a “W bj tta ,„„k"refuge- 

in forcing a waj to B > » was knocked uncons- 

About this time the ^o)ice Station. Other officials 

5S";;^:s;Tl;e\=S 

“moured cars thereupon ran out through the PoUce Station gate to eonvey tte 
orders personaUy. He was attacked on aU sides but defending lumself w ith his 
pistol he succeeded in reaching '• Bray ”• 

\t about 1045 hours the armoured car fired two bursts of ten rounds each 


This cleared the street, and “ Bray ” advanced a Uttle way. halting at the 
jiinction of Dhakka Nalbandi with Kissa Khani Bazaar. 

Whilst this rioting had been going on the -Assistant Commissioner had been 
in communication by telephone witli PeshaAvar Bde. H. Q., and tlie remainder 
of the City Disturbance Column Ava.s sent to the Kabuli Gate. 


In tlie meantime a cordon of PoUce had been estabUshed in front of 
“ Bray ”. A fire engine AA’as brought up and took up a position ahead of 
" Bray ” by a hydrant. The fire hose was joined up, and run down to the burn- 
ing car and attempts were made to extingtiish the tire, but the ci'owd, on seeing 
this, surged forward and by standing on the hoses rendered the work of the 
engine ineffective. Later, the engine was removed by the Kabuli Gate. 

The first troops of the City Disturbance Column to arrive at the KabuU 
Gate were a detachment of the 2nd Bn. King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry 
at 1140 hours. Ten minutes later they were followed by a Squadron of Poona 
Horse. 


At the request of the poUce, the Squadion was sent to the Kacheri Gate on 
the North Side through the City. Though a few brieks were thrown this move¬ 
ment was carried out Arithout any difficulty. 

At about 1215 horns, the detachment of the 2nd Bn. King’s Oavh Yorkshire 
Light Infantry Avas brought up, one platoon reinforcing the police cordon across 
the street by standing behind them and two sections blocking the side streets 
on either flank of the cordon. 


At the same time more troops were asked for, and at 1245 hours two pla¬ 
toons of the 2nd Bn. 18th Royal Garhwal Rifles arrived from the Kacheri 
Gate by the road outeide the City. On their arrival these two platoons replaced 
the 2nd Bn. I^g s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry on either side of “ Bray”, the 
latter remaining m their rear. 

become more aggressive and its members began 
- gam to throw stones and bncks. The Inspector-General of PoUce, N.-W. F. P. 
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who had been with the police cordon for some time, endeavoured to nacifv and- 

to “ BpTjiHf P ^ ” a® it had done 

fienpfal -‘’-R*^® M®/'®” commander, with the sanction of the Inspector- 
General, took Bray forward and broke down the barrier, proceeding about 
thmty yards beyond it and then returning to his former position, the whole time 

being bombarded with bricks and lathis. 


niinutes later the headlights and front tyres of “ Bray ” were 
attacked by a man with an axe. Another man was seen carrying forward a tin 
ol oil and some straw. The 2nd Bn. 18th Royal Garhwal Rifles’ detachment 
was ordered forward to put a cordon in front of the car, but they were unable to< 

M crowd owing to its density. Sections could not 

wtabhsh themselves in front of the bonnet as men in the crowd had placed their- 
lathis through the spokes of the front wheel of the car thereby preventing any 
mov^ent forward. Bricks continued to flj’, and the British officer in command 
of the Garhwal Rifles’ detachment was hit by one and removed in an 
unconscious state. 


The pressure exercised by the crowd on the GarhwaUs forced them to give- 
ground, the troops being in such close contact with the crowd that they were 
unable eS’ectively to use their rifles or bayonets. Men in the platoon, injured 
by the missiles tlirown at them and by blows from lathis, were removed to the 
rear. A Lance naik was struck on both arms and in the face, and people in the 
crowd were trying to pull his rifle from him. He fell backwards under the blows 
and his rifle was seized by some one in the crowd. The rifleman on his right 
fired a round in order to save liim and his rifle. The Indian officer command¬ 
ing the platoon rushed forward to get the rifle. The crowd seized him and to 
get clear he had to use his revolver. After he had fired four shots the crow’d fell 
back for a short wliile. About this time a police naik was forced to fire his 
musket to drive off some of the crowd who were attempting to seize it. 

The military officers were now given instructions by the Inspector-General, 
who held magisterial pow'ers, as to wlien to open fire and the number of rounds 
to be used. 

The crowd succeeded in pushing back the front men of the 2nd Bn. I8th 
Royal Garhwal Rifles and forcing their way through the centre and left of the 
riflemen on either flank of “ Bray ”, attacked the men of the 2nd Bn. King's 
Yorkshire Light Infantry. About 1330 hours this detachment opened con¬ 
trolled fire, as also did the armoiued car, and for a few minutes there was some 
close hand to hand fighting. 

As a result of this, the crowd dispersed from the main street, and a small 
party of the British Battalion advanced up it, firing a few more shots on the 
way. 

More troops now arrived ; one and a half companies of the 2nd Bn. Kng s • 
Own Yorkshire Light Infantry and two platoons 18th Royal Garhwal Rifles 
being sent to Kabuli Gate, the remainder being sent to the Kacheri Gate. 

At about 1400 hours a sub-section of the Armoured Car Company escorted, 
by two platoons 2nd Bn. King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry worked then 
way to the Kacheri Gate wa the Kotwali and back. A platoon 2nd Bn. 18 ■ 
Royal Garhwal Rifles followed in support. This party met with no opposition 
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column moved along. ^ ^ ^ ^-as deserted although the side 

Su“oipTulrry“nd in addition to cordons of p.quets, cavalry patrols 
traversed the area. , 

^et leading to the Kabuli Gate, « as given to the 2nd Bn. 11 th Sikh Kegiment. 

-tTo phtoons 2nd Bn. King's Oun Yorkshire Light Infantry, and a sub-section 
of the Armoured Car Company, were placed as a reserve in ^f^-^batn and a 
similar detachment in the Namak Mandi. 500 yards S. \\ . of Kabuli Gate. 
Headqiiartei-s and the main reserve were at the Municipal library. 

The night passed quietly without incident. During the following day, the 
24th. there was no disturbance. Except for a few biu-ial parties there were few 
processions, and these passed without notice or trouble. 

During the evening of the 24th, a deputation of the city Elders visited the 

Chief Commissioner and begged tliat the troops might 
Troops withdrawn from he withdrawn from the cit)'. They pointed out that 
the city 24th April. presence of troops in tlie city would only cause irri¬ 

tation, and guaranteed that the city would quickly resume its normal condition 
if troops were withdrawn. On tliis representation orders were issued for the 
retiun of troops to cantonments. This was carried out quickly and without 
incident on a programme commencing at 2130 hours that evening. 

Following the withdrawal of troops the situation in the city again deterio- 1950 

rated. The Police were able to resume a measure of - 

Situation again detario- control on the evening of the 26th, but their numbers 

■ were insufiScient to deal adequately with the situation, 

and in consequence control of the city virtually passed into the hands of Con¬ 
gress volunteers. A Memorial was erected on the site of tlie firing in the city 
on the 23rd “ for those who died for freedom ”, and although tliere was compa¬ 
rative quiet, the situation was eminently unsatisfactory and could not be per- 
mitted to continue. Military occupation, to enable the civil authorities to 
resume effective control was, therefore, decided on, and it was resolved to keep 
some troops in the City as long as it should be considered advisable. 

In plamiing the reoceupation of the City, the possibility of opposition had 
to be reckoned with. As the best means of avoiding a clash wliich might lead 
to bloodshed, it was decided to attempt to effect a surprise entry at dawn. 

This was at length arranged for the morning of the 4th Slay. Tlie greatest 
secrecy as to the plan was observed, and at 0200 hours on the 4th May, prior to 
troops movmg from the Cantonment, personnel of the Royal Corps of Sif^nals 
arrived at and took over the Cantonment telephone exchange, with orders to 
block aU commumcation between the Cantonment and the City. Several calls 
were made at this unusual hour of the day. Operators, having obtained both 
numbers concerned, informed the callers ” no reply 

and ^ 4th of May a force composed of four columns. A, B, C 

infantry companies and the fourth of one 
infantry company and one hundred men of the Frontier Constabulary, entered 
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the City by four different gates, Bijori, Kabuli. Kacheri and Lahori. and clearwl 
and piqueted certain streets. “ A column dealt with the Bijori and Rirlri 
Bazaar roads, “ B ” and " C ” covered tlie route from Kabuli Gate to Kacheri 
Gate the Kotwali, and “ 1) ” column took the road from Gorkhatri to the 
Hastings Memorial. One .squadron of cavalry and the equivalent of one infan- 
try Battalion was kept in reserve. 

The operation came as a complete surprise, and Pe.shawar City awoke to 
find the troops with a firm grip everywhere. The above-named streets remain¬ 
ed piqueted throughout the day ; while the Civil Police, supported by troops 
raided Congress and Kliilafat Headquarters and made many arrests of political 
leaders and known bad characters. At 1850 and 1900 hours respectively crowds 
in the Karimpura and Andar Shahr (near the Municipal ofificcs) had to be dis* 
persed by charges by the Civil Polioe, with tlie support of troops. Apart from 
this there was no disorder. Military piquets were withdra^vn at 1916 hours, the 
streets being opened up to the people under control of the Civil Police with the 
military in reserve at their night quarters. 

The streets were again piqueted at dawn on the 5th of Jlay, and strong 
patrols of infantry and cavalry were moved t hroiigh certain quarters of the City 
during the day. Further arrests were made by the Civil Police and proclama¬ 
tions were issued by a civil magistrate. JDlitary piquets were withdrawn at 
1100 hours and the day passed quietly. In the evening the 15th/19th Hussars 
and the 1st Bn. 3rd Gurkha Rifles marched through the city, watched by large 
orderly crowds. 

A relief of the troops was carried out on the 6th of May. It now became 
possible to organize recreation for the troops and to introduce a greater degree 
of comfort in their billets so that the interval at which relief was carried out was 
extended, and w’as ultimately fixed at one week. 

The closing and piqueting of streets subjected the inhabitants to consider¬ 
able discomfort and had a salutary effect. This was by degrec.H relaxed and 
was only retained in places where insult was offered to the troops, or where it was 
found that seditious posters had been put up. Except for the military patrols 
which traversed the streets at intervals, the city now a.ssumed much of its nor¬ 
mal atmosphere. 

Here it is interesting to turn to events in Kohat where there existed another 
Measures in Kohat native city, and where ^^^tionary agitetion 

City. called for special measures to be taken at this time. 

As an excitable centre, Kohat had a reputation no whit less lurid than that 
of Peshawar. If anything it was even more liable to sudden disturbance. Its 
bazars had, on at least one occasion, been the scene of widespread incendiarism 
by unruly pathan elements, and troops always stood ready under pre^ous y 
prepared arrangements to deal at any moment wth unforeseen trouble in e ci y 
area. In two respects moreover Kohat presented more dangerous aspec s 
Peshawar. The city was closely adjoining the cantonment and residential area ; 
and the tribal boundary wth the mountainous region of the Kohat Pass, we 
very close. 

If therefore subversive or unruly elements succeeded in raising trou e un 
checked in Kohat City, the danger to life and property in Kohat . 

Cantonment and CivU Administration) was even greater than ui . 

while the difficulty of dealing with tribal lashkars, if such were emboldenea 

advance, was much enhanced. 

Towards the end of April 1930, Congress and Red Shirt 
quent meetings in Kohat City, and aUo at Hangu 25 miles to the est. 
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CIORKHATKI i’KSHAWAK CTY, garrisoned by British Troops 


during the disturbaDces of 1930 
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K-nhftt was not as advanced as in Peshawar, and a 

organisation however in administration. 

careful watch was being k p } ,,f ron<'ress and Ked Shirt 

On May 7th and himsolfin 

leaders in the N. F. i" Kohat City. Tins 

the Bombay Presidency. i,Kieasinglv inflanimatcry 

rirTl.Ssr^~-^‘S;'rat„nee,ah™-^ the Ineal 


eures. 


authorities. ronmess leadei-s on May ISth but before doing 

so a ooZo wL^laced rou^^^^^ f ot'oH!.“ ThfA^in I he 

ot ^ny ^.d 

at 0430 hours on Mav lOtli. the city oiu-e more awoke to hud it>vlt =^>^-gregated 
with troops encircling it and preventing all movement. 1 his cordon 

until Mav 20th when tlie heads of Mohallas (or quarters of tlie eil\) took dchiute 
responsibUity for control of Congress activities in tlieir areas. 1 he troops were 
then withdrawn, and this in fact ended all threat of trouble in Kohat Lity. 

An indication of the effectiveness of the measures that had been taken was 

given at a later date, when an attempt once again to 
Eflectiveness of mea- ^ 8hirt proces-sion in Kohat resulted in the 

organisers being .“ct on liy the populace themselves 

and severely beaten. 

There is little doubt also that such prompt mea.sures were not without 
effect on the tribe.s bordering on the Kohat Di.strict across the administrative 
boundary. Although from their point of view the Kohat District was an easier 
proposition to invade than the Peshawar Plain, they failed to make any incur¬ 
sion ; and it was later verified that Afridi emissaries sent to urge Orakzai tribes¬ 
men to invade Kohat were very coldly received. 

To resume the story of events in Peshawar City which liad practically 

returned to normal by the middle of .May, there was 
Removal of tlio “Me. still one source of trouble. This was the “ Memorial ”, 

and it wa.s now being exploitixl by those trying to 
foment unrest. Its presence was however, very bitterly resented by the troops. 

The removal of this " Memorial ” was most strongly urge<l by successive 
military commanders in the city, and was eventually agreed to by the (’ivil 
Government. 

At 0500 hours on the 19th of May, the Kissa Khani Bazar was piquett*d by 
troops. Shortly afterwards, the ” Memorial ” was demolished by tlie indivi¬ 
dual responsible for its erection who had been released from jail and brought to 
the spot by the D. I. G. Police for the purpose. The remauis of the memorial 
were remov^ by lorry to the Fort, the pavement repaired and cemented, and 
^ traces of it removed. In order to allow the cement to settle, the street was 
kept pique^d until the following morning. Though previously garlands and 
lighted canoes had been placed furtively on the Memorial every night, no in- 
terest was shown in its site when the street was again opened to the public. 

On the 31st of May a slight reduction had been made in the strength of the 

T *^ 4 ! cavalry squadron on duty by day had also been re¬ 

duced to two troops and was located on the Race Course (500 yards N. W. of the 
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Fort), instead of inside the city. A plan had been prepared by which Head¬ 
quarters would be transferred from the Municipal Library to the Lady Reading 
Hospital (immediately south of Fort) and the troops gradually withdrawn from 
the inner posts in the city. They were ultimately to be located for the moat part 
in the Mehmankhana outside the city walls (West of Namak Mandi) with a 
small British detachment in the Gorkhatri. 

The carrying out of this plan was prevented for some time by a very unfor¬ 
tunate incident which occurred on the Slat of May, 
Further disturbances, killing of two Sikh children and the wounding of 
May 21st. mother by the accidental discharge of his rifle 

by a soldier. 

A large hostile crowd, composed largely of relatives and friends of the in¬ 
jured, but chiefly of the rough element of the city which swarmed into the Kissa 
Khani Bazaar from every side street, immediately gathered at the Kabuli 
Gate where the incident had occurred. 

The Commander in the city, who happened to be present, immetotely 
concentrated troops at the spot. He was in a position, when requested by the 
Deputy Commissioner, to take action in support of the Police, to clear the 
street of the mob who were hurling bricks at the troops from the neigh¬ 
bouring roofs. A single shot followed by a charge of men of 2nd Bn. and 
4th Bn. 11th Sikh Regiment with rifle butts effected this. 

The situation having been cleared up, a company of the 2nd Battdion 
Essex Regiment that was at the Kabuli Gate was ordered to return to Gor- 
khatri In the course of this movement however the company encounter^ a 
large ugly mob at a bend in the road, which attacked them and endeavoured to 
wrench their rifles from their hands. The company was forced to open fire, 

after which the mob dUpersed. 

The general atmosphere in the city improved very rapiay after 

^ of the 31st May. The majority of the shops had open- 

Atmosphere in the City ed before that date, but by the end of May the stall 
improves. Troops are f^^nt of the shops for displaying goods m the strwt 

reduced. also been brought into use. The rapid and rather 

unexpected improvement in the situation was ^^tributaWe to ^ 

behaviour of the troops in the City and to an occLion of 

disorders were definitely not going to b^olerat^. Even ou 

the Afridi incursion on June 5th when they occupied the Wazir cago, 

mile south of the Kohati Gate, the city remamed quiet. 

The Frontier Constabulary were with^a^ on. 

about this time troops were seldom m the City, '^e ^ Lady, 

the 24th of June, left the Headquarters, Gor^ 

Reading Hospital, one 

khatri, one company (less one platcwn) Indian IFan y a p 
Infantry at the Mehmankhana. EventuaUy, on the 2btti oi Aug 

of the troops left the City area. 
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chapter IV 

ftet tacinsion »y the Mote into the Peshawar area 

,SBB Map Z.K PCCKwr, GannHai, hUr or PnsHawaB Pna.N) 

' . « __-nsofrJM, And esoeciallv the events in the city on 1980 

rU S rrct?d .vith’ extraordinary rapidity and intensity on 
the 23rd of April 1930. ^ plain. Within six weeks Peshawar l ad 

the tribes bordering on t^ P h of Afridis and threatened on the 

been invaded from the W^t y ^ j of unrest among other 

North by Mohmand KheUa^ 

SXe^DauTrLtatady risen’and had attacked Datta Khel and Eoya 
posts. (See commence until the middle of May, 

.bere«r largTnof- of'^r" ” 

‘“'’ihe^ showersole excitement, but no untoward incident occurred as 
^b y concerned, and a good many of them 

Afridis in and around pursuaded to leave the city. They were still 

Peehawar. numerous however, in their winter stettlements in the 

Khaiuri Plain and the Khyber Pass, and their presence in many villages in the 
Peshawar District had not yet begun to diminish. They could therefore .see 
and hear for themselves what was going on both m the city and in the district. 

On the 4th of May, when Peshawar City was re-occupied by the troops, 

Khyber Khassadars assisted by patrolling the Dabgari Gate Bazaar. In that 
part of the ctty A&idi serais were numerous, and at the time many Afridis were 
in them. In order to get them out of harm’s way they were moved out as 
quickly as possible under the personal supervision of the Political Agent and the 
Assistant Political Officer, Khyber. 

It was not long however, before the events in Peshawar City on the 23rd 

of April had their effect on Tirah. Requests for assist¬ 
ance were sent by the Congress and Khilafat Com- 
Congroaa and Khilafat mittees in the city to Tirah, where the Mullahs and the 
^r^^ittoee ask Afridis hostile party were not slow to sieze the opportunity to 

create mischief in the hope of gaining some advantage 
monetary or other^vise, for themselves. 

On the 2nd of May, they held a jirga at Bagh to decide on their course of 
Laahkar leaves Bagh. action. At this juncture the Afridi elders as a whole, 

appeared to have decided not to commit themselves 
against the British. A number of the younger men, however, led by some of 
the Mullahs and Sayeds resolved to raise a lashkar. Principal among the above 
l^ers were Sayed Kabir and his nephew Sayed Almar, both Malikdin Khels. 

About a hundred of them set off down to Bara, (6 miles S. W. of Peshawar 
Cantt.) the same day, announcing that having heard of the atrocious oppression 

perpetrated in Peshawar by the British Government on Hindus 
and Muslims alike, they were on their way to hold a jirga with the people of the 
Peshawar district. 

On the 10th of May, their number increased to about one hundred and fifty 
l>“hkar at Tauda they established themselves in cave dwellings on 
^ the western edge of the Khajuri Plain. 
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A jirga of elders was sent to them to find out their intentions They 
brought back two unsigned letters purporting to come from the Sayeds and 
AluUahs of Txrah and claiming to speak for the whole Afridi tribe. In these a 
complaint was made about the tjTanny exercised by Government on Hindus 
and Muslims, and it was declared that out of sympathy for these subjects of 
Government the Afridis W’ere determined to fight. They told another jirga 
which also visited them, that they were determined to hold a jirga with the 
Peshawar people, and that they had every right to remain where they were, it 
being in Afridi limits and Tirah being a free and independent country. 

Since the day on which this lashkar had started from Bagh, unrest had 
been showing itself in the Khyber area. Khassadar piquets had been sniped 
and a number of shots fired into Jamrud Fort by night, the delinquents in both 
cases being a Zakka Khel raiding gang. 

On the 14th of May, Sayed Almar left for Maidan, to raise reinforcements. 

He returned about the 25th, and the results of his 
r increases. activities were not long in showing themselves. On 
the 28th of May, a party of about three hundred Kuki Khel marched via the 
Baramai Pass to the Kambar Khel country. There they were joined by con¬ 
tingents of the Malikdin Khel and Kambar Khel, and the combined lashkar, now 
numbering between fifteen hundred and two thousand, went to Dwa Toi, where 
some Rajgal Kuki Khel joined them. 

The plan of action was to collect a large lashkar on the western confines of 
the Khajuri Plain, ostensibly to hold a jirga with the Khalil and Mohmand 
villages of the western portion of the Peshawar district. Accordingly, this 
lashkar started its march down the Bara river, and moving by easy stages, 
arrived on the 1st June at Sakai (2967), Mamanai (3266) and Sawaikot (3366) 
at the mouth of the Bara valley. • 

Between the 1st and the 4th of June the lashkar estabUshed itself in the 

innumerable cave dwellings-the ordinary winter habitations of the tribesmen 

that abound in the low hills of the Shin Kamr and Pakha Ghar ranges on the 

western border of the Khajuri Plain round about Tendai (4069) on the Bara 
western boraer J lashkar from the Bazar river 

.Sh hunLTs^ 4th of June, the lashkar. now numbering 

aS seven thousand and comprising contingents 

‘he charge^f tribal Hindus for the earriage of ammumton and 

suppUes. Gurkha Rifles was sent out to Bara Fort 

hlilitia there. This fort, how- 
on the 4th ® The same evening, when definite reports were 

ever, was concentration at Tendai, aeroplanes were sent out 

toTo'"^ place, but did not arrive untU after dark, by which time the lash- 

Tht ^^rs^hld again tried to dissuade the lashkar from 

The elders g encouraged ^3'Wd 

Lashkar advances mto t^rs in Peshawar that the ^o-ern- 

administered territory. ^ and by tales of the weakness of G 

„e„t. The Inehkar held a social secret jirga during the afternoon of the 

and determined to attack Peshawar that night. 

Bara" aL'S SuS(S ^ HerfrerdivMed into two parties 
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Commissioner Peshawax, reported 

ot Peshawar City. Later, a report was received that a party of about one 

h^dred and fifty Mn4s had arrived at Badhber (5978), a viUaJe on the Kohat 
road about two miles from Peshawar. 


Measures were being taken for these two places to be dealt with when 
further repor^came m making it clear that most of the villages in the area 

Peshawar between the Bara river on the south and Spina Warai 
(5185) were occupied by Afridis in considerable numbers. 

It was evident that operations on a bigger scale would be necessary, espe¬ 
cially as the villagers were co-operating with the enemy and assisting them to 
block communications. 


The plan adopted was to organize a cavalry drive in an easterly direction 
from Bara Fort. This would place the cavalry across the Afridis’ line of retreat, 
and would allow time for the infantry and artillery to take up their position 
with a view to acting as stops to the cavalry “ drive ”. 

The Risalpur Flying Column, which consisted of the Guides Cavalry, 20th 
Action by the Risalpur dancers and one squadron 15th/19th Hussars and was 
Flying Column. weak in numbers, reached Bara Fort at 1110 hours. 

They started their drive astride the Bara river at 1200 
hours, the Guides Cavalry going south of the river 20th Lancers north of it, 
with Brigade H. Q. one squadron 15tb/19th Hussars and one troop of machine 
guns in reserve. 


The country over which operations were taking place was intersected by 
numerous deep and broad water courses. 

At 1305 hours the leading troops of the Guides Cavalry were fired on from 
the outskirts of Shekh Muhammadi village (5579) and from the gardens to the 
east of it. As the enemy were well post^ behind mud walls and as there were 
numerous water nalas any idea of a mounted attack was out of the question. 
To prevent the enemy from escaping, the Guides Cavalry took up a position 
south and south east of the village, whilst the 20th Lancers were ordered to cross 
the river and swing down on Shekh Muhammadi from the north. Assistance 
was given by the machine guns of the 1st Bn. 3rd Gurkha Rifles of the Nowshera 
column (see below) which opened fire on the northern outskirts of the village, 
and 31st Field Battery which fired shells into the gardens near by. 

Later, enemy were found by the Flying Column in Bazid Khel (5781) and 
Sulaiman Khel (5478) and were dealt with. 

At 1735 hours, the Risalpur Flying Column began its withdrawal, covered 
by the 20th Lancers and assisted by fire from 31st Field Battery. This was 

carried out without much opposition. 

The Nowshera Colunm was organized in two echelons, Column A, m 

„ were Brigade H. Q. and Signal Section, 31st Field 
Action by the Now- (Howitzers) one section No. 4 Company 

Shera Column. 2nd Bn. the Border Regiment 

one comnanv), Ist Bn. 3rd Gurkha Rides (less one Coy), and one section 
1st Licht Tank Company ; and Column B, which was composed of one section 

58th ffold Battery (Howitzers), and 2nd Bn. 5th Gurk^ Rifl^ 

Column A was ordered to rendezvous just south of Pus^htakhara (^3) 
the Peshawar-Bara road. Column B assemblmg on the Peshawar-Kohat road 
th© 3rd cind 4th niU6stoD6S. . i or 

^ The 1st Bn. 3rd Gurkha Rifles of Column A took 
hours between the Bara road and river just south of Pushtakhara with the 2 
Bn. Border Regiment and 31st Field Battery in reserve. 
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Information was received that about two hundrrf Aftito had b^n lo^^ 
,n a nala south east of Spina Worai (oISo). A patrol of the 2nd Bn. Border 
Ke^mt, supported by a company and a section of machme guns, was sent 
SiuvkstigL the situation. The patrol, m r^clmg the nala, was met ^th 
heavy fire and was pinned to the ground. The batt^ repbed and fired foM 
rouui at Spina Warai and four more into the nala. The effect was uumedia^ 
A party of about eighty Afridis was seen to leave the village and another smty 
came out of the nala. Further artillery fire was directed at these men and they 
were engaged by rifle and Lewis gnu fire. The Afridis withdrew rapidly m a 
north westerly direction. 

Column " B ” took up a position along the Kohat—Peshawar road as 
ordered, and by using a tower in Utmanzai village (5880) was able to get 
excellent observation. In the course of the afternoon Afridis were seen outside 
Shekh .Muhammadi and round about hamlets in that vicinity to the West. 
These were engaged and dispersed by artillery and machine gun fire. 

All troops returned to Peshawar Cantonment for 
lAshkar retires. the night. 

Although some sort of attack was expected during the hours of darkness 
the night was peaceful. On the following morning, the 6th, a search was carried 
out of the Wazir Bagh and another small column rounded up the village of Spina 
Warai. In neither case were any enemy seen. It was clear that, sxuprised at 
the unexpected opposition they had met and at the severe handling they had 
received from the troops (they acknowledged casualties of 26 killed and 19 
wounded, and the real losses were probably much higher) they bad taken ad¬ 
vantage of the cover of darkness to withdraw from administered territory. 

The casiialties among the troops on the 5th of June had been three British 
and one Indian other rank killed and one British and two Indian other ranks 
wounded. 


On the 6th the retreating parties were bombed on the Khajuri Plain by the 
Royal Air Force; and by the 8th the tribesmen had reached their homes in 
Tirah and the Bazaar Valley. 
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CHAPTER V 

AMdis decide to send Lashkar to Peshawar a second time-iashkar enters 

Peshawar District—action by Poona Horse—Afridis attack “ K ” Snirolv 
Depot. 


(See Map D 30 at end of (Chapter) 

Following on the failure of the incursion into the Peshawar area on the 
Afridis decide to send *tight of the 4th/5th of June and the withdrawal of the 
another lashkar to Pesha- lashkar, tlie Afridis held a number of sectional jirgas 

at which mutual recriminations were indulged in by 
the Malilcdin Khel and Kambar Khel of Maidan on the one side and the Kuki 
Klhel and Zakka Klu*! on the other. 


As the .situation developed, it became evident that the Maliks and the pro- 
British elders were anxious to represent their case to the political officers in a 
tribal jiiga, and through them to Government. They had apparently realised 
that the British Raj was not over, and they recognized that a day’ of reckoning 
would assuredly come. They tlierefore considered that the Misest thing for the 
tribe TN'as to comply with the summons of Government calling upon the Maliks 
and elders to answer for the conduct of the tribe in making the recent attack ; 
and then to put forward a list of tribal grievances in justification of that 
attack. Accordingly, a jirga of Maliks and elders was held in Tirah on the 
20th of June to discu.ss this proposal. 

This jirga was broken up by a party of Malikdin Khel and Kambar Khel 
Khilafatists.* 

Meanwhile, the hostile party had abeady decided on raising another 
las’nkar at least foiu- thousand strong to carry out, in weekly reliefs, raids into 
the Peshawar district. Tliis decision they followed up at the next Friday 
jirga at Bagh on the 27th of June, by fixing the 2nd of July as the date on 
which the first contingent for an attack on Peshawar should be raised. 

On the 28th of June, the Maliks and pro-Government elders held another 
jirga at wluch Malik Muhammad Zaman Khan, Kuki Khel, put forward the 
definite proposal jthat a tribal jirga shovild go to Peshawar to lay their grievances 
before Government. This jirga was also attended by the ^Uafat leaders, 
Khushal Khan, Ghazi Khan, MuUa Abdul Baqi and Sayed Kabu- and their 
followers. The latter two of the above leaders liad been 
neering the first incursion into the Peshawar district 
out forward a counter-proposal that the Maliks should accept the Khi 
leaders as representmg the tribe-and should forward to Government tern^ 
which alone the Afridi tribe u ould make peace with the 
mad Zaman Khan however, refused to agree, stigmatwmg the Kbikfat ^d 
terms to Government as absurd and preposterous. IBs action bad the 
of the other Maliks and elders, the ju-ga broke up in dissension,and the Khilata 
party decided to posti>one the raising of their lashkai-. 

It was during this period, the 20th to the 28th of June, that aje|dar 
Khilafat Committee was formed among the Wabkdiii and Ka 
MuUa Alyas othei^vise known at the Butan MuUa, another of j^^wever, 

gators of the June raid on Peshawar, ISa Abdd BaqrSe 

Ls a mere figurehead, the real president bemg his Ma Abd^Ba^^ 
rmolment of volunteers was commenced and a Khilafat office was opened 

Maidan. _ — 


*See Appendix I. 
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On the 7th of July, the Maliks and tribal elde^ collected at ia.aist Khuia 
the home of Malik Muhammad Zaman Khan, in order to go to Peshaivar to see 
the PoUtical Agent as a tribal jirga. The Mafat party showed their 
to the plan by &ing on some of the elders while on their way to KhaLst Khuia. 

On the 8th, this jirga left KhaLst Khul. and reached Kadam (^887) on the 
11th The next morning they were joined by about two hundred Zakka Khel 
and later in the day the whole jirga, about one thousand strong was in^r- 
viewed by the Assistant Political oflScer at Jamrud. On the 13th. the PoUtical 
Agent met between three and four hundred representatives of the J irga and 
heard what they had to say in explanation of the attack on the 4th/.')th of 

June. 

Several of the MaUks and elders gave their views as to the causes. Briefly 
summarized, these were ostensible dissatisfaction with the Government’s 
settlement of current political matters affecting the Afridis, and the recent 
disturbances in Peshawar City and District (see Chapter I and II.) 

At the jirga their attitude was correct but their sentiments were distinctly 
hostile. 

It was manifest that this jirga was not in a position to answer for the wliole 
tribe. The Khilafat leaders refused to have anything to do with it and had 
openly repudiated it, and the Maliks and elders would not accept responsibility 
for the young men of the tribe. As the Political Agent could not accede to their 
demands, they returned home. 

On the Friday (18th July) following this Jamrud jirga, and before the 
MaUks had themselves returned to Tirah, the Khilafat party hold a larf^e jirga 
at Bagh. At this it was declared that the tribe was still at enmity with 
Ciovemment and that raiding was open. 

It was decided to send Afridi Khilafatists to Orakazai Tirah to erUist 
i^atist volunteers from that tribe. Two parties left for the purpose on the 
20th of July, but returned unsuccessful on the 29th after a very cold reception 

The usual Bagh jirp was held on Friday the 1st of August; and at this 
S fv! number of Orakzai hostUes. the Kliilafatists 

the ‘o start raistog a lashkar on 

On the 4th, the leading ^rties of the lashkar left Maidan for the 
Laahkar leaves Maidaa settlements in the Waran vallev This 

Khilafat flags but no tribTsS„rd., « oarried some 

dune lashkaf ,hloh Jf^lhSt aTcl^^d h"?’SLSa^^“ 

Khaj^'aKa md ‘I'™-erable cave dwellings in the 

Peshawar district. “> gangs into the 

reached the Wa^'ryXy*"^^ hTTk*"!?!, men 

day of the 6th of Angnrt During the 

email parties to the ^^uri and Aka advanced ui numfrous 

=5 Sits?., k; S'- 
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News of the decision taken at Bagh on the Ist of August to send a laehkar 
to mhawar immediately, was received at Peshawar District H. Q. on the 3rd 
inirther reports received the next day. stated that the lashkar would move bv 
mght m several parties by various routes, with the intention of attacking 
Peshawar on the night of the 6th/7th or 7th/8th of August. 


Orders were at once issued for the Risalpur Cavalry Column (for compo- 
Troop Movements, sition see page 102), the 2nd Bn. 13th P. P. Rifles 
and 8th Mountain Battery to move to Peshawar and the two groups, 
the Nowshera Column and Fordham’s Force, which had already been ^ 
existence, were reformed. All moves were completed by the evening of the 
5th of August. Nowshera Column now consisted of:— 

2nd Bn. Border Regiment, 

Two troops Poona Horse, 

16th Mountain Battery, R. A., 


One section, Sappers and Miners, 

Ist Bn. 11th Sikh Regiment (P. W. 0.), 
1st Bn. 3rd Gurkha Rifles (Q. A. 0.), 


In Fordham’s Force at this time were:— 


2nd Bn. King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, 
Two troops, Poona Horse, 

8 th Mountain Battery, R. A., 


One section, Sappers and Miners, 
6 th Bn. 2nd Punjab Regiment, 
2nd Bn. 13th F. F. Rifles. 


No important movement was seen from the air, and little additional in¬ 
formation was received until the morning of the 6th. 
Definite news then came in that the advanced parties 
of the l«»jab1rft.r were arriving at Mamanai (3266) and that the main body of the 
lashkar was about one day’s march behind. During the day, elements of the 
lashkar were for the first time seen from the air, small groups being reported 
in the Bara valley from Mamanai upwwds. 


With the little information available, it was impossible to forecast ^th any 
ertainty the method by which the proposed attack would be 
,ut it was considered that the lashkar would attempt to enter 
inder cover of darkness, and would then lie up during the day attacking the 
Sing rSght. It was known that they reUed on the viUagers to jom m 

he 26 ii 6 rol - 

The nlan decided on, in outline, was that the Nowshera ^lumn and 

rnrdham’s Force should drive the enemy westward out of the 

hJ mobUe troops should operate against the retreating tnbesmen m the more 

nan country towards the Khajuri plain. 

“^ganXCiLg of Aka Khd and Stnri Khel villages in the Bara 
iley from Sultan Khel downwards 
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The night Bara H^^e' pCw 

The batSs crhe Whera Brigade Colnnrn returned to Peehauar 
tate in the day, the E. A. F. began to find bombing target, on the Khajuri 

and 

°''^^triron'the srofTii^st. the situation was as foUows. 

^ ^ - A,Iff revived that several parties, totallmg about one 

Situation during Aug- the Frontier Constabulary 

^uets and had entered the District to the South of Bara Fort SmaU p^ies 
had encountered our outposts on the Bara road and near Landi ^und 
Alunad leaving some dead behind. Others had succeeded m penetrating 
into the area south of Peshawar City and had made a weak attack duimg the 
night on the south side of the town which was easily repulsed. KfPO>ts were 
iho received of large numbers of Afridis in the nalas and crops north of Shekh 
Mubammadi. In the early afternoon news was received that they were aho 

in the Zindai Khwar* near Soraizai (6483). . v 

Arrangements bad been previously made for extensive patroUmg by 
mounted troops of almost all the villages between the Kohat and Jammd 
roads, special attention being paid to the Shekh Mubammadi area. On receipt 
of information that Afridis were in that area, Fordham’s Force was at once 
ordered to be ready to operate against them as soon as further information 
was leceived from the cavalr)’patrols. 

Two patrols under Briti^ officers examined the area without seeing any 
signs of Ahidis. As the arrival of their reports coincided ivith a further report 
from civil sources that the previous news was incorrect and that there were no 
Afridis in that area, the proposed operation by Fordham’s Force was cancelled. 
As no other mobile troops were available at the time, and time and space con* 
siderations precluded the use of infantry, it was not possible to deal with the 
Zindai Khwar area that afternoon. 


The Cavalry Column and the Poona Horse were ordered to return to 
Peshawar in the evening and two battalions of the Nowshera Column were 
sent to Bara to occupy the line Bara—Jani Talao (6665), thus allowing the 
Frontier Constabulary to stiffen the line Bara—Narai Khwar north of the 
Peshawar—Bara Fort Road. It was hoped by these means to prevent any 
further movement into the District and to cut off any parties attempting to 
withdraw. 


Shortly before returning to Peshawar, the Cavalry Column received in¬ 
formation from the Frontier Constabulary that there was a party of Afridis in a 
tower at the village of Sbabab Khel (5378). It was decided to carry out opera¬ 
tions against them on the way back to Peshawar. On the approach of the 
cavwry ^e party evacuated the tower and took up a position in some gardens 
north of Sulaiman ^el (6478). Owing to the broken nature of the ground, which 
was mtersected with ravines and watercourses, the cavalry were \mable to 
pt on cl^ temm with the enemy, who, after having been shelled for sometime 
by the artillery, disappeared. 
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During the night 8th/9th of August, small parties of enemy encountered 
the outposts on the line Bara Fort Jani Talao, and also on the Bara road, but 
there was still no indication of any large movement either into or from the 
District. 

The Cavalry Column was, therefore, ordered to search thoroughly the Shekh 
Cavaky Column search- Muhammadi area on the 9th. During the search small- 
e« Shekh Muhammadi parties of enemy were seen and engaged, having pre- 
area August 9th. siimably been sheltered and hidden by the villagers. 

Battalions from Bara and Pushtakhara Payan operated as stops. 

In the evening the two battalions of the Nowshera Column returned to 
Peshawar in lorries. 

As it had not been possible to clear up the situation in the Zindai Khwar 

Poona Horse sear h previous day, the Poona Horse, less one 

Zind^*^hwararer^d squadron, were ordered to reconnoitre the area from 
meet enemy. the direction of the Kohat road on the 9th. Com¬ 

munication with H. Q. was by mounted and motor 
Despatch riders as long as possible, and .subsequently by pigeon. Air 
co-operation was also arranged. 

The Regiment moving from Peshawar at 0745 hours, reached Soraizai 
Payan (6483) at 1020 hours. The inhabitants here reported that there were 
no Afridis in the villages during the night. At about this time, an aeroplane 
dropped a report that a party of about seventy-five Afridis had been seen 
north of the village going north. The Poona Horse went off to look for them 
and searched the country as far as Chuha Gujar (6687) without finding any 
trace. Tliey then carried out a search of the Zindai Khwar. 

When the leading troop reached the edge of the Khwar at the point where 
it crosses the Hazar Khani Canal (664838) it was heavily fired on from both the 
north and south banks of the Khwar on either side of tlie Canal. 

The very steep ajid water-worn sides of the Khwar gave ideal cover to the 
enemy and formed an impassable obstacle to the cavalry. The latter were 
unable to move to the south owing to the Hazarkhani Canal, and the only 
nearby bridges were too narrow for horses and were under enemy fire. 

As the leading troops were beginning to be surrounded by Afridis who were 
creeping up under cover of crops on the far side of the Canal, the order was 

given to withdraw to Peshawar. , 

The enemy, whose numbers were estimated to be about two thousand fol¬ 
lowed up closely and making use of the high crops, succeeded m gettmg 
behind the Regiment and nearly cut the line of withdawal. The Regimen 
eventually made good its retirement, losing one Indian Officer and two Inch 
other ranks kiUed, one Indian Officer wounded, taken prisoner and lajer ^^as- 
ed, and two Indian other ranks wounded. The Afridis lost at least tmrt 

killed. 

Reports of this action did not reach the column H. 
on, and it was not till 1530 hours that a report was 

had been in action against superior numbers and had ^ 

some difficulty. Firing in the Soraizai direction had been heard , 

Cars and Cavalry returning along the Kohat road. The Armour 

to reaS^ Soraizai but became ditched. The Cav^y also reconno^ed 
in that direction but failed to gain contact, the action by that time being over. 

At 1630 hours the same day an attack was made on ‘K’ Supply Depot. 

Afridia attack K ” (See sketch map ‘ E ’ 30 at end of Chapter.) 

Supply Depot. 
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The Depot was 

three and a half mdes frmn the centre , 

City. Its garrison on th s c . ^g^kh Re-nmont of the Pe.-.iiavvar Brigade. Tlie 
other ranks of the 4th Bn. ^ poriineter of wl.k h measures appro- 

depot IS a long walled e » 1 ... 

ximately 2J miles. Novvshera Gate ami a railway gate at 

eute of repair had fiv g ^ J two other raUway gates at 

the eastern end, and the K ,. aetaehment were as follows, 

the western end. The day (Petrol Oil and 

There was a guard of 1 N. C. O. and J n ^ 

detachment was in its lines situated about the centre ot the area. 

At about 1630 hours on August 9th. the unarmed sepoy on dutv at the 
Nowshera Gate saw a large body of Afridis advancing on tlie gate th® 

east where a small vUlage and considerable cover existed. He 
and locked it and then rushed back to give the alarm, hrst warning the guard 
on the P. 0. L. store and then going straight on to warn the re-sb of the detaoh- 


"^^"^To the P. 0. L. Guard Commander (a Naik) with but three men in his gi^^rd, 
there must have been a temptation to fall back on the main body. Fortu* 
nately, he decided that his guard was there to defend the P. 0. L. Store and it 
was their duty to do so. In the light of what followed, his action saved the 
whole Supply Depot. 

The P.O.L. Store guard rapidly took up a position on the top of a building 
of the P. 0. L. Store, (which had been prepared with sandbags for such an 
emergency) and opened fire on the enemy debouching into the Depot from the 
Nowshera Gate. 


On hearing the alarm, Jemadar .Allah Ditta, in command of the garrison* 
immediately gave orders for the main body to occupy three previously arranged 
positions (including a small reserve) across the Depot area from North to 
South. After seeing that this was done forthwith, he went at once to the 
Supply Office and telephoned to Brigade H. Q. 

In the meantime, the Afridis had reached the gate and had burst it open 
by firing at the lock. They poured in at the gate, but were checked and driven 
to cover behind some telegraph huts by the fire of the guard at the P. 0. L. 
Store, a bare three hundred yards away. This fire also inflicted some casual¬ 
ties. The enemy appeared to be somewhat disconcerted. They had counted 
on over-running the Depot easily. They now contented themselves for some 
time with returning the fire from behind the huts they had reached, and from 
some broken ground near the gate. 

Here then a period of stalemate ensued, and this delay enabled Jemadar 
Allah Ditta to complete his dispositions, telephone for help, and reinforce the 
P. 0. L. Store guard. His sequence of actions was as follows. 

Having telephoned to Brigade H. Q., he returned to his reserve. Taking a 

Lewis gun and seven Sepoys with him, he then went himself to the scene of the 
fight, and joined the guard on the roof. He there got the Lewis gun into posi¬ 
tion, ten or twelve minutes after the guard had first opened fire. 

lOTived, he found that the Afridis had extended on either side of 
. e telegraph huts near the Nowshera Gate, and were apparently ready to 
advance apm to the attack. They were communicating with each other by 
means of two or three small flags, and they shouted to the guard not to fire i 
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. ttey were co-religionists. This attack was nipped in the bud by the fire of the 

Angort 9th ^wis gun and the enemy were quickly driven back to cover. 

Shortly after this, one of the men on the roof saw more Afridis pushine 
over and breaking through the north wall to the left of the guard’s posiS 
The first two men through, the gap were killed and their bodies were picked un 
later. As more men came through they advanced to the cover of a small sh^ 
until checked by fire from the Lewis gun. The enemy tried hard to recover the 
bodies of their fallen comrades, but were prevented from doing so by the fire- 
of the party on the roof. 

Jemadar Allah Ditta, seeing that it would be difficult to deal with both 
parties of the enemy with the few men he had with him, ran back himself and: 
ordered up two more sections. One was ordered to advance parallel to the 
south waU against the enemy who had entered by the South gate, and the 
other to attack the hostile party which had entered by the breach in the North 
wall. 

Fire was now coming from the whole of the eastern area of the Depot and' 
from trees outside, up which snipers had climbed. The Afridis, seeing that 
nothing was to be gained by a direct assault, had started an advance by infib ,ra. 
tion. This the layout of ‘ K ’ Supply Depot with the ample cover provided 
by high grass, parked rolling stock, sheds, platforms and dumps, materially 
assist^. On the South, they had already managed to work round the fiank of 
the garrison of the P. 0. L. Group godown, and were threatening to cut it off 
from the rest of the detachment. 

At this juncture, the first reinforcements sent from the Cantonment, a 
Reinforcements arrive sub-section of armoured cars, arrived, 
from cantoruilents and 
Afridis are driven off 
and scattered. 

When the report of the attack was received from Jemadar Allah Ditta at 
Brigade H. Q. in the Cantonment there was no mobile reserve available 
there, to move at very short notice. 

Brigade H. Q. immediately informed Peshawar District H.Q. asking for the 
dispatch of any armoured cars available. At the same time the 2nd Bn. 11th 
Sikh Regiment was ordered by Brigade H. Q. to prepare one company for im¬ 
mediate embussing, with a second company to follow as soon as lorries became 
available. District H. Q. intimated that the 2nd Bn. Border Regiment was 
due to return from Bara by M. T. very shortly and that the Commandmg. 
Officer on his arrival would be ordered to report to Brigade H. Q. with a view 
to his Battalion being sent to the Supply Depot. District H. Q. also ordered' 
the move to the Depot of two troops Poona Horse one squadron 16th/19th 
Hussars, and the 20th Lancers, and arranged for R. A. F. co-operation. The- 
Peshawar garrison was also ordered to “ stand to”. • • u n * 

The armoured car company received their orders from District H. Q. at 
1644 hours. Eight minutes later the leading sub-section left their lines and 
arrived at the Main Gate of the Depot at about 1700 hours. Then ^ 
went on by the road along the inside of the North wall to the eastern en o 

the Depot from which area most of the firing was coming. They wre heavuy 

fired on from the East and South, both from inside and outside the Depot ar^. 
They engaged the enemy obtaining targets inside the Depot and others m me 
trees outside. Working round the eastern end of the Depot these cars cleared 
the Nowsbera Gate and engaged some fifty of the enemy some of whom were 
firing from the railway hut just outside the gate. Some were seen ti^e 
hit and the remainder were fired on aa they bolted through the crops. 
8ub«seotion then advanced down the Nowshera road engagmg parties o 
enemy in the orchards and crops to the South of the road* 
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A third armoured car now arrived followed shortly afterward! by three 
more. The sentry on the Main Gate pointed out a shed to the commander of 
the leading car in which some enemy had taken cover. The car opened fire and 
killed one of the enemy. 

As considerable fire was still coming fi'om the direction of the breach 
in the North waU. fire was brought to bear on this also. Men of the detach¬ 
ment of the 4th Bn. llth Sikh Regiment, supported by an armoured car, then 

searched this area, but the enemy had left. ^ xr 

The actual Depot area was now clear of the enemy but trom the North 
East comer two to three hundred Afi-idis were seen retiring northwards. To 
engage these, one car left the Depot by the Main Gate and turned to the right 
along the track leading northwards. Unfortunately, the driver collapsed in a 
faint and the car was ditched. The machine gun was dismounted, however, 
and four belts of ammunition were fired at the enemy at ranges between six 
and eight hundred yards with good effect. 

At the same time, the remaining cars, moving by the Shabkadr, Gulozai 
and Nowshera roads, were all engaging parties of the enemy who were retiring 
both to the South and the North. The Royal Air Force, too, had now arrived 
on the scene and were bombing the enemy in the orchards South of the Nowshera 
road. 

Two companies, ‘ C ’ and *B ’ of the 2nd Bn. llth Sikh Regiment, left 
their lines at 1740 and 1755 hours respectively. The leading company ‘ C ' 
debussed at the City railway station, and advanced in open order towards the 
Main Gate of the Supply Depot, covered by two troops Poona Horse with 
whom they had gained touch in the Shahi Bagh. On arriving at the eastern 
end of the Depot, they were met by the 0. C., 2nd Bn. Border Regiment, who 
had come on ahead of his Battalion to make a personal reconnaissance. Th© 
0. C. told the Commander of the company of the 2nd Bn. llth Sikh Regiment 
that his own Battalion would advance astride th© Nowshera road and would 
clear the ground between the City and the Depot. ‘ C ’ company, therefore, 
took up positions to safeguard the Depot from further attack pending the 
arrival of the 2nd Bn. Border Regiment. 

At 1845 hours, ‘ B ’ company of the 2nd Bn. llth Sikh Regiment which 
had ^0 arrived on the scene, was carrying out a sweeping movement North of 
the Depot. From an orchard near Paharipura enemy fired heavily on th© 
comply. Two platoons advanced almost up to the village which was strongly 
held, but so small a force was unable to carry out an assault. The forward 
gatoon however, ob^ed good targets and inflicted several casualties. Durine 
In ^ company charged a party of Afridis 

rii i bayonet, killing one man and putting to 

^ ^ advanced with the enemy at this short range on 

that there was a large party of enemy away to his North ' B ’ 
Company coi^ander left two platoons to watch Paharip^ura viSage ^d ad 

Xh haT^ot two platoons and on? troop 2^h 

mcd him* Some enemy were surprised and driven off huf 

Covered by a sub-sectioT ef co^enced his withdrawal. 

or sot''S“fs 
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village, mile ‘ B ’ company were engaged as above, the commander of ‘ C ’ 
9th company of the 2nd Bn. 11th Sikh Regiment in the meantime, leaving two 
platoons to guard the Depot, had advanc^ with his remaining two platoons and 
an armoured car down the Nowshera road. At about 1900 hours he reached a 
wood some six hundred yards east of the Depot where a considerable number of 
enemy had collected. Unable to eject these with two platoons, he wthdrew 
to the Depot at 1930 hours. 

The squadron 15th/19th Hussars reached the Depot at about 1850 hours. 
Two troops took over the defence of a part of the perimeter wall, the remainder 
being held in reserve. One of their machine guns co-operating with the 2nd 
Bn. Border Regiment in their advance, obtained some targets at enemy retiring 
southwards. 

The 20th Lancers arrived at about 1830 hours, and their Commanding 
Officer, assumed command of all troops engaged. Two patrols each of one 
troop were sent out, one down the Nowshera Road and the other to co-operate 
with the 2nd Bn. 11th Sikh Regiment at Paharipura. Later under instruc¬ 
tions from District Headquarters, all the cavalry withdrew to the Cantonment. 
They reached there about 2030 hours. 

The 2nd Bn. Border Regiment debussed on arrival at the City Railway 
Station, and one company was sent to the Depot to support the troops already 
there. The remainder of the Battalion advanced eastward between the South 
wall of the Depot and the Nowshera Road. Heavy fire was opened on them 
from an orchard just south of the railway. This was cleared, a machine gun of 
the 15th/19th Hussars also doing some execution on the retreating enemy. 
The Commanding Officer, 2nd Bn. Border Regiment, was now informed that 
the cavalry were being withdrawn, and that he was to take over command at 
the Depot and organise its defence for the night with his own Battalion and one 
section armoured cars. The advance of his Battalion was stopped, and the 
defence of the Depot was arranged as ordered. 

It was a surprising fact that in spite of the considerable amount of ammu¬ 
nition expended by the Afridis, our troops suffered no casualties; and there seem¬ 
ed little doubt that the shooting of the Afridis, who always have the reputation 
of being good marksmen, was on this occasion poor. It was not possible to get 
an estimate of the enemy’s casualties, but there were grounds for supposing that 
they were considerable. Five dead bodies and one wounded man were found 
in the Depot, and twenty-six were buried at Pakha Ghulam that night. In 
addition it was reported that a party of about one hundred Afridis were seen 
crossing the Khajuri Plain carrying away more casualties. 

Whilst the operations at ‘ K ’ Supply Depot and in its neighbourhood were 
going on, other incidents also took place. A train going towards Nowshera 
was fired on and the fireman wounded. AU telegraph and telephone Imes 
along the road and railway were cut. There was some sniping, which was 
quickly stopped, at Peshawar Fort by disaffected persons in the city. Attacks 
also were made on the eastern gates of the city, but these were repulsed by the 
police without difficulty. 
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, x_ • into use- Itoop moveuitsiiw- 

Armouied tram broug reconnaissances. 


chapter VI 

- Troop movements— declaration of Martial 


,M foUowmg the attack o„ ; K ' Supply llepo. w.a u.-tcpeCeclly 


fired at the south aiul at the northeru end o t : 

.. .u loUowing morniug two dead and one wounded Aindi 

eastern »«11 of the Cty. 


The nigi 

quiet. Some shots were 

Miment; and on the U 

,vere found .mdwtieeaa. ^ 

It Improbable thev had received, and by their eoi.Mderable 

sucee^, by Tlu'v'had. moreover, become Aery scattered at 

Srironhe dl^ and it would have been difficult lor them to lorm any 

agreed P'®" ^ ijetween Pesliawar and Nowslieni on tlie 

In \ lew • tufi \njfnst, the running of all trains nortli ot >.ow>lu ra 

Rail Traffic stopp^. ' evening temi>orarily. 'ilie next 

rr* r a IT engine with an escort Wee .as .nt to 



mir :r;ro ordered up from Lahore. The train oanied small armament 
manned bv a detachment of the 2.ul Bn. lb>pxl Nortlnunberla.ul 1- u.sihers. a 
19 rvM.fuler min worked bv a detachment of the 2nd 1-ield Brigade K. A., and 


sfardiUghts wliich were operated by iK-rsonnel of the Auxiliary borce. It 
arrived at Nowshera. wlierc it came directly under the orders of Posliawar 
District H. Q-. on the llth August. A limited programme ot daylight running 
of trains was commenced the foUowing day, using tiie Ai inouied 'i'rain to esi ort 
the more important trains. After a few days the escorting of individual trains 
was discontinued, and the Armoured Train made one rouiul trip eaeli day at 
irregular times. The size of the train was reduced, and on the 3rd of September 
its nmning was discontinued and the personnel returned to their stations. 

On the 10th September, a Br^ade was formed at Nowshcra in case 

more troops were required. The Brigade H. Q. 

oop movemcn a. consisted of the Brigaile Commander and Staff, a 
Brigade Signal Section and a Wireless Telegraphy Section of the 2nd Brigade 
from Rawalpindi. The foUowing units made up the Brigade :— 

2nd Bn. 7th Rajput Regiment (from Kohat). 

2nd Bn. 5th Royal Gurkha Rifles (from Abbottabad). 

1st Bn. Ist Punjab Regiment. 

2nd Bn. 17th Dogra Regiment. 

In addition, the Ist Bn. East Surrey Regiment was moved to Rawalpindi, 
-where it was kept ready to move at 12 hours notice. The Kohat garrbon was 
strengthened by the 1st Bn. 8th Punjab Regiment from JIuItan and the 4th 
Mountain Battery R. A. from Abbottabad. 

A Cavalry and Armoured Car reconnaissance, sent out in the early morning 
More reconnaisaancea. September located two large gangs of 
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- + 1 , also that a large body of Afridis was mow 

AnguB^ ?• ® ^ direction of Nowshera, their probable objective 

September being either Nowshera or Attock. g 

Another reconnaissance of the Soraizai Payan area on the 11th September 
by the Cavalry found that the village and the nalas south of it had been vacated 
by the enemy. Warning of the approach of the troops had been given by smoke 
eignala. 


It was now estimated that there were about twelve hundred Afridis in 

Afridi movemeata. the Peshawar District and three thousand in the 

Khajurj Plain, waiting for a move to be made by the 
Mohmands and Orakzais. Three days later however, these figures were con¬ 
siderably reduced ; and it was estimated that there were only two hundred in the 
district, whilst the lashkar in the Plain had shrunk to very small proportions. 

On the night of the llth/12th September, rail and telegraph communica¬ 
tion with Peshawar was restored. During the following days reconnaissance 
columns combed out the country round Peshawar but no enemy were found. 
Such as there still were, had split into very small parties and were in hiding. 

In the meantime there had been reports of fresh gangs moving east from 
Tirah, but these did not enter administered territory. A large reinforcement 
of about fifteen hundred Kuki Khels and Sipahs was report^ on the 11th 
August in the Khyber area, their original role having been to enter the District 
north of Peshawar. They left again on the night of the 15tb August, having 
done nothing more than fire a few shots at piquets in the Khyber. 

The local authorities now considered that the conditions in the Pesha.war 

District had become such that the powers provided 
Martial Law introduced. ordinary law were insufficient for dealing 

with the situation. 


Accordingly, after consultation with the G. 0. C.-in*C. Northern Conimandj 
the Chief Commissioner, North West Frontier Province, represented this to the 
Government of India, and on the 12th of August asked for per^ion to 
declare Martial Law. On the 15th August 1930, H. E. the Viceroy and 
General in exercUe of the powers conferred on him by Section 72 of the 
ment of India Act, promulgated the Martial Law Ordmance, 1930 (VIII ot 
1930), which brought Martial Law into force m Peshawar District. 

The Ordinance empowered the G. 0. C.-in-C. Northern 
reeulations for administering Martial Law in the area 

legate his powers in this and all other respects The Or^nce also 

provided for other matters necessary to secure the yedy ramp 
ration of Law and Order, and in particular for the constitution ot special 

Courts, should these be necessary. 

The Chief Commissioner was appointed ■'^‘^Ti^Sftn'the Chief 

Law by the G. 0. C.-in-C. Northern Command, who delegated to the Chi 

Commissioner all hui powers. „ j 

A proclamation announcing the FT^^'^ation o IM 

oTr 

“^ci?^tT?ftn^hSi: uSA and the pnaltiee attach- 
ing thereto. 
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The Dietriet was divided '"ft! C^tb^St 

divisions, and ®ach case j^jtion the Deputy Commissioner Peshawar 

was "PPota*^"^ whenever ^eissary as an Atomis- 

rtorTMa^al Uw m Peshawar Teh^. inelutog Peshawar Cty and Can- 
torment, and the Oharsadda and Nowshera snb-dn n,ions. 

'^Towards the end of the year it was decided that, although no settlement 
had been made with the Afridis, the situation permitted of the withdrawal of 
Martial Law. This was due to 

(o) The occupation by troops which had by then taken place, of the 
Khajuri Plain (see Chapter VI); and 
(5) The progress of protection works on the Plain and elsewhere which 
were then weU advanced. 


August— 
September 


At the same time it was considered necessary that the Local Administra¬ 
tion should still be armed with certain powers which wodd enable it to deal 
more effectively than would be possible under the ordinary law, mth any 
emergency which might arise to threaten its safety either in Peshawar District 
or elsewhere. These powers were therefore embodied in the North West 
Prontier Province Safety Regulation, 1931, which came into force on the 24th 
of January 1931. Martial Law was accordingly withdrawn mth effect from 
midnight of the 23rd/24th of January 1931. 

At the end of August and during the beginning of September, two roads 
Roads made near made in order to open up the country on the 

Peshawar. south side of Peshawar City and to make it more 

accessible for defensive purposes. The first, for light cars, armoured cars and 
30-cwt. lorries, left the Peshawar-Kohat road three miles south of Peshawar, 
led east for two miles, passed round south and east of Soraizai Payan (6483) 
east of Chuha Gujar (6687) and on to Chamkanni (6888). The second, fit for 
horse-drawn vehicles with an occasional light truck or car, left the Peshawar- 
Kohat road at the same place as the first and joined that road with the Bara road 
north of Pusbtakhara Payan (5483), passing just north of Bazid Khel (5781) 
on the way. 

During September there were no signs of any enemy activity round 
Peshawar. The Brigades in Peshawar carried out periodical reconnaissances 
combined with training, but no Afridis were met on any occasion. 
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CHAPTER Vn 


Occupation of the Khajuri and Aka Khel Plains-Events to the end of 1930 

As a result of the two incursions by Afridis into the Peshawar District 
Deoiaion taken to oc- described in Chapter IV and V, the Government of 
cupy the Kiajuri and India decided that steps must be taken to show this 
Aka Khel plains. (j-jbe that such action could not be tolerated, and to 

prevent similar incursions in future. 


Various plans were discussed, and the one finall}- selected was to take over 
the effective control of the area to the West of Peshau ar, embracing tlie Khajuri 
and Ak<a Khel plains, as a permanent measuie. 

The Khajuri and Aka Khel plains lie South West of Peshawar, the dividing 
line between them being the Bara river. Bara Fort, a post on this river on the 
administrative border, is seven miles from Peshawar; and from there, by 
going North or South of the river, one enters respectively the Khajuri or Aka 
Khel plains. The Peshawar-Kohat road forms the eastern boundary of the 
Aka Khel plain, and to the South and West lie hills which are more broken 
on the Khajuri than on the Aka Khel side. There are two main passes into the 
area from Tirah, the Gandao Kotal just West of the Bara river and the 
Shinkamar Pass some four miles further to the North West. There is also a 
small pass, fit for pack animals, connecting Tangi (3383) on the Chora Nala, 
with the Khajuri plain. 

In the centre of the Kliajiui plain is a prominent bill called Karawal, 
which takes the form of an almost continuous but gradually lessening ndge 
running from East to West. 

The area to be occupied wa.s that lying approximately between the following 
boundaries:— 


On the North the Ganda Galiha (2776) and Besai (4580) Ridges. 

On the East the line of the administrative boundary from Besai to 
Aimal Chabutra. 

On the South a general line from Aimal Chabutra to the jmiction of the 
Bara and Mastura rivers about Mamanai. 

On the West the general line of the Pakha Ghar ridge. 


The occupation was to be carried out as a mibtary operation. The per- 
aanent control of the area was to be effected by the construction of posts m 
uitable places, and of roads and 51. T. tracks enabling 

each any part of the plains. It was particularly necessary to be able to rwch 
ocaUtiesf \rithm effective range of the knowii cave areas where tribesmen mig 
.ssemble prior to raids or incursions, as they had done this year. 

Tho tisk of carrying out this plan divided itself into three stages. The 

rea being in tribal territory, was not well known; and before the fina * 

if the posts and the line of the roads and tracks could be fixed, 

nd s^s wl necessary. This would be the first stage which would ^ 

nvolve the construction of a certain number of M. T. tracks ^ ^ , .. 

The second stage would be the initiation and construction of the 
rdfand posLTaUy decided on. During the third stjge. this work wodd 
,e completed, a permanent garrison of the plams would be established 
urplus troops and material evacuated. 
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IP_.trucnon. de:^ 

— \c*nhen}. Comm^^d Hc^icqu^ vcr^ tn 

on^trT^ tr<>m jNona^’.u ^ k.r,--^ m Rir^ \vi> t** 

Betor. ib. op.rar:or. .xan^. the ^ i:'- h.iJ .r 

remade, and the Frontier read ^mprove^a. lb_ I 


PUTINS. 0£ a. _ a_,ln^ 

ini: of Winn Headquaners and No- o (Ara wo.. pUce^i under 

Kohat and No- .X- ,Army Cc^^tuMd ^qua^tr 

pressure in the Tirah by means e! offei-<ive atuon il neve- . - 

me icn-e to c-airv out the oceupaiion coi>L<ed ct the Now.-.era 

«nuDe=;- 2nd Iriamiv Br^vde. 3rd Iidarury Bruiade. i^th In 

es. ‘ fintn-Btvade. a revjnent of cavalr>. a proport.onaLe 

amo'-.,: cf artia.i>-, FieU Compute, of Sappor* ar.d >lxfr-. ai'.d t-o 

Pi-Mirv-r HattaUons. , , , . ^ , 

0. a.o Uth CKtoIkt. the N\.-L.ra B.L:ado, «Moh includ«,l i; platans 
of Frcjiti.-r CcristabuUiy. manked out oi FtT-havar to cv.'cupv the U.e tr.n 
Jamnid to Bara P^rt. and from Jula Talao to Matanm on the Kohat rvxtd. 
Its n-'Ie wo.- to prevent raids by armed parties of Air.d^ mto Pe-hawor DL-tn.t 
ar.d to ii.tcreej: all individual' crc«»irii the blc-.kade line. 


On the 14th Oetobrr the wh Infanm- Brkade with two Field Compimr^ 
of Saf*pirr< and Mint-r^ marxh^ to Bara Fort. On the* l»th October thr -nd 
Inlanin- Bru^dr nurchKi to Bara Fon from Pr^hawar. and on the dav 
tht inh IniaiiO^* Bnl^dr. with it^ ri^hi {»oiecit<i by thr 6ih Lanct-r^. adr^CTO 
through Ilm Gudr (46T5i up the E^a river: and that aftentoon «^tabli-hcd 
itself in a camp, krxwr. 3Iiri Ki»el i*ainp (•k'bSv. aVout one mile North Ea.^-t 
of Mir. Khtl. The- Now>hfra Brigade reconnoitred the Besai ndge and the 

ccur.tnr acrvto* tbt* adndri-trative border Wtr-t ol Mataniu. No enemy wc»re 

% 

met durir;: th*- dav. 


In the meantime, to effeet some agrwmeii; with the .\i^idis in the 
nartv '9 the propped pLiii of e^xupviiu the 

Khajuri and Aka Khel plains, a summoos had been 

cupatioQ. Jir^ m Jam- sent lo all the Afr.di m.iliks to attend a jir?a 

at Jomnid on the Tth October. The maliks had 

been anxious to attend the meeting, but at a jir^ held at Bogh on the 3rd 

October the Khilofatist pony, whose authcfity had been steadily growing, 
fiitiy refused to let them go unless they wouW suorantee to submit the 
Khilafatist terms to the Bhibh authenties. 


These terms inchided various conditioas obviously impossible of accept¬ 
ance such as the restoration of the Khyber to Afriii control the release of 
Abdul Ghofar Khan, the Red Shirt leader, (see Chapter I) and the pavTuent 
of a fine by Govemment of fifty thousand rupees. 

One or two of the maliks demmined to defy the Khilofatists and actually 
started fcff Jamrud. but were turned back bv fo«e. 

The following week s jirga at Bagh. on the 10th. was attended by elders 
and KhiUfatis ts <rf aD sectioos. The latter denounced the maHlr> for attempting 
to meet Govmimait wiihom their permission. Finally it was agreed that the 


October 
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.lel^gaTja^l''*^ «“ ^e result of 

The maliks and eldere reached Spin Brand (9175) in Sipah Umits, on 
the Bara river on the 13th. Here they were again stopped by the Khilafatiste 
who refused to allow them to go on without their permission and until unanimity 
had been achieved. The Aka Khel maliks, however, slipped away and were 
interviewed by the Assistant Political Officer at Jamrud on the 16th. On the 
Mme date the KhiIafatists_aUowed the jirga to proceed. It reached Chora 
(2283) on the night of the 17th and Kadam, near Jamrud, on the 18th. 

On the following day the jirga was interviewed by the Assistant Political 
Officer outside Jamrud, and the maliks were seen by the Political Officer 
Khyber. As was to be expected, the discussion was entirely futile. The 
maliks were friendly and anxious to do their best, but on the one hand they 
knew that the Khilafatists would never consent to the occupation of the 
Khajuri plain, while on the other, they did not dare to repeat the KliUafatists 
demands. Their only excuse for the incursions of the summer was dissatis* 
faction with Sumu-Shiah* settlements, and the generally unsettled state of 
India. When asked how they proposed to guarantee that such incursions 
would not be repeated, they could make no constructive proposal. Negotiation 
finally broke do\vn on the 23rd, when after an interview with the Chief Com. 
missioner, the jirga dispersed. 

On hearing of the failure of the jirga the KJiilafatists in the Tauda China 
area, who numbered about two thousand, expressed their intention of attacking 
the troops in the plain, and also of infiltrating into the district behind the 
cordon. 

By the end of October much work had been done on the construction of 

roads and tracks, and several reconnaissances had 
been carried out. A start had been made on the 
metalled road from Bara Fort which was eventually 
to go through Urn Gudr and on to the foot of the bills east of the Gandao Kotal. 
M. T. tracks had been completed from Ilm Gudr to Sliri Khel camp, from the 
Frontier Road to beyond the Samghaki Kandao (4181) and joining the Frontier 
Road to the Peshawar-Janmid road via Kacha Garhi. Pack transport tracks 
had been prepared up to the east end of the Besai ridge, and up Karawal hill; 
and work had been begun on the bridge over the Bara river near Bara Fort- 

At this time a few minor clashes occurred between parties of Afriffis and 
troops of the 2nd and 9th Infantry Brigades, but there were no actions of 

importance. « . -o • 

Towards the end of October it had been decided that the 2nd Bng^e 
should move from Bara Fort to a camp in the middle of the Khajuri plain 
from which the protection of the road constnictioa programme could be more 
easily carried out. On the 30th of October the Brigade carried out a 
naissance to Karawal for the purpose of choosing a camp site in the neighbom- 
bood of that liill. It was known that water did not exist and the reconnais¬ 
sance was also to cover the selection of the alignment of a pipe water supply- 

The site chosen waa one immediately south west of the Karawal hill. 

The lack of water necessitated the erection of a powerful pump on the 
Bara river at Ilm Gudr, six miles away, and the gradual pushing forward o 
a pipe line to the site of the camp. _ . 

•FootnoU^For fundamental antagonism between the Sunni 
Muhammadans, see tort books on Moslem tenets. At this time Gove^ent^ attempteo 
a settlement in a dispute between Shiah Orakzais and other Sunni tnbes m llrati. 


M. T. roada and tracks 
begun. 
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Thouel. .1 difficult project, this ,v«s .successuUy accomplished by the target 

being varied with occasional reconnaissances in which some minor ppo 
was iisuallj' encountered. , x i 

Bv this date also the construction of sevenU further M. T 
M. f. roads and tracks had been decided on, and work had started on most 

*to be coofitnicted. of them. 

The metalled road fiom Peshau ar to Bara Fort was to be extended as far as 
the foot of the hiUs near the Gandao caves, where a track leaves the ^ 
climbs up to the Gandao Kotal. Jamnid was to be joined up to the Samgha^ 
Kandao, the track going on east of Karawal hiU and swmgmg roiuid in a south 
easterly direction to the Bara river about tlurce miles north east of the Min 
Khel camp. Later, it was decided to put a bridge across the river at this 
point. This track went on to the south east up to the Kohat Road near 
Mntaimi. lYaeks connecting this road with the Frontier Road were made at 
inten’als.* 


Nortli of the Bara river, M. T. tracks were to be made from Bara Fort and 
Ilm Gudr to Karawal camp, and from Miri Khcl camp to Wucha Gai’hi and to 
the Bara-Gandao Kotal road. 

An Inglis bridge was to be placed over the Bara river at Bora Fort to take 
the J'ronticr load, which previously had gone tlirough the bed of the river, 
with the resultant disadvantages when rain fell. 

At the beginning of November the additional troops which had been 
brouglit into Peshawar District on account of the tlireat of t he Afridi incursion, 
and which were no longer required, where returned to their peace stations. 


Tlie first few days of December were bu.sy ones for the troops in the plain 
as, in addition to the road making programme, various reconnaissances were 
made. Not many enemj’ were seen except on the 3rd December, when the 
9th Infantry Brigade was covering the Nowshera Lifantry Brigade which was 
working on roads in the neighbourhood of Miri Khcl. The ridges about Alam 
Kile (4263) had been occupied by the 9th Infantry Brigade without opposition, 
though various small parties of tribesmen were seen on the high ground to 
their west. Directly the uithdrawal commenced the enemy opened fire on the 
9th Infantry Brigade at various ranges and followed up rapidly, one piquet 
position being occupied by them so quickly after its evacuation that it had to be 
retaken. The enemy followed up bcldly almost to the camp piquet line of 
Min Khel camp south of the river. The 9th Infantry Brigade suffered two 
^ualties Captain H. St. C. WiU, 3rd BattaUon 11th Sikh Regiment being 
killed and one British other rank, 2nd Battalion Seaforth Highlanders wounded 

Other reco^aissances were made to Dora (3772) and Shinkai (3480) bv the 
^ ^ Nowshera 
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of December, an attack was made on the Upper 
Karawal piquet by about eighty Bve tribesmen from south-west of the hill 
It was beaten off without difficulty. 

On the 9th of December H. E. the Commaiider-in-Gliief visited the Aka 
Jihel and Khajuri plains and made the final decision on the sites for the per¬ 
manent and semi-pennanent posts to be constructed. 

During the many reconnaissance.s made since the troops entered these 
plains, it had been impressed on officers commanding these reconnaissances—that 
the underlying principle of any eventual occupation was tlie denial to the 
tribesmen of the cave areas along the Western edges of the plains, in which 
they could collect and rest prior to a descent into Peshawar District. 

This careful examination of the country established the existence of the 
following cave areas. In the northern sector the Shinkai sub-area and the 
Shinkamar Pass sub-area (including Tauda China, Maura and Wucha Garhi). 
In the central sector Dora, Gandao, Miri Khel and Alam Kile sub-aieas, In 
the southern sector Mandai and Zao sub-areas. 

Sites for Posts had to be found where, with the assistance of Post artillery, 
they could be expected to control these cave areas. The actual positions of 
these Posts, though primarily affected by tactical considerations, also largelj’ 
depended on finding water. Except in the Baia river, there was practically 
none in the Khajuri and Aka Khel plains. 

The isolated Karawal hill commanded the whole of the northern sector, 
and, consequently, the establishment of a post in the vicinity of this hill was 
clearly indicated. A post guarding the site of the forv'ard bridge on the Bara 
river would control the central sector, and Post artillery located here would be 
well placed for engaging the central cave sub-areas. The Bara river would, 
provide the water required here. Water had already been found one mile 
north of Aimal Talao. A post here provided with guns could be expected to 
deal with the Mandai .sub-area satisfactorily and with the Zao sub-area to some 
extent. 

It was decided therefore, subject to there being a sufficient supply of watei 
at the camp- selected, to build the followuig fortified camps and posits, ‘a post 
at the Samghaki Kandao, to control that pass, a camp named Fort baiop. 
south of Karawal hiU, with a post on tliat hiU; a camp, Jhansi Post, at the 
forward bridge over the Bara river, and a third camp. Nowshera Post later 

renamed Fort Milward ; north west of Aimal Talao. 

Operations now entered on the second stage, the building o e 
posts and the continuation of the construction of the roads. 

Up to the end of December small parties of enemy were seen <>«» 
particularly in the Tauda China and Alam Kile areas, but no action ot y 

significance developed. . 

The Afridis also tried the effect of land mine-s. On the 

The Afridis use land an expio.sion occu^ed ^ ^ The 

mines. camp, damagmg the front part of ^ hen 

next day the horses of the Royal ArtUlery were other 

another'explosion took place kdUng one horse one Inm ^ 

rank Vei4 shortly after this, some troops were marchmg out ot tne <» f e 
Inler ro^ to il south when a smaU mound 

on investigation proverl to be the b^e of an the 

tion was made and it was discovered to be a 20-ib. aena i Domu _ 

•See map F 30 at the end of Chapter VII. 
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around with only the base, covered with dust and shingle, above the imd sur- 
faS The only subsequent incident of this nature occurr^ on the 1st of 
Jammry 1931. when a mine exploded under a car and damaged the front wheel. 

Christmas leave was opened for the troops and a large n^ber of British 
and Indian ranks avaUed themselves of the many lomes specially set aside to 
convey them to Peshawar to catch their trams and later to meet them on their 

"^So ended 1930, with good progress made in the road programme and in the 
coUection of stone for the fortified posts. On the last night of the year some 
Afridis succeeded in doing some damage to the fleet of steam-roUers brought lor 
work on the roads. A country made bomb was placed in the fire boxes of each 
of the five steam roUere and then exploded. Two of the steam rollers were 
seriously damaged, and the Afridis got away with the chains and other portable 
portions of them all. 

The effect of the blockade was now beginning to make itself felt on the 
Afridis. Efforts had been made to migrate into Ntngrahar in Afghan territory. 
The Afghan authorities had refused to allow this, and all but a few familiee 
had been sent back to Tirah. A certain number had also moved into Orakzai 
territory. Even the Shiahs had been asked to allow Afridi families to enter 
their v^eys. The majority of the Upper Afridis, however, had come down to 
the bazar and Bara vidleys and to the foothills near the edge of the Khajuri 
plain. A number of their animals had been killed by bombing, but these areas 
were crowded to the limit of their grazing capacity. 

In spite of these hardships there were as yet few signs of any weakening in 
the determination of the Afridi leaders. They had instituted a system of 
outposts along the edges of the two plains whereby each section was responsible 
for a particular area. One hundr^ and twenty men were supposed to be 
maintained in each area, but the full nximbers were seldom present. 
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Janoary— ' CHAPTER Vm 

Third phase of operations starts—reeonnaiMan/.flB 

Brigade returns to Rawalpindi—DisSrsal * S? 

Spintigga. i^ispersal of R. a F.-operation at 

(Reference Map G. 30 at end of Chapter) 

W.th the commence^nt of 1931, the third phase of the operations started 
Third phase of the ^ comprised the construction of the posts and 
operations starts. ^^6, garrisons of which were to control the 

der^ adequate, the building of the fortified camps at these placi and ft ZS 

SamehakfposT wp'f ^7^"? construction of 

th ^ ^ ^ f beginning of January, and early in the 

S)st 

HiiriJr of tiie h^vy work programme, the three Brigades found time 

A.^^u- several of the Afridi villages on the 

outskirts of the Plains. The 9th Infantry Brigade visited Alam KUe and the 
Oandao Kotal, the latter place m co-operation with the 2nd Infantry Brigade, 
which rounded up Dora and Wucha Garhi at the same time. The 2nd Infantry 
Brigade also reconnoitred Shinkai, Sarkai Kamar and Shagai. (3178). The 
Nowshera Infantry Brigade examined the Zao area four times. In most of 
these operations a certain amount of opposition was encountered, and in some 
of them small parties of Afridis followed up the withdrawing troops for some 
distance. 


Progress in the various works was such that a substantial reduction in the 
number of troops became possible in the middle of January, and the thinning 
out process started with the despatch of the 9th Infantry Brigade to its normal 
peace stations on the 16th and 17th of January. Miri Khel camp was con¬ 
siderably r^uced in size and was taken over by a battalion of the 2nd Infantry 
Brigade, with a 3.7 Howitzer Battery and a section of armoured cars. 

February brought with it a change in the weather, which up till then had 
been very pleasant except for a little rain at the end of December. Rain and 
storms began, with high and bitter winds bringing snow on to the hills round 
the plains. As a result, the completion of the road programme, particularly 
the main road leading towards the Gandao Kotal was delayed. 

The main road towards the Gandao Kotal was ready on the 16th of Febru¬ 
ary and Miri Khel camp was evacuated and demolished on the 18th. By the 
Ist of March the whole road programme had been completed, and only a small 
amount of work remained to be done to finish the fortified camps and posts. 
The troops to hold the posts permanently were already under command of 
Brigades in the forward area. The 2nd Infantry Brigade was in camp at 
Karawal, and the Nowshera Infantry Brigade was near Jhansi Post with 
one battalion detached at Jula Talao. 


During the first week of March the work on Fort Salop, the permanent 
- . _ . , , piquets, and on the roads in the Karawal neighbour- 

n ng e eaves. completed that the necessity for large 

infantry working parties in that area no longer existed. The 2nd Infantry 
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9th of M^h this Ligade marched to Peshawar for entrainment to Rawalpindi 
The Commander Nowshera Infantry Brigade took over the command oi 
the whole operational area on the 9th of March. 

^ I No. 20 ,A. C.) 

Squadron only, remaining under command of Peshawar District Headquarters 
This Wing had been formed at Peshawar on the 12th of October. Through- 
out the Gyrations its main duties had been cl^ 

co-operation with the troops engaged, and inedium reconnaissance of tribal 
activity in Afridi territory along the Mastura, Bara and Bazar valleys. 

The task of reconnaissance had been peculiarly difficult owing to the 

nature of the ground to be searched, which, intersected 
R. A. F. co-operation. countless nalas, honey-combed with innumerable 

caves and fairly weU covered with scrub, gave ideal cover to the tribesmen. 

At first close reconnaissance aircraft carried no offensive armament. They 
were constantly fired at by Afridis, and owing to the configuration of the 
ground and the necessity of examining the nalas, it was frequently difficult to 
keep out of range of some part of the ground. This led to many hits on the 
aeroplanes. Permission was, therefore given for four 20-lb. bombs to be 
carried for retaliatory purposes. A definite area in which bombing could take 
place was laid down, and pilots were authorised to drop bombs immediately 
on any tribesmen who fired on an aeroplane. The effect of this was most 
mark^, and firing at aircraft became more and more rare. Close reconnais¬ 
sance aircraft were also authorised to carry rear guns for use in support of 
troops if assistance was required. On only one occasion was this support 
callcil for. 

DuringMarch the Nowshera Infantry Brigade undertook final reconnais¬ 
sances of the important cave areas and the Gandao Kotal route. 

Miri Khel was surrounded by night on the night of the 5th Cth of March. 
Although no Afridis were found in the place some parties were engaged to the 
south-west during the operation. 

Zao Plain was occupied and the village of Spintigga (4662) surrounded 
Operation at Spintigga. ^ 

last and the biggest mght operation carried out by 

the Nowshera Brigade. 

Spintigga, the home of the notorious Afridi Leader Mullah Abdul Quddus, 
and known to be occupied by men and families, was situated twelve and a half 
miles from the brigade camp, which at the time was at Jhansi Post The 
viUage is situated at the eastern end of the Aka Khel range, one and a half 
miles up a deep narrow valley where the range bifurcates eastward into two 
long spms, the northern one Mandai Ghar, finishing in the Mandai gorge, and 
the southern one, Katir Ghar, in the Zao Plain just south of the gorge These 
spurs rise to fifteen hundred feet above the plain. The viUage itself is a large 

several huts and many caves. It is built at the junctionof 

‘I'® “8ht of the lOtVllth 
ttie 1st Battalion 1st Gurkha Rifles, who had only 
recently arrived m the area, carried out a reconnaissance from Jula Talao 


Mftioh 8th« 
Uth 
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(6569) and Nowshera Post as far west as hill 2763 (4961) from the top of 
which a fell view of the scene of operations could be obtained, though Spintigea 
itself and the greater part of the Spintigga valley did not come into view. The 
rest of the brigade had visited the Mandai gorge on several occasions but had 
not entered the Spintigga valley* 

The troops available for the operations were :— 

17th Light Battery R. A., 

One machine gun platoon 2nd Bn. Essex Regiment, 

Ist Bn. 11th Sikh Regiment (less two rifle companies), 

2nd Bn. 13th F. F. Rifles (less one rifle company), 

3rd Bn. 17th Dogra Regiment, 

1st Bn. Ist Gurkha Regiment (less their machine gun coy.) 

The general plan of the operation was for the approach march to be 
carried out in two columns. 


1931 

■tfeh nth 


An advanced column, coi^isting of Ist Battalion llth Sikh Regiment less 
two rifle companies and the machine gun company; 3rd Battalion 17th Dogra 
Regiment less the machine gun company; and the 1st Battalion 1st Gurkha 
Rifles, less the machine gun company, was to concentrate at Nowshera Post at 
0200 hours on the llth. Subsequently leaving all animals at Nowshera Post, 
this column was to secure the Mandai gorge and the two spurs flanking Spintig* 
ga by 0630 hours (half an hour before daylight). The Ist Battalion llth Sikh 
Regiment was to act as advanced guard throughout the passage of the Mandai 
gorge, taking up a position about half a mile south of the southern end of it to 
block the plain towards Zao. The 3rd Battalion 17th Dogra Regment was to 
piquet the route through the gorge, including hill 2763 but excluding the spurs 
leading up to pt. 3330. The 1st Battalion 1st Gurkha Rifles were to form the 
main body of the column as far as the southern end of the gorge. The battalion 
was then to move west along the spurs 3230 and 3476 as far as Spintigga, dropp¬ 
ing piquets as the advance preceded. By 0630 hours it was to be in position 
to command Spintigga and cut off the enemy retreat westwar^ from the vUlage 
by close range fire. A special detachment was to be detailed to command 
Nawe Garhi (4663) by fire from the spur 3230. 

The supporting column was to leave Jhansi Post at 0130 hours on the llth. 
Its advanced guard was to be :— 

One company 2nd Bn. 13th F. F. Rifles. 

In the main body came :— 

Brigade H. Q. and Signal section, 

2nd Bn. 13th F. F. Rifles (less two companies and two platoons), 

Ist line animals and machine gun company 1st Bn. llth Sikh Regiment, 
Machine gun platoon 2nd Bn. Essex Regiment, 

17th Light Battery R. A., 


2nd Field Ambulance, 

Ist line animals and machine gun company 3rd Bn. 17th Dogra Regl. 
who provided a local rear guard. 

Two platoons 2nd Bn. 13th F. F. Rifles, moving about 

-he colunS and disposed along its whole lengt^ Aid 

On arrival at Nowshera Post a demobtion party fro“ No. 4 Reid Company 
^pp^rTand Miners, the first Une animals Ist Bn. 1st Gurkha Rifles and the 
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1 nth Sikh and 3rd Bn. 17th Dogra 

UffiagunimJea of 1st Bn^ colLa The colnina was to march on through a, 

Jfe”drg"rg'".S;e ?n .riitioa at the southern end a: 0630 hours. 

The Adva/eed Oolumn reached the entrance to the Mandai g”?’' 0*®“ 

ter; ThfuSiug of the two miles of the gorge lucludrng cUmbing hiU 
S'was completed iu one and a half hours and the advanced guard arnved 
at its positon blocking the Zao plain at 042o hours. 

4t 0430 hours, as the 1st BatmUon 1st Gurkha Rifles commenc^ the liscent 

of the spur 3230 its leading platoon was tired on at »iange “f/“ty 
yards by an a\fridi piquet of six or seven men on pt. 3230. The Afridi^ h^ 
evidently learnt a iLon from the night movements of the troops, and had 
put out outposts. The advance was continued under a certain amount of 
snipinc fire and the position overlooking Spintigga gained by daybreak. A 
few shots were fired at the left column as it crossed the mouth of the valley. 

A few .\fridis were found in possession of hiU 3440 but were quickly driven ofl, 
the liill being gained just as daylight broke. 

Good targets were obtained from botii spuis at daylight as the Afridis 
hurriedly left the village in a westerly direction. 

The supporting column reached the entrance to tiie Mandai gorge at 0530 
hours and halted about a quarter of a mile north of Mandai until dawn to 
ensure the preservation of surprise. At 0600 hours firing was heard from the 
spur 3230 and it was obvious that surprise was no longer possible. The column 
was ordered to move out on to the southern end of the gorge, wliieh it '•cached 
just before daybreak. 

At daybreak the 2nd Battalion 13th Frontier Force Rifle.s moved rapidly 
up the Spintigga Valley. A few shots wore fired from the liigh white cliff as 
the leading troops approached the village. The latter was qu'oky occupied and 
piquets put out on the siuroundmg foothills. 

The demolition party and one company commenced work at 0830 hours on 
the destruction of tlie village, a task which was completed in an hour. 


Continuous sniping occui-red during this period but wa.s kept under sub¬ 
jection by macliine gun and Lewis gun fire. One Afridi was discovered hiding 
under a pile of brushwood in a cave from which he attempted to snipe any 
British office- seen. He had eventually to be bombed out of his cave. The Ist 
Battalion let Gurkha Rifles were continually engaged with small parties of 
enemy on the spurs west of Spintigga. 

The withdrawal commenced at 1000 hours. Shortlv before tliis the 1st 
Battalion 1st Gurkha Rifles on the southern spur asked'for an artillery con- 
centration on the hill beyond their furthest piquets where Afridis were con- 
centrating. This was done. 


By 1120 hours the 2nd Battabon 13th Frontier Force Rifle< had evacuated 
Spmtigga and the vaUey. The 1st Battalion 1st. Gurkha Rifles retired in con- 
formity as far east as pomtvs 32;)0 and 3475. Leaving one company with them 

Hth'sIk^^lR^ ^ntier Force Rifles then passed through 1st BattaUon 

11th Sikh Regiment into Brigade Resen-e at the knoU. The Afridis foUowed 

If"? ««^kha Rifles on the spur 3475 a^1 

respectful distance but made no attempt to follow up elsewhere. 

The duties of rearguard were then taken over by 1st BattaUon 11th RiVb 
platoon 2nd M g:Sei3th 
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— ■ "P “ »" ‘he plateau north-east of the 

March 11th ^ cover the final retirement, whilst the 1st BattaUon 1st 

were ordered to the Star river, projecting the 1* flank ” tte 
bngad8 during its retirement to Nowshera Post. 
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The evacuation of the Mandai gorge was accomplished at great swed with, 
out interference the enemy, the last troops clearing the gorge by 1235 
ho^s Nowshera Post was reached at 1300 hours and after a two houre’ halt 
and a hot meal there the march was resumed to Jhansi Post, which was reached 
by the tail of the column at 1715 hours. 


During the operation, in which a maximum distance of twenty six miles- 
had been covered in eighteen hours, the brigade suffered no casualties. No> 
estimate could be formed of the losses of the ^idis. 
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chapter k 

Eeconnaissaii^^^»^KoW--Nowsh^ 

M. Z .. POCK.. - ™ « - - -- - 

TheKo»s,„a Brigade was 

of fh. S "st G^Sa Kfles Ist Bn. 3 rd GurUha 
0 „dao Kcul. Bijes would be left to form the peace garrrso^ 1 he 

Id was over and the genera, feusive which ^e Afn^ « 

enemy might really do something and give an opportunity to the troops o ui* 

flicting severe casualties. , j v , i 

Afridis had been reported to be occupj^g the caves 
and to have observation posts on the Kotol itself. A few had bwn 
ered on the 14th of March at Dora (3772). a cave village two. and a nnlcs 
north of the pass. Considerable numbers were known to be in the viUagcc in 
the Bara and Mastura valleys near the junction of these two rivers two nules 
beyond the Kotal. With few troops left, and those few to be shortly still further 
reduced, it was desirable to show the offensive spirit and to impress on the 
Afridis the ability of the troops to go anywhere inside the operational area. 
In addition it would be advantageous to get a detailed report of occupying and 
piqueting the Gandao Kotal route to Mamanai. Further, it was advisable 
tliat some of the troops who had recently arrived to form the peace garrison of 
the Plains should know the country as far forward as possible. 

It was therefore decided that the Nowshera Infantry Brigade from Jlumsi 
Post (less one battalion) but reinforced by the 1st Bn. 3rd Gurkha Rifles from 
Fort Salop, should carry out a reconnaissance of the Gandao Kotal. They were 
permitted to go as far west up to the extreme limit of the operational area as 
the Brigade Commander might decide on reaching the Kotal, and the operation 
was to take place on the 18th of March. 

This enterprise provides an excellent example of:— 


(a) A well conducted advance, combined with piqueting on the Batta¬ 

lion—block system ; and 

(b) A withdrawal successfully accomplished in difficult terrain while 

being energetically followed up and attacked by tribesmen. 

A detailed description of the day’s operations is therefore given, although 
in themselves they were of no great importance. 

The new main road from Bara Fort had been constructed to within a 
tlioiisand yards of the eastern entrance to the Pass. Thence the old track made 
by our troops in 1897 continued over the Kotal and down to Mamanai. Suice 
the commencement of the occupation of the Khajiwi Plain, repairs had been 
carried out to this track, and it was now fit for light M. T. for most of its lengt h. 

(In the course of the operations in the Khajuri Plain local names had been 
given to certain features, and to simplify this narrative these names will be 
used in the description of this particular operation). 

The eastern entrance to the Pass is marked by two distinct features, Jat 
Ridge, one thousand yards to the north of the track, a large feature rising six- 
hundred feet above the level of the plain, and Punjab Hill, a smaller but 
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^ going on m the hills on either side. The track continues along this nab 
fed for about a thousand yards and then climbs out on the south baSi li 

TaSstp toThToSr^'“‘ 


After p^mg Punjab ^ the country becomes a tangled mass of big 
and sm^ hills with no regular conformation, fairly thickly covered in scrub 
with nalas running in all directions. After the track leaves the nala bed it is 
bounded on both sides by a series of steep rocky heights which narrow to within 
close nfle range of each other above the Kotal. The heights to the south of 
the track are rocky outcrops on a sharp ridge which culminates at the Kotal, 
and six hundred feet above it, in a big precipitous feature with three distinct 
peaks, known as Three Peak Hills. The heights to the north of the track are 
broken and irregular, leading up to a single main ridge overlooking the Kotal 
and four hundred feet above it. 


The Kotal forms a vantage point from which a good general view of the 
country north-west of the track is obtainable. The ground on this flank 
eonsiste of three main spurs leading down from the Pakha Ghar range, with 
many isolated hillocks and nalas in between. The furthest of these spurs. 
Grey Spur coincided with the limit of the operational area and was the Brigade 
objective on this side of the track. 

Three Peak Hill blocked any view from the Kotal, of the country to the 
west and south west of the track, except of a whale-backed ridge, Whale Back, 
fifteen hundred yards south west of Kotal. This also lies on the operational 
limit and was the Brigade objective on the south east side of the track. In 
between these two features the country is an intricate mass of broken ridges 
and nalas, r unnin g into the Bara river just east of its junction with the Mastura 
river. 

Grey Spur and Whale Back are within twelve hundred yards of Mamanai 
and offer an almost uninterrupted view of the Bara river between Mamanai 
and Sawaikot. 

The troops available for the operation were:— 

One squadron Poona Horse, 

One section No. 1 Armoured Car Company Royal Tank Corps, 

17th Light Battery R. A., 

One machine gun platoon, 

2nd Bn. Essex Regiment, 

1st Bn. 11th .Sikh Regiment (less two platoons), 

2nd Bn. 13th E. F. Rifles, 

3rd Bn. 17th Dogra Regiment (less two platoons), 

1st Bn. 3rd Gurkha Rifles (Q. A. 0.) (less one company and one 
machine gun sec.), 

2nd Field Ambulance. 
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\rmoiire<l Car Company. ‘•‘''f". ,.„trance ^^llt^• om- sub-^^ct^on of the 

remaining.' to watch both Oaii.i on the north the othw 

ArmourtHl Car Company watohimr the road as far as Mm 

sub-seetion of the Armonred^ar and he 

Khel camp on the south. .^vas short ; as also the 

distance to be piqueted, " r,tnrn was by tbe s;une route. 

The two columns eoncentnited at ^^{.^"'^^ut^hidt which ensued, 

=In::.- --- “ 

far as the K'‘tal. , . ,> ♦ Knurs in the following order ;— 

The eohimn entered the Pass at DMo hours m me lo 


The ^ P (finding it^ own advanced guard, and piquet. 

ing troops for the first block), 

Machine gun platoon. Stid Bn. Es.«ex Regiment. 

Brigade H. Q- and signal section. 

One section 17th Light Battery R.A., 

Idt Bn. 3rd Gurkha Rifles (Q. A. 0). 

17th Light Battery R. A. ^<?ction), 


1st Bn. lltli Sikh Regiment. 

3rd Bn. 17th Dogra Regiment. 

Tbe 2nd Bn. I3th F. F. Rifles quickly seii«l Jf^t Ridge and Punjab Hill, 
piqueting each unth one platoon. The battalion advanced another twel^ 
hundred yards, placing another five piquets with no opposition. This absorbed 
two companies and tbe battalion completed its block, the third rifle company 
which had been used as advanced guard, coming into battalion reserve. The 
machine gun platoon 2nd Bn. Es.sex Regiment had advanced with the battalion 
in close support but had not been us^. 


At 0920 hours the 1st Bn. 3rd Gurkha Rifles passed through the 2nd Bn. 
13 F. F. Rifles and began piqueting. In a further advance of eleven hundred 
yards up to and including the Kot^, eight piquets were put out. The machine 
gun platoon 2nd Bn. Essex Regiment assisted the battalion machine guns in 
covering some of these piquets into position. 

The Kotal was seized without opposition at 1010 hours. Commanding 
Officers of rear battalions joined the Brigade Commander who decided to 
advance up to the limit of the operational area and issued orders accordingly. 
During this short halt the second section 17th Light Battery came into action 
on the Kotal. 


At 1040 hours the 1st Bn. llth Sikh Regiment passed through the 1st Bn* 
3rd Gurkha Rifles and continued the advance ano^er fifteen hundred yards, 
putting out seven piquets, the last one taking Grey Spur, the final objective 
on the north west of the track, at 1110 hours. 

The advanced guard company, the 1st Bn. llth Sikh Regiment remained 
in position as such astride the track, and the 3rd Bn. 17th Dogra Raiment was 
now ordered to reinforce and take over the whole final objective. 
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_ ^ company secured Whale Back, one comnanv leas twn 

Kuoh 18th strengthened the platoon of the 1st Bn. 11th SikhV^ent on Gre^S 

nf rSv less Wo platoons was sent to watch two important nalw north 
ot Grey Spur, and two platoons were kept in battalion reserve. 

1 , ocobjective south east of the track, was seized at 
1125 hours. 

The advance through the Pri><, a total distance of two and three quarter 
miles, had taken two and three quai ter hours and had absorbed the equivalent 
of three and a half battalions on the battalion block system of piqueting. 

Ihinng the advance not a shot had been fired and no Afridis bad been seen 
until the capture of Grey Spur and Whale Back, when large numbers showed 
themselves towards Sawaikot and Mamanai, and some shots were fired at the 
3rd Battalion 17th Dogra Regiment as they advanced on to Whale Back. The 
appearance of troops on these two features alarmed the Afridis. Evidently 
fearing a further advance, they beat their war drums, drove away their women 
and cattle and turned out in considerable numbers. 

War drums were also heard in the direction of the Shamsha nala, and 
shortly afterwards the Dogra Regiment piquet on Whale Back was being fired 
into at long range from their left rear. 

At about 1200 hom-s parties of the enemy were seen advancing from 
Sawaikot, but as they were outside the operational area fire was not opened 
on them. The enemy also attempted to work round the Dogra Regiment’s 
left, and np the Shamsha nala. They were engaged by machine guns, Lewis 
guns, and rifle fire at ranges varying from eight to seventeen hundred yards 
with considerable effect. One such party was engaged at fifteen hundred yards 
range by the machine guns of the 2nd Battalion Essex Regiment and of the 
3rd Battalion 17th Dogra Regiment, several Afridis were seen to fall and the 
rest disappeared in disorder The 3rd Battalion 17th Dogra Regiment suffered 
two casualties during this stage. 

In the meantime, the 17th Light Battery R. A., the whole of which was 
now in action at the Kotal, engaged some small parties which were attempting 
to work round the right flank of the 1st BattaHon 11th Sikh Regiment. 

The wthdrawal commenced at 1230 hours. The platoons of the 3M 

Battalion 17th Dogra Regiment evacuated Whale 
The withdrawal. Back at high speed, and their platoons on Grey Spur 

conformed, bringing back one casualty. The Sikh platoon on Grey Spur, 
after with^awing one third of the way down, was seen to halt and then re* 
occupy the spur. Subsequently it was learnt that this was due to the inter¬ 
ception by the piquet signaller of a message, “ wait a bit ”, which had 
intended for the vanguard and not for the piquet. This occurronce, wmcn 
delayed the withdrawal for fourteen minutes, allowed the Afridis to 
up and probably led in some measure to the comparatively stiff fighting which 
ensured for the next four hours. 

Throughout the subsequent withdrawal, the piquets of the Ist Battalion 
11th Sikh Regiment north of the track were not pressed; but those on the 
south were all closely engaged, whilst after their No. 5 piquet had been wito- 
drawn pressure was exerted on the rearguard. The value of supports on 
hillocks close to the track was considerable. At one time it 
to put Battalion and Company Headquarters of the 1st Battalion lit o 
Regiment (runners signaUers and stretcher bearers) into the fight to prevent 
. the retirement of a far out piquet being cut off. The Afri^ in this area ^ 
only occupied the Wgh features, but utilized to the full the several covered 
approaches converging on the track. 
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withdrawal of the piquet m that aiea. 
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the track in that neighbourhood, all of \vhich were shelled. 

Tlie block held by the 1st Battalion 11th Sikh Regiment was evacuated 
bv 1340 hours, the Battalion sutfenng one c^ualty and the I'th Light 
Battery R. A. having one officer wounded at his observation post clming t e 

final withdrawal over the Kotal. 


The 3rd Battalion 17th Dogra Regiment who had initially been kept m 
Brigade reserve at the Kotal, were sent on at 1315 hours to a position in the 
plain clear of the entrance to the Pass. Two companies of the 1st Battalion 
11th Sikh Regiment were brought into Brigade reserve about midway between 
the Kotal and the entrance to the Pass, the remainder of the Battalion being 
sent to the entrance. The forward section of the 17th Light Battery R. A. 
withdrew just as the evacuation of the block was completed, to join the other 
section at the entrance. 

When the rearguard responsibility was taken over by the 1st Battidion 
3rd Gurkha Rifles, many small parties of Afridis were pressing the retirement 
from the west and the south west. The rearguard and the Gurkha piquets 
6, 7 and 8 were all heavily engaged with enemy working their way up the track 
and to the south of it. The enemy varied from organized uniformed parties 
to groups containing villagers \vith axes. A few standards wore also seen. 


The withdrawal from the Kotal commenced at 1340 hours. Gurkhs 

Piquets 8, 7, 6, 5, and 4. were evacuated by 1355 hours. As soon as the Kota. 

was cleared a large body of Afridis with drums tried to cross it with a rust 

but were driven back by machine gun fire. Small parties however, continuec 

to follow up the rearguard closely down the track and nala from the Kotal 

Others worked down the ridges on either side of the nala against piquets 1 anc 

3. Owing to the broken nature of the ground these parties were difficult tc 

observe until they came close up. The main pressure continued on the soutl 

side of the road, and Nos. 2 and 3 piquets became engaiicd Avith parties whe 

had worked round the southern flank. Several casualties'^ were inflicted on tin 

enemy, and in one ewe attempts on the part of the Gurkhas to secure Afrid 

rifles were prevented by covering fire from other Afridis in the vicinitv 
closely was the AvithdraAval foUowed up. Minuiy, s( 

P'3'ft 'vas evacuated at 1400 hours, and the end of the bloc! 

Battalion fGurkha Rifles almost reached ; when events in the 2nc 

Battalion 13th Frontier Force Rifles block, necessitated a halt 

bed suddenly came under heavv°fire from tb ’ 

of the 17th Light Battery R. A^was ffillS other rani 

tion from the ridge be^came impossible.’ mounded, and communica 
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The cause of the trouble « as quickly spotted as coming from a rator-back 

The fight at No. 6 and fifty yards long and about 

Piquet of the 2nd Bn. eight hundred yards south of the main track No r 
13th F. F. Rifles. piquet of the 2nd BattaUon 13th Frit fL 

Killes had been placed on this hifi. 

The piquet commander had divided his piquet, placing two rifle sections 

and one rifle section at the nortli east end. The sides of the hill wL precipi- 

tous, much indented by the heads of small nalas, and in places were covered 
With scrub. 


A party of about sixty Affidis had rushed the two rifle sections off the 
south west end of the hill and could be seen on the crest standing up and shoot¬ 
ing at the riflemen below them. Unfortunately, at this moment the Lewis 
gun at the north east end of the hill jammed and for a few moments sufficient 
lire could not be developed to check the Afridis. 


The precarious position of the piquet was quickly realized by the Artillery 
Forward Observers and by supporting troops ; and sufficiently heavy fire was 
brought down by the artillery, by the machine guns of the 2nd Battalion 
Essex Regiment and the 2nd Battalion 13th Frontier Force Rifles, to prevent 
the enemy advancing from their end of the hill. 

Taking advantage of this the piquet counter-attacked. The commander 
of the company from which the piquet was provided, immediately took his 
reserve, one platoon, to assist. The Officer Commanffing the 2nd Battalion 
13th Frontier Force Rifles asked the Officer Commanding the 1st Battalion 
3rd Gurkha Rifles to stop his withdrawal in order to enable the reserve com¬ 
pany 2nd Battalion 13th Frontier Force Rifles to be used in a counter-attack. 
This company had already been disposed to take over the duties of rearguard 
and a little time was spent in collecting it and starting it off. 


The position of the rear troops of the 1st Battalion 3rd Gurkha Rifles, 
right under the Kotal and being fired at from the west and south, was also- 
now somewhat difficult. However, No. 1 and 2 Gurkha piquets were ordered 
to hold on and the rearguard took up a position astride the nala. Continually 
pressed from the south and west, extra ammunition had to be sent to the 
Lewis gun of No. 1 piquet; Avhilst both the rearguard and No. 2 piquet had to- 
resort to bombing to clear the main nala (and a subsidiary one) of Afridis who- 
had crept up unseen. 


Meanwhile, the lost piquet position was being rapidly regained by the 
original piquet reinforced by the platoon in company reserve. The reserve 
company arrived just as the hill had been regained. So heavy had been the 
fire from the artillery and the supporting troops that the Afridis had bad no 
time to seize the rifles of the two dead men of the 2nd Bn. 13th F. F. Rifles 
below the south west end of the hill, and had left four of their own dead with 
their rifles on the ground. 


By 1500 hours all casualties had been evacuated, and 1st Bn. 3rd 
Rifles recommenced their withdrawal, passing through 2nd Bn. I3th F. h- 
Rifles half an hour later. 

One company 1st Bn. 11th Sikh Regiment took up a position betwrtn 
Jat Ridge and Punjab Hill on a low ridge and astride the track, to ^ver tne 
retfrement of the 2nd Bn. I3th F. F. Rifles, whilst two platoons of 
battaUon were sent up to Jat Ridge to reinforce the 2nd Bn. 13th F. F. Riffea 


piquet there. 
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The withdrawal from the Pass continued methodically. Larp »ui“be's 

Punjab Hill, which received much assistance from a Uwis gun of the l-th 
Light Battery R. A. which was posted with the horward observer there. 

Towards’ the end of the withdrawal the machine guns of the Armoured 

Cars and Cavalry, south of the track came into action at long range and 

materially assisted in checking the enemy outflanking movement. 

At 1630 hours the 1st Battalion 3rd Gurkha Rifles were sent back to Fort 
Salop. The 3rd Battalion 17tb Dogra Regiment covered the 
of the Lst Battalion 11th Sikh Regiment and tlie 2nd Battalion 13th frontier 
Force Rifles out of the hilU : and with cavalry and armoured cars watching the 
flanks, the rest of the column returned to Jhansi Post, arriving there at IbOO 
hours. 

During the day the column had suffered the following casualties 
One British other rank killed and one British Officer, Captain J. C. D Arcy 
M.C.. R.A., wounded. 

Also;—One British other rank wounded, 17th Light Battery, R. A., 

Two Indian other ranks killed and one wounded 2nd Bn. 13th F. F. Rifles, 

One Gurkha other rank killed, 1st Bn. 3rd Gurkha Rifles, 

One Indian other rank wounded, 1st Bn. 11th Sikh Regiment, 

Three Indian other ranks wounded, 3rd Bn. 17th Dogra Regiment. 

A conservative estimate of enemy dead or died of wounds was twenty 
eight. 

By the 21st of March the building and wiring of Jhansi Post had been 
The Nowahera Brigade completed; and mth minor exceptions for which 
leavee. provision had been made, all work on posts and roads 

had been completed. The garrisons of regular troops 
destined for permanent occupation of the area were in their allotted posts and 
quarters, and Frontier Constabulary were holding permanent piquet.s for Line 
of Communication protection. There was no longer any necessity to keep 
surplus troojps in the operational area. On the 23rd of March the Nowahera 
Infantry Brigade marched to Peshawar en rouU to its peace stations, and the 
Commander Peshawar Brigade took over command of the area. 

There were as yet no signs of any desire on the part of the Afridis to make 

Peace overturee, but P®*ce. There were, however, definite indications 
without result. that the control of the Khilafatist party in Tirah was 

weakening. Grazing was becoming very scanty ; 
the tribesmen, and in particular their women were suffering considerable 
har^ips ; and a “peace party ” was working openly to collect another jirea 
to discuss terms with Government. It was extremely improbable, howevo- 

end of June the Maliks asked for a jirga 
mth the political authorities. This was granted subject to the condition that 

AstSTaturar’^'rr"^ occupation of the above Plains would be barred^ 
As was natural m the circumstances, the jirga achieved no useful result. 

losing CT?und^' '^ere steadily 

mg ground. The Klulafatists continued their eflTnH'a f/s ^ 1 . 4 .i.;.. j. -j 

«PP0rt, but the. .net with no euceees. Altho*SgT ■ 
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troubles were momentary and confined to individuals and small parties 
March 18tb summer passed ^vithout a further ostensible move towards a settle¬ 

ment, but it became increasingly clearer as time went on that the majority of 
Afridis were tired of the state of hostility between themselves and Government, 
and desired to come to terms. Eventually an Afridi jirga met the Political 
Agent Khyber on September 22nd, when they were informed of the gist of the 
Government’s terms. 

On October 3rd the Chief Commissioner of the N. W. Frontier Province 
The final jirga and the met a fully representative jirga of the Afridi tribes 
terms imposed on the at Jamrud. 

Afndis. 

The terms detailed below were accepted by the jirga on behalf of themselves 
and the whole tribe. In making their acceptance however they made the 
following requests which were replied to as shown:— 

{a) That flying over Tirah and patrolling in Khajuri and Aka Khel plains 
should be restricted to limits of strict necessity. 

Reply .—As regards flying, Government after past experience was not 
prepared to clip her wings. Flying was now unrestricted over Mohmand 
country and Waziristan, and no difference could be made in the case of Tirah. 


(6) That all Afridi prisoners should be released. 

—Immediate orders would be issued for the release of all Afridis 
arrested in connection with the Blockade, against whom there wa.s no charge 
of an offence. 

(c) That the Government of India might be approached with a view to the 
rejection of the policy of removing Afridis from the Army.* 

Reply.—This policy having been adopted after many years of careful 
consideration, it was useless to entertain hopes of its abandonment. The 
Government of India would however be informed of the request. 

The Draft of the terms imposed on the Afridi Jirga and accepted by them 
on October 3rd, 1931 was as follows 


“ The Afridis by their own acts ruptured their agreements and forfeited 
their allowances, and forced the British Government to carry out protective 
measures in the Khajuri and Aka Khel Plains. 

Now the Maliks, Elders, and Afridi tribe having admitted their faults and 
expressed a desire for peace, Government is prepared to renew friendly relations 

on the following terms 

A.— Government as an act of grace wUl impose no fine. 

B —Allowances will be granted on the same scale as before subject to 
good conduct and acceptance of tribal and territorial responsibiUty. 

C —No alteration wiU be made in the Administrative Border, but Govern¬ 
ment reserve to themselves the right to take such mea^res as they conmder 

necessary for the maintenance of roads and posts on the Oajmi and Aka, ^ 
necessary garrisons as may be considered desirable from 

& tae or otherwise, ^Neeessary steps for the roam. 

t^nce of MiUtary control will be taken, but otherwise the plams wiU be 

available for use by the tribes according to past usage._ 


misbehaviour and liogtility during several yeare previous. 
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T> —Khassadars will continue to be employed according to requirements 
and if found to be necessary, to assist in the control of the Khajun and Aka 

Khel plains. e i r 

E —There is no doubt that the existence of outlaws is neither iisefu for 

Government nor ourselves and therefore the question as to how far 

can be made harmless, in future, will be taken up with the Political A ent m 

accordance with past customs. Past restrictions and arrangements will of 

course be adhered to.*’ 


Thus ended the operations against the Afridis 
Conclusion. of 1930-31. 

From the point of view of the Government of India, who had many other 
irons in the Ere, it was important that peace should be concluded when it was. 
Such considerations however come outside the purview of this rauitary record. 

One of the events to follow without great delay was the suppression by 
Government of the Red Shirt movement at the end of 1931. This has already 
been described in Chapter I above. From every point of view a settlement 
with the Afridis was a desirable if not absolutely necessary preliminary to that 


measure. 

From a Military point of view the events of 1930-31 are of great interest 
if only for the very unusual character of the operations, and the way in which 
they were mixed with duties amounting to those in aid of the Civil Power. 

All the above is discussed in the Chapter which follows under Points for 
Consideration. Whoever may have reason to feel criticism after reading this 
history, it is certain that the officers and rank and file of the units of the Army 
in India serving on the N. W. Frontier, acquitted themselves under difficult 
conditions, admirably. Their work will remain a model as well as an inspira¬ 
tion in the matter of restraint and good behaviour under difficult conditions. 
They were also an example of stout heartedness, energy and endurance when 
ever called upon to fight the tribal enemy. 


March ISth 
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CHAPTER X 

Points for consideration in the Red Shirt and Abidi ReleiHon 

l. Preventive nteasvres to deal with Civil Dist'urbances or nip them in the bud. 

The parallel between the manner in which the threatening Red Shirt 
situation was dealt with in Peshawar and Kohat is interesting. 

Although it was clear that trouble was being fomented by subversive 
influences in Peshawar City, a weak administration in Peshawar adopted a 
“ wait and see ” policy. The local Military Commander, beyond having “ city 
disturbance columns ” ready to deal with an outbreak on its occurrence, 
showed no initiative towards urging the Civil to take preventive measures in 
time. 

In Kohat, a preventive plan of action was carried out. This not oMy 
forestalled any disturbances, but so influenced the Orakzais and Afridis 
bordering on the Kohat District, that they refused to co-operate with their 
neighbours on the North by invading Kohat territory. (Chapter III supra). 

II. The use of armoured cars in aid of civil power in localities such as towns and 

built-up areas. 

Armoured cars working in restricted areas such as the streets of an Indian 
town are placed at a considerable disadvantage owing to ^ac^of manceuvr^ 
snace The streets themselves are narrow, and what spce there is may very 
probably be still further decreased by the presence of crowds. 

Owing to lack of space there is a tendency for the armoured to become 
a stationary “ piU-box^” in the street, a situation wbch is undesirable and 

"roured oars should not 

aCy iX^ry shrM”.iore Js^port of the oars to block «de roads. 

It is a geueral 

neighbourbcod of a mob, and that very umi 

avoided. ^ ^ork on 

If armoured cars are ^ged for military operations. They 

a plan of action in the / jjjch should not be in a narrow street or m 

shou’d first go to a ^5 “°®^ *•, ’jjjqI, if they are sent on any particular mis- 
the neighbourhood ot a noB authority on the spot must clearly inform 

sion from this igtiug situation and the commander must have time 

f„;rthrn« orders tl his subordinates. 

. of the Mob situation in Peshawar City on Afril 2Srd and the 

m. Thehandhng „„ ^e troops. 

.. Instructions Eelatiug to Law ;XSV;’;leX‘pX: 

^eatoVt&d oTe^^ a"t the Kabuli Gate of PeAawar City, the 

questions liable to be ^^®^ ^ grapple with the situation, could 

—si. 
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(6) How did it come about that the mob was able to come so close to the 
troops as to set fire to an armoured car and try to snatch individual soldiers’ 
arms, without something being done to stop them ? 

The answer to the above lies in the paragraph at the foot of Page 5 of 
the pamphlet when it refers to: “ Such action as may be necessaiy' in the 

exercise of the right of private defence wider the ordinary civil law to safeguard 

the lives of himself and the men under his command.and to 

protect. property against robbery, mischief, criniimil trespass or 


Military OfBcers in fact (down to non-conuiussioned officers) have, on 
occasion, to act without the orders of a magistrate, when lives and property are 
at stake. 


On this occasion, it is of interest to consider : 


(o) how subsequent events would have been influenced for the better 
had controlled fire been opened on its own initiative by the 
leading armoured car, under the right of private defence, as soon 
as the mob killed the motor cyclist and began to attack the cars. 
It will be noted that there was no magistrate in the armoured 
car when the attacks became dangerous, and it conid not be 
argued therefore that one was present with the armoured car 
commander. For the latter to get out of his car and go to the 
Police Station meant abandoning his post. The necessity for 
opening fire became inevitable later, and had a few rounds 
been fired promptly to disperse the crowds as soon as the 
dangerous character of their mood became evident, much subse* 
quest loss of life might have been avoided. 


(6) how the situation that later supervened whereby the mob came 
m close contact ^th the troops, could have been avoided by the 
exercise of initiative by the Military Commander of the troops 
on tjie spot, under his nght to safeguard the lives and eouin 
ment of his men. It is difficult to see how the Law could fail 

^ controlI.S fire on 

the arms of* hij men 

“pof 

and nerve racking. In addition to this wa^ 
would be able to overpower trwLv trZVfc 

could use their weapons to protect themsekesl-^LT"'^^'^^^^*^ rush before they 
for all concerned, ^ pcnlous outlook indeed 


~ to oo^al. thao to Hst. a aeooad ol^ 

a^home for p,quoting important poimsTrth. U,® Md 

oopa was put into effect. Thereafter the 
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a^nistration advised removal of the troops from the city as the 
^est way to permit normal conditions to be resumed. The MiUtary Com- 
mander ordered the piquets away from the centre of the City, but retained 
gate piquets with orders however not to interfere with anybody. In this 

differently from the Military authority in Peshawar in April 
lydu. Ihe result was that when fresh disorders broke out (as they did) control 
ot Jerusalem was comparatively quickly regained. In Peshawar, tlie City 
was for nine days in the hands of anti-Government bodies, and a prolonged 
occupation of troops was ultimately necessary. 

V. The difference between the “permanent advanced guard system” and the 

“ sector method ” of piqueting. 

“ Frontier Warfare, India ” (Chapter ix, section 28) points out the advan* 
tages of these two different 85 ’atems and explains the reasons which may lead 
a commander to employ either of them. 

The reconnaissance of the Gandao Kotal on the 18th of March 1931 gives 
a good example of the sector method and the circumstances in which it is 
opportune to use this method. 

VI. The advantages of a night advance. 

“ Frontier Warfare, India ” says ” valuable hours of daylight may be 
saved by a night advance designed to secure the necessary covering positions 
before dawn ”. 

The operation of the 11th of March 1931 by the Nowshera Brigade, when a 
reconnaissance was made to Spintigga, exemplifies this well. 

The route to Spintigga lay through the Mandai gorge, a difficult piece of 
country to deal with during daylight, if there was any opposition. Also, the 
distance to be covered was such that opposition at this gorge might prevent 
the column from reaching Spintigga, and returning to its base within the hours 

of daylight. , . , . *t,- 

Three battalions w’cre despatched as an advanced colum^n to secure this 
area before daylight and to block the approach from Zao further south. 

Although the enemv had become so far alive to the movement of the troops 
by night, that they put'out outposts, this did not prevent the mam advantages 

of the night advance being secured. 

VII The importanee of Mrcomm,miceUim vn^r dreumta^ such as those 

obtaining in the Peshawar Dislrxct tn August 1930. 

The record of events at this time shows that the local inhabitants so far 
u that Government control was likely to falter (orevenfail altogether), 

ttv were help the subver/vo elements-induding the Afnd, 

invlofra Even those who did not like to do so actively or openly, were 
iLdv tr irivo shelter and food secretly to the insurgents, and also to give false 
information iftroops or Government servants. Such conditions are always 
liable to arise in tho East in time.s of disturbance. 

Under these circumstancc.s, the obtaining of accura^, defiiute or oven 
clear information becomes very difficult. When it is obtained, it ? 

e^entS that the information should reach higher authority m time for the 
tatter to bo able to act upon it. The importance therefore of a means of mtar- 
communication not liable to interference ; and its orgamsation and establis 
ment on a liberal scale in the affected area, is obvious. 
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Tn the Pe^bawar District in 1930 there were no means of ’ ready made' 

future development of wireless means of eomiminieut.on may be expeeted to 
nut in’ the hands of Military Commanders greatly exti-nded faeilities in this 
direction The point that merits detailed eonsidenUion aiul orguiusiition 
iTadTance, is application of tliese faeilities so as to obtain tlie maximum 

efficiency. 

Two instances of the importaiiee of the point emerge from the operations 
on August 9th, 1930 (Chapter IV Sxpra). 

(o) The reconnaissance of the Poona Horse to the Zindai Khwar. 


(i) The defence of ‘ K ’ Supply IX'pot. 

With regard to (a) it will be noted that communication was by dispatch 
rider and/or pigeon, and that although the Regiment found the Afridis in 
Strength about 1100 hours no report ixmehod Higher Authority till 15-30 hours. 
By this time it was too late to organize further mensures to deni with the 
Afridis, and tho Regiment had broken off its action against them. Had the 
Regiment been in wireless communication uitli Column or District H. Q.» 
it might have betm possible to deal the enemy very severe punishment. 

In the case of (b) we sc ‘0 tho Supply Depot on tlm same afternoon savtxl 
from destruction and looting, by tho fortitude of a Junior N. C. 0., the ability 
of an Indian officer, and tho existence intact ot a .singlt telephone win* to the 
Cantonment. But for tho telephone wire, tho efforts of the first two would 
have been tragical!v wasted. It is clear that tho Garrison Commander's tele- 
phone call which brought iissistaiico in time, srtved the Depot from being 
overrun. Indeed, with a strength of but fil'ty men with one Lt'wis gun, and a 
limited supply of ammunition, what would have been the po.sition of ‘ K ’ 
Supply Depot garrison had the .Afrulis cut the telephone wires on the west 
side leading out of the Depot to Cantonments, before advaiu ing to tho attack ? 

It will bo remembered that on this day all telegraph and telephone wires 
leading in tho other direction, i.e. eastwards from Peshawar, were actually 
destroyed. 


March ISth 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE MOHfilAND OPERATIONS OF 1933 

Unre^mthe Mohmand country, 193S-the “ Presumptive Border ” UoDer 

Government oi India decide^to 
mtervene—Dtte^ves to G. 0. C.-in-C. Northern Command and Command¬ 
er Peshawar Distnct—Plans of Operations. 

(See Maps D, E & F Part III) 

The Red Shirt disturbances and the Afridi Incursions into the Peshawar 
,, , . . . Plain had not long been finally dealt with when clouds 

co®imti^° Mohniand once again gathered on the Political horizon. This 

time it was in the Mohmand country. 

The reader who is not acquainted with the geography and tribal history 
of the Mohmands and our dealings with them during the latter part of the 
nineteenth, and first quarter of the twentieth centuries, should refer to chapter 
6 of Part I of this volume. A short account will be found there of the 
Mohmands, their somewhat complicated inter-clan relations, and their tur¬ 
bulent habits; also their discomfiture by air action alone when some of them 
adopted an aggressive attitude in 1927. 

The disturbances which began at the end of July 1933, owed their origin 
to the long standing jealousies which existed between the Upper and the Lower 
Mohmands*. At this time the most important clans of the Lower Mohmands 
were the Halimzai. Tarakzai and Burhan Khel, and these clans were receiv¬ 
ing allowances (including khassadari or payment for tribal police) from the 
Government of India. 

The Upper Mohmands on the other hand, the largest clans of whom were 
the Baezai, Khwaezai, Safi and Kandahari, had not accepted control by either 
the Indian or the Afghan (Governments. They resented the acceptance by the 
Lower Mohmands of British allowances. 

The situation moreover was further complicated by the fact that the 

international boundary, which ran through Mohmand 
The “ Presumptive tribal territory, had never been demarcated in that 
Border”. arbitrary Une defining the respective 

spheres of influence of the two Governments, and known as the “ Presumptive 
Border ”, had been marked on maps, and that was all. 'I his line moreover had 
not been accepted officially by the Afghan Government although it had bwn 
scrupulously observed by the Indian Government as the border between the 
respective spheres of influence. No movement across it by our troops or w 
forces was permitted. The line in fact lay tlirough Upper Mohmand county 
in a direction due North from the Khapak Pass, and it thus separated the 

territory of the Baezai and Khwaezai from that of the Safi, 

Burhan Khel Mohmands. Thus the latter were in fact constituted British 

Indian subjects and the former Afghan subjects. ^ 

In March 1932 the Upper Mohmands at the instigation of the Haji of 
Turanezai (see Part I Chapter 6), demonstrated their sympathy mth the Red 
Shirt movement (although the latter was by then moribund) by threateiung to 
attack the Lower Mohmands in the Gandab Valley. This threat however 
did not materialise, but a month later it was renewed and culminated in a raid 
by Afghan Mo hmands into Halimzai territory. This was repelled by th 

* Sco nkotch ilnp D 36, Pftrt III, 
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““t vie. of the restriotioos oo S 

sure on the aggressor tribes m protection against the 

At the end of July 1932 |he Hahinzai P to the 

Upper Mohmands, and the '■ HaUmzai bv force should any attack 

‘be"Tte ^rovS to So a'SLient deterrent fof the time being, and the 

Upper Mohmand L“3hk“rs MohmanJ was .ordered by a Lower 

AyearlaterinJub ima U^p ^ 

„pp„ M 0 Hn,„<,. dl“ led as an excuse for ‘he Upper Mohmands 
attack the Halimzai. to attack the HaUmzai. There was 

however, that the real motive for y" g pres-e lo 

Government. ^ ^ u*f~- 

The Upper Mohmands wore ejected from HaUmzai |^ 

tribe, but not before several hamlets had been des 

Government of India troved. Meanwhile further lashkars began to ooueoc, 

.decides to intervene. hostile intent of the Upper Mohmands became 

unmistakable. The Government of India decided to intervene in support of 
the Lower Mohmands. 

On July 26th, orders were issued to the Northern Command for the des¬ 
patch of a column into the Gandab Valley with the object of: 

(а) Preserving the peace of the Frontier. 

(б) Assisting the HaUmzai and other ‘assured’ tribes to protect them¬ 
selves against aggression by their neighbours whether from Indian or Afghan 
territory. 

A corollary of this was the projected construction of a track fit for mechani- 
cal transport, from administered territory into the Gandab Valley. 

Control of the operations was delegated by the Comraauder-in-Chief to 
Directives to G. O. C.- the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief of tho 
iD-C., Northern Com- Northern Command*, who in turn delegated control 
mend and Commander tj, Commander, Peshawar Districtf. With this 
Peshawar District. delegation of control of operations, authority was 

given to call on such air forces as might be required, but no air forces were 
actually placed under the military Commander in the field. This point was 
immediately taken up by the G. 0. C.-in-Chief, Northern Command, who pro- 
. tested that for such operations the command of the air forces at his disposal 
should be vested in the Commander of the expedition. 

It was further laid down in a directive to the G. 0. C.-in-Chief, Northern 
Command, that the Government of India had no intention of permanently 
occupying Halimzai country beyond the limits of the existing administrative 
boundary; also that our activities both on land and in the air were to be 
strictly limited to the region East of tho Presumptive Border. 

•AppeniUcee II and III Operation Instruction and Directive to G. 0. C. in-C., Northern 
voinniaQd. 

tApp^dix IV Directive by G. 0. C.-in*C., Northern Coinmanil to Commander 
f eshawar District. 


less-* 
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The plan adopted to carry out the Government policy 
foUows ^ ^ 


was in outline aa 


(a) The Peshawar Brigade was to move ui the first instance to Ghalanai 
Plan of operations. in support of the Halimzai. 

{b) The Nowshera Brigade was to move into the Gandab in support of the 
Peshawar Brigade. 

(c) The 2nd (Rawalpindi) Infantry Brigade was to move into the Peshawar 
District to take over garrison duties at Peshawar and Nowshera. 

(rf) A mixed force was to occupy the Mohmand Blockade Line. {See 
Part I Chapter 6). 

(c) The Commander Peshawar District was to have a direct call on the 
Headquarters No. 1 (Indian) Group Royal Air Force for normal air army co¬ 
operation, with the power of delegation to the Commander of the Peshawar 
Brigade and the Commander of the Mohmand Blockade Line Force. 

(/) A track fit for M. T. was to be constructed from Pir Kala, on the road 
Abazai-Michni, to the vicinity of Ghalanai in the Gandab Valley. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

Orders for concentration of Mohmand col^-Gandab vaUey wad com¬ 
menced—Minor operations against hostile Lashbare-difficultjes m the use 
S the air arm - Unauthorised negotiations by Halimzai 
Mohmand Jirga, September 3rd—Upper Mohmand Jirga accepts terms 
Lashkars disperse—Withdrawal of troops. 

(See Maps - Z ' and ‘ H 35 ’ in Part HI) 

Following on the plan outlined in the last 
Orders for concentration Qjjapter orders for the concentration of the Fore© 
of Mohmand Colunm. j„ly o?. 

The Blockade Line Force was the first to move into position and was ready 
with its Headquarters at Shabkadr by July 29th. Its composition was as 
follows :— 

One Regiment Cavalry, (less one squadron). 

One Field Battery R. A. 

One Section Armoured Cars, Royal Tank Corps. 

The Mohmand Column, the composition of which is given in the annexur© 
to this Chapter, was placed under the Command of Brigadier C. J. E. 
Auchinleck. D. S. 0., O.B.E.. and marched from Peshawar on the 30th July. 
It reached Ghalanai without incident on August 1st. The last march from 
Band was trjnng, the country being difficult, the track unfit for camels, and 
the heat severe. 

The Nowshera Brigade (the composition of which is also in the annexure) 
concentrated at Pir Kala on July Slst and marched to Dand on August 3rd. 
Hero it took over Lino of Communication duties. 

The 2nd (Rawalpindi) Infantry Brigade completed its move to Peshawar 
and Nowshera by August 1st, and took over the garrison duties of the Pesha¬ 
war and Nowshera Brigades. 

The construction of the M. T. track was started from Pir Kala on the 28tb 

Gandab Valiev Road constructed as far as Dand by the 3rd 

oommeaced. August. In the meantime pending its completion, a 

temporary camel track from Dand to Ghalanai was 

made. 

The reports now being received, stated that large Upper Mohmand lashkars 

were collecting North of the Khapak and Nahakki Passes. No signs however 

of these lashkars were seen by air reconnaissances although these were carried 

out twice daily ; and it is doubtful whether lashkars did materialise until after 

the 4th August. The situation of the troops on August 10th after completion 

ot the moves into Lower Mohmand country, is given in the annexure to this 
Chapter. 

By this date hostile lashkars were in position at Nahakki and in the 

Minor operations 7“"^ the Khapak Pass. On that day a Cavalry 

4gaiD8t hoatile laahkars fired on, and on the following day sevor^ 

* Halimzai hamlets were burnt. Air action was now 

taken agamst any enemy seen. 

enemv"in Mo^and Column moved out to disperse the 
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~~ delegated to the Commander 

M^nd^lumt " 

^u i?i" Column carried out a reconnaissance to Katsai and 

the Khazana Sar (3936). Long range artillery fire was opened on a lashkar of 
some 300 who were found in occupation. Again the withdrawal was not 
toll owed up. 

A curious situation now arose in that although it was known that hostile 
T\ (tt u- *L lashkars of Upper Mohmands were in occupation of 

of the^^ai/^amT * villages beyond the Khapak and Nahakki Passes 

and within striking distance of the Mohmand Column, 
these lashkars were immune from attack from the air so long as they remained 
in the villages, because notices warning the inhabitants that these villages were 
liable to be bombed had not been issued. The situation was still further com* 
plicated by the fact that Baezai and Khwaezai lashkars were occupying villages 
in Afghan territory beyond the Presumptive Border, over which the Govern¬ 
ment of India exercised no jurisdiction. Up to this time the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment had not agreed to action by our forces being taken in Afghan territory. 

On the 17th August, bombing warning notices were dropped on the 
Kamalai area North of the Nahakki Pass. These stated that military action 
including bombing would be taken against any hostile lashkar seen in the area 
whether in the open or in villages. 

On August 18th a jirga of Upper Mohmands met on the Nahakki Pass 

a malik of the Halimzais by name Anmir. This 

tioSfby n'aSmzarMrilk! took on himself on his own authority, to 

to obtain the withdrawal of the troops provided the 
Upper Mohmands withdrew their lashkars and guaranteed not to molest the 
Halimzais in future. On the 19th August the Upper Mohmand lashkar du- 
persed, but the promise given by malik Anmir had been quite without official 
mandd'te ; and of course the Indian Government had obviously no intention of 
withdrawing the troops until a fully satisfactory settlement had been reached. 

During this period sniping took place regularly into Dand camp, and on 
August 13th a road protection piquet was attacked without success just 
preldous to its withdrawal. Royal Air Force reconnaissance patrols 
We also fired at on six occasions and retaliatory action was taken. 

During the period from August 20th to September 3rd, no lashka,r8 
were reported in the neighbourhood of the Gandab Valley and no hwtde 
activities took place, but there were as yet no sigM of the Mohman^ being 
prepared to come to terms. It was therefore decided to f ® 

Road to Yusuf Khel at the foot of the Nahakki Pass, and from the 26th August 
onwards all infantry not otherwise employed were occupied in road construe 
tion The M. T. track was completed to Ghalanai on 29th August. 

On the 23rd August the Mohmand Column carried out a reconnaissance 
to Laeham in the Pindiali Valiev, remained there one night, and returned 
without incident. On the 29th August they carried out a reconnaissance of 
the Nahakki Pass without opposition. 

On the 3rd September the General Officer Comman^ng m Chief Northern 

Command and the Agent to the Governor wneral, 
Lower Mohmad jirga* West Frontier Province, held a jirga of Lower 

Mohmands at Ghalanai. No Upper Mohmand 
attended this jii'ga, and this fact was ascribed to the influence of Ihe Haji oi 
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j T!’on;r of Minffar who were known to be 
lonSg lirthei "hostae actLies.' At”the jhga the Mowing terms 
were announced:— 

The M T. Road would be completed to Yusuf Khel. 

If the Upper Mohmands submitted and gave f 

=v=E‘=;SSi£sr» 

These terms were well received by the Lower Mohmands. 

On the 5th September the Nowshera Brigade was moved up from Dand 
to join the Mohmand Column, and the Line of CommumcatJon was handed 
over to one BattaUon of Indian Infantry and the Frontier Constabulary. 


Steps were now taken to apprise the Upper Mohmands of the terms given 
in the jirga of the 3rd September, and the latter held various jirgas among 
themselves to discuss the terms. During these negotiations the lashkars in 
the Khapak and Nahakki areas gradually increased in numbers, and almost 
daily sniping occurred of Ghalanai Camp and piquets, also of troops and 
coolies working on the road in the Katsai and Yusuf Khel area. Reconnais¬ 
sance aircraft also were heavily 6red on, on the 4th, 6th and 9th September 
from the Kamalai area. 

The situation thus returned to what it was three weeks earlier, with however 
this difference that whereas hitherto the Afghan Government had not agreed 
to action being taken across the Presumptive Border, they now notified the 
British Minister in Kabul that they would not object to the summoning of 
jirgas from the Afghan tribes, nor to land or air action being taken against 
lashkars beyond the Presumptive Border provided that such action was strictly 
limited to what was necessary for the military protection of territory lying to 
the East of the Presumptive Border. A condition made by the Afghan Gov¬ 
ernment however, was that such action did not include the bombing of villages 
which were not occupied by lashkars, or action by troops intended solely to 
forestall the assembly of such lashkars. 


Warning notices were now again issued to villages lying North of the 
Khapak—Nahakki ridge but no bombing actually took place. 

In the meantime daily and nightly sniping continued and there were one 
or two ambushes laid for piquets or patrols, but no action of any importance 
between troops and the enemy lashkars occurred. 


While this was going on, an Upper Mohmand jirga came into the Gandab 

Upper Mohmand jirga, on September 12th and negotiations com- 

accepts terms. ' menced. These continued daily until September 

18th when the jirga accepted the terms which were 

as follows :— 


The troops would in no circumstances be %vithdrawn from the Gandah 
until the Government was satisfied that danger from hostile lashkars had 
c^Sfd to exist. The Yusuf Khel Road would be maintained and periodical 
VBits up the Gandab \ alley would m future be made by Government Officers. 

accompanied by troops as necessary. The 
protection of the Hakmzai would be undertaken by Government in whatever 
manner circumstances might require. 


September 
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.*5*® Upper Mohmand tribes, on the other hand, which accepted the above 
September ^“ditions, would be free to use the Lower Mohmand route into Peshawar 
District as soon as the Yusuf Khel road was completed. In addition Govern, 
ment agreed (on the representation of both the Upper and Lower Mohmands) 
to accept responsibility for settling inter-tribal disputes. 

By the 21st September the hostile lashkars with the exception of a fe^ 
Laehkars disperse. parties had withdrawn from the Nahakki and 

_ ^ Khapak areas. On September 24th the motor track 

to Yusuf Kiel was completed. 

This concluded the Mohmand operations of 1933 which in fact had never 
given rise to a major engagement of any kind, nor provided an opportunity 
for dealing out punishment to the hostiles either by air or land action in a 
manner such as to discredit the instigators of the trouble— i.e. the Haji of 
Turangzai and his sons, and the Faqir of Alingar. 


On the 28th September the Peshawar Brigade wthdrew from the Gandab 


Withdrawal of troops. 


Valley, and moving via Lagham, and the Burjina 
Kandao arrived without incident at Peshawar on 


October Ist. Two days earlier the Mohmand Blockade Line Force had 
dispersed, and on the day the Peshawar Brigade arrived back in Peshawar, 
the 2nd Infantry Brigade left for Rawal Pindi. On the 3rd October the 
Nowshera Brigade withdrew from Ghalanai to Subhan Khwar and Michni, 
reaching Nowshera without incident on October 6th. 


The casualties to the troops in this expedition totalled 9 killed and 9 
wounded, while the enemy were reliably verified as having lost 40 killed and 
52 wounded. Aircraft were hit 19 times. One aircraft made a forced landing 
near Yusuf Khel on September 15th. The pilot and air gunner made good 
their escape under cover of troops in that area. It was not possible however, 
owing to the lateness of the hour and proximity in strength of the enemy, to 
save the aircraft which was burnt that night by the tribesmen. 
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annexure to chapter xn. 


ldS3 

September 


1, Mohmand column—Ghalanai. 

C. K. D.S.O.. O.B.E. Co,„„».W. 

Brigade. 

rr~p«.-H«dq..ar.or., Pc.ha.'.r Brigade, ^ ^ 

Peshawar Brigade Sigoal Sectiou wi 
K;T. Dot. 

One Squadron, I8th (K. E. O.) Cavalrj’. 

Headquarters. J2nd Mountain Brigade. E. A. 

4th (Hazara) Mountain Buttery (F. 1.). 


10th (.\bbottabu<l) Mountain Battery. 

22nd Mountain Brigade Signal Section. 

Dotaehtnent Mountain Brigade Ammunition Cohuan 
1st Bn. 7th Rajput Regiment {Q. V. O.) L. I. 

5th Bn. 10th Baluch Regiment (K. G. 0.) 

3rd Bn. 14th Punjab Regiment. 


•5th Bn. I2lh Frontier Force Regiment (Q. V. O. Corps of Guidos). 
No. 2 Field .\mbulanee. 

No. 30 .\nimol Transport Company (Mule). 

No. 34 Animal Transport Company (Mule). 

Two Troops No. 37 Animal Transport Company (Camel). 

No. 39 Animal Transport Company (Mule) (less detachment at Dand). 


Supply DotAcKment. 

V^torinary A.H»istant Surgeon and Dresser. 
No. 1 Field Post Office. 

Bakery and Butchery Dotaclunents. 
Ordnance Warrant Officer. 


S. Bead constmetion. 

Under Comfnanding Royal Engineers, 

No. 2 Field Company, K. G. O. Bengal Sappers and Miners, Ghalanai. 
No. 3 Field Company, K. G. 0. Bengal Sappers and Miners, Dand. 

Field Engineer, Dand. 

Assistant Field Engineer, Dand. 

1. Sub Dunsion (Buildings and Roads) M. E. S., Dand. 

L.Sub Division (Buildings and Roads) M. E. S., Pir Kala. 

1. Sub Division (Electrical and Mechanical) M, E. S., Ghalanai. 

1. Sub Division Stores M. E. S., Dand. 

Advanced Royal Engineers Dump, Dand. 

Royal Engineers Dump, Pir Kala. 

Advanced Engineer Park, Peshawar. 

8, Line o! Commonicatioa—Headquarters Dand. 

Commander.—Lieutenant Colonel C. G. Bacon. 

Troops.—Hoatlquarters. Nowshera Brigade, Dand. 

Nowshera Brigade Signal Sectiou with W/T Detachment. Dand. 
1st Bn. 11th Sikh Regiment (K. G. 0.), Dand. 

3nd Bn. 2nd Punjab Regiment, Dand. 


•Detached from Nowshera Brigade. 


1988 
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mh Bn. 12th F. F. Regiment (Q. V. 0. Coips of Guidee). 

Frontier Constabulary 7 pUtoons Infantry. Hafiz Kor. 

A Company 1 Field Ambulance, Band. 

No. 1 Animal Transport Company (Mule), Band. 

No. 32 Animal Transport Company (Mule), Band. 

Detaclunents 27 and 39 Animal Transport Companies (Mole). Band. 
Two Troops 37 Animal Transport Company (Camel), Band. 

> eterinary Assistant Surgeon and Dresser, Dand. 

Roadhead Supply Officer. Band. 

Officer Commanding. L. of C. Transport, Band. 

Supply Betachment and Butchery Betacbment, Band. 

Veterinary Officer and Betachment, Band. 

4 Sanitary Section, Band. 

Betachment Post and Telegraphs, Band 
No. 2 Field Post Office, Band. 

Ordnance Warrant Officer. 

Signal Detachment W/T., Subhan Khwar. 

Supply Detachment. Subhan Khwar. 

“ B Company 1 Field Ambulance, Subban Khwar. 

Senior Supply Officer Mohmand Force, Subhan Khwar. 


4* Mohmazid Blockhoose line force. 

Commander .—Lieutenant Colonel C. 0*B. Daunt, M.C. 18th Cavalry. 

Troops. —18th (K. E. 0.) Cavairy (less 2 Squadrons), Sbabkadr. 

66th Field Battery (R. A.}, Shabkadr. 

One Section 6th iGmoured Car Company, Shabkadr. 

Frontier Constabulary:— 

In Podta 6 Platoons Infantry, Sbab&adr. 

In Mobile Reserve 3 Platoons Infantry, Shabkadr. 

In Mobile Reserve 60 Mounted Infantry, Shabkadr. 

Signal Detachment, Sbabkadr. 

Headquarters I Field Ambulance, Shabkadr. 

14 Motor Ambulances No. 2 Mechanical Transport Company, Shabkadr. 
Veterinary Assistant Surgeon and one Dresser, Shabka^. 

6« Force Reserve* 

2nd (Derajat) Mountain Battery (F. F.), Subban Khwar. 

3rd Bn. 11th Sikh Regiment, Subhan Khwar. 


6. R* A* F. 


No. 20 (Army Co-operation) Squadron, Peshawar. 



tDetached with Peshawar Brigade, 
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chapter xm 


the BAJAtJR OPERATIONS OF 1933 

pr<,iec5"SrofK;"te» 

The Bajaur Tribes. enabling the Indian Government to ariive at a 

settlement with the tribes of that area, trouble was raising its head in the 
Bajaur country further to the North East. 

Up to the time of exiting this history the Indian Government 
estabh^ed any form of poUtical control over the tribes of Bajaur and as a 
result they have regarded themselves as practically independent. Henc 
anv demand or orders on which it has been essential to secure compliance, 
have had to be backed in this area by military force. Moreover the Bajai^ 
country, owing to its remoteness and freedom from control has been a favourite 
harbourage of anti-Government malcontents and irreconcilables, such as the 
Hindustani fanatics of Chamarkand, and the Faqir of Alingar. 


During May 1933 an individual calling himself a relation of ex-King 
, ,. . AmanuUah of Afghanistan, and assuming the guise of 

^.Amanullahintngu® p^gtender to the Afghan throne, appeared in Bajaur 

where he was given shelter by the Khan of Kotkai in 
the Chaharmung Valley. He and another agitator hostile to the regime then 
existing in Afghanistan, and who was in the employ of the Khan of Khar, 
were trying to raise the local tribes against Na^ Khan the Afghan King. 
The Afghan Government called on the Indian Government to remove them 
from the Frontier. 


The international obligations of the Indian Government and the danger 
that any unrest in Bajaur would react unfavourably on the rest of the N. W. 
Frontier, forced the Government to take action to suppress these agitators. 
Political pressure on the Khans of Kotkai and Khar was brought to bear but 
failed, and it was decided to attempt to coerce them by air action. An ulti- 
natum was issued demanding surrender of the wanted persons for deportation 
to India, promising a reward for prompt compliance, and threatening exemplary 
punishment in default. 

By the 20th July it was clear that the above measures were ineffective, 
a;. OD that date H. E. the Commander in Chief in 

jeoted. India deputed control of air operations to the Air 

Officer Commanding R. A. F. in India. 

On July 24th, leadets containing the terms of Government were dropped 
by aircraft. Those dropped on Kotkai ordered the surrender of the pretender 
by July 29th, in which case no harm would befall him and he would be sent to 
some place distant from the Frontier and allowed to live there in peace. Failing 
compliance Government would take such action as it saw fit, either from the 
air or by sending troops, or by any other means. Notices were also dropped 
on the Mamunds, and other tribes of Bajaur to the effect that if they prevented 
the Chaharmungs from complying with this order, or if they too sheltered the 
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stranger, they would also be liable to be 
complied with. 


punished. 


This ultimatum was not 


It became apparent however at this stage, that the tribesmen of the 
The bombing of Kotkai. ot villages in the above area were not suffi- 

at this juncture, the Khan'of SoyahfS'pkaSd for ttae 

to comply mth the Government’s terms. It was decided therefore to limit air 
te^nZ 0 ?/ bombing of Kotkai village which had been harbouring the pre- 
IcctSnglyl- ® wording were* drop^ped 


‘As the stranger vjiio has been intriguing against the Afghan Government 
has not been handed over, the viUage of Kotkai will be bombed for a period of 
Zv beginning at dawn on August 1st and ending at sunset on August 
10th. \ou are warned to remove yourselves, vour women, and your children 
from Kotkai village and its vicinity during this period ”. 

It is recorded that the stating of a time limit was included in this notice 
in order to enable this limited form of air action to be completed without 
giving the tribesmen the impression that its cessation was due to Government’s 
lack of will and means to continue. 


It was intended also to carry out large demonstration flights over the 
affected area during the time the tribes were considering the terms of the 
ultimatum, but bad weather prevented flting before the expiry of the ulti¬ 
matum on July 29th. 

The bombing of Kotkai was carried out by No. 1 (Indian) Group R. A. F. 
(H. Q. Peshawar) the formations available being 27 and 60 Bomber Squadrons 
at Kohat, and No. 11 and 39 Bomber Squadrons at Risalpur. 


On August 1st there were 4 flight raids (12 aircraft). 

On August 2nd no bombing was carried out owing to bad weather. 
On August 3rd there were 2 flight raids (6 aircraft). 

On August 4th there were 2 flight raids (6 aircraft). 


At the end of this time it was seen from air photographs that considerable 
damage had been done, and that any further bombing would be a waste of 
effort. Bombing therefore was stopped, and instead a daily demonstration 
flight over the area was carried out until the 10th August. On this date the 
tribes of Bajaur were informed that the necessary preparations to send troops 
into their country, were in progress, unless they complied with the Govern¬ 
ment’s terms. 


Instructions had in fact already been issued to the Northern Command for 

the concentration of an Infantry Brigade to cover 
Concentration of land construction of an Inglis bridge over the Panjkora 
forces in support of the Balambat to replace a suspension bridge 

there that had been recently washed away ; and on 
August 8th the General Officer Commanding in Chief Northern Comnjand 
issued orders accordingly to the 1st Indian Infantry Bripde (Abbottabad) 
with the nece.ssary attached troops, to proceed to Balambat. Tliese orders 
were accompanied' by a plan for a rapid advance into Bajaur country on the 

completion of the bridge. 

The above measures however did not prove necessary and were never put 
into effect. The bridge was constructed, but the terms of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment were compUed with on August 13th, the pretender being pubhely expeUed 
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and the other agitator referred to above, being handed over to the Afghan 

Government a few days later. j.- c ^ 

The Afghan Government expressed itself completely satisfied with the 
action taken and the reaulte obtained, and further operations ceased. The 
1st Infantry Brigade returned to Abbottabad on September 1st. 

As in the case, some six years earlier of the threatened mcursion of 
Mohmands into the Peshawar Distriet in 1927, these air operations though 
insignificant are a further example of rapid success being attained by air 
bombing backed by a threat from land forces. There was no loss and little 
monetary expense. Contemporary records question \\hether the results ^\ould 
have been obtained without the threat by land forces. The point is open to 
conjecture. In the only instance where the Air Arm ^ as used on the rJ. W. 
Frontier to pursue to the end its punitive role unsupported by even the threat 
of land forces, submission of the enemy was secured only after prolonged 
bombing and blockade tactics by day and night (see Part I of this Volume, 
Mabsud operations 1925). 


Aoguft 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Points lor consideration in the Mohmand and Bajanr operations, 1933. 

1. The scope of the Mohmand operations and the resuUs achieved. 

It ha^ been remarked that the operations did not ei 7 e rise to a mainr 
^agement nor provide any opportunity for ready punishing the hostUe ele- 

and discrediting their leaders. That this 
V ^ . appreciated by the Military Leaders in the service of the 
^dian Government at the time. The General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 
Northern ^mmand after reporting on the operations, commented in a letter 
on the settlement made. In this he summarised the advantages gained and 
the improvement to be expected in the poUtical situation (tiw a tiis the 
Mohman^) resulting from the campaign ; and in particular from the construe 
tion of the Gandab Valley Road. At the same time, he pointed out that 
stopping the road short of the Nahakki Pass and faiUngto occupy the high 
ground which divided the Kamalai plain from the Gandab Valley, left the 
enemy with a feeling (justifiable or otherwise) of moral ascendancy. He 
pointed out moreover that with roadhead at Yusuf Khel, it would not be 
possible to render timely assistance, if need arose, to the Kamalai Halimzai, 
North of the Nahakki Pass—assistance which under the settlement made, 
Government had in fact assumed the obligation of providing if required. Had 
the decision been taken to carry the road over the Nahakki Pass to the vicinity 
of Nahakki village during these operations, there is little doubt that the hostile 
lashkars would have put up strenuous opposition to the advance, and received 
condign punishment. This would certairdy have cost more in men and money 
at the time, but it is almost equally certain that it would have brought all 
recalcitrants into subjection, and forestalled the recrudescence of trouble two 
years later which necessitated the second and far more costly expedition of 
1935. .. 

2. The omission of British Troops from the Mohmand Expedition of 2933. 


The reader will have noticed from the annexure to Chapter 12 of the 
record of this expedition, that when the Peshawar and Nowshera Brigades 
went into the Field on this expedition there were no British Battalions ^th 
them. The Brigades were in fact composed of three battalions each of Indian 
Infantry at peace time strength. British personnel on the expedition were m* 
deed reduced to a minimum and totalled only 329 in all (inclusive of British 
officers of Indian units). The reason for this was that the operations were 
being conducted at a time when the heat and humidity would be at their worst, 
and also in a malarious countryside during the fever season. Moreover the 
staging of the expedition as far as possible with Indian troops alone, simpufied 
the problems of supply and administration and cheapened the cost ot tne 
operation.s. The decision incomprehensible as it may seem in retrospect, 
particularly in the light of subsequent campaigns and experience both on tne 
N. W. Frontier and elsewhere, requires to be placed on record m pro^bly ® 
sole instance of its kind in an expedition of such a size. Apart aom e 
protests that it aroused at the time from the local Commanders, and the u • 
desirable effect it inevitably had on the outlook of the British uruts themselves 
and their officers, the decision resulted in a serious weakemng of rifle stren^n 

in the front line. A contemporary report written * 

that without their British Battelions and at the current strength of the Indian 
units in the field, aU that could be mustered in a Brigade was a total strength 
of 550 bayonets to go into aetion. 
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\s regards the effects of heat and malaria ; fuller experience of the former 
is recorded in the history of the Mohmand operations two yews later m 1935* 
when British battalions were not excluded from the campaign; and it was 
found that those which trained in the heat and acclimatised themselves to it, 
suffered least. The incidence of malaria in 1933 however, among British 
personnel was high, there being 31 admissions in August and 76 in September 
(total 107) out of 329 British ranks all told. This was probably due to the fact 
that such British other ranks as did accompany the expedition were individuals, 
or men belonging to small detachments. These generally speaking had a 
harder time and were probably not very closely disciplined. The sickness 
from malaria among Indian troops and followers (who were equally if not more 
prone to the disease) was 737 out of a total strength of 7,593. 


3. The use of the Air Arm in the Mohmand and Bajaur ejcpediticm of J933. 

In the commentary on Part I of this volume, the limitations of the Air 
Arm and the handicaps likely to be imposed on it owing to local conditions 
and other unforeseen factors on the N. W. Frontier have been discussed. In 
the .Mohmand operations of 1933, good e.xamples occurred of how these dis¬ 
abilities are likely to arise. 

The General Officer Commanding-in-Chief of the Northern Command in 
his report on the expedition commented on how the antipathy of public 
opinion to the employment of air bombing of tribes (at that time pacifism and 
disarmament were the order of the day) rendered the use of the Air Arm a 
matter of the greatest delicacy. He remarked how the varying restrictions 
which higher policy from time to time unavoidably imposed on the free use of 
the Air Arm led to misunderstandings, and produced an unfortunate feeling in 
minds of R. A. F. Commanders that the best use was not being made of the 
forces a.t their disposal. Such matters bulk variously in importance in accord- 
ance with the state of the world and public opinion at any one period : but 
their influence IS always liable to be felt, and they cannot'be altogether dis¬ 
counted as a factor affecting the use of the .Air Arm in Frontier operations. 

Further to this may be added the following practical difficulties which were 

a is 

refui«linr?.f tribesmen used villages in friendly territory in which to take 
notiltoffpfh ^0*^^ oidy be bombed after due notice. Friendlies could 

the 

.ere acroee the presumptive border iu the sphere o7'4ha“eui*“ 
iu Bajt~ee°n 

for comment in one particular The action out the bombing calls 

a definite period of time-iriO da^n^tV f to 

tribesmen in the bombing notice on ^ ^ 

dure suggested itself apparently owiim to the ® proce- 

o ^peratior. and to the fact that it w as deStefo; “ atlTsSS 
•See Pert m, Chepter Xm ^ 
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to confine the bombing to the material destruction of one village only. It 
was important also not to give the impression that cessation of bombing was 
due to Government’s inability to continue. The policy did not commend 
itself to the Air Officer responsible for the operations. He pointed out in his 
report the undesirability of being restricted to a given date when bombing 
would stop, and argued that it was essential to maintain the pressure until 
the tribe concerned had to accept the Government’s terms. Even if for special 
reasons it was decided to employ air forces for a limited punitive action, it 
would be better to inform the tribe precisely the natime of the punishment 
and the reason for it, without handicapping the Air Arm by mentioning a time¬ 
limit. 



APPENTDIX I TO PART II- 


The Kkoatat ob Caliphate. 

In its essential meaning to sSme de^ m the 

«f?he earlv successors to the Prophet. uh,ch m%oiv^ be found 

?he division of Muhamnmdmis into the up to 19U the 

in the numerous works on the subject. f“,^afh of the World War 1914-18 and the 

vested in the Sultan of Turke> - af Turkov, of the Klulafat left the 

renunciation by ^ushipha Kerord. ‘he D.ct ^ enthroned in lus place, 

madan world with the proble - relimoua onestion ; and those who rai.sed 

In India it became a political ^ muc ^ ^ a cloak to anti-Government activities. 

the question of allegiance « » ^ FaUhful together, rather than an infidel Govem- 

Sene the Khalifa, who will ho! all t^ ham mi i g Khilafatist 

ConuSttS; were formeii throughout Moslem India and deputations waited on the ^ iceroy 
and Secrctan- of State. But in the genuine anxiety of the devout, there was p1ent> of 
sco% %r other factions and for those desirous to iUsn.pt the generally loyal attitude of 
Indian Moslems. Lawweis and journalistic politicams saw their inauqa, or opportimity. 
The movement, heavily supported fiancinlly by the devout but genumo Moslema, fell m 
the hands of the se<.litioniats. 


Though these remarks were written of the commencement of the Khilafatist Move- 
ment and the political nature it then assumerl. they summarise equally aptly the “ Khila¬ 
fatist’’ situation in 1930 and 31. 
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APPENDIX II (PART II). 


No. 36870/1/M. 0. 1. 

ARMY HEADQUARTERS, INDIA,. 
Gehebal Statt Bbanch, 

Simh, thi 2M Jidy 1933. 


HEADQUARTERS, 

Northern Command. 

SUBJECT :—Affairs in Halimtai Country, 

Optration Instruction No, 1. 

VALLEY S’ the GANDAB 

wAIjLjLi of HALIMZAI tomtory with the object of:_ 

(a) Preserving the peace of the Frontier. 

^LIMZAI and other assured tribes to protect themselves against 

TctMriel ^ HALIMZAI country in connection wiZur 

WAT and the actual dispositions of the troops in. 

HALIMZAI territory wdl be fixed by the General Officer Commantiijg.in.Chief, Northern 

^mmand* in consultation with the Agent to the Governor General, North West Frontier 
FroviQce. 


3. Government also approve of the construction of a track fit to carry M. T. from 
eommistered territory to the point where the troops are located ; or such point as may be- 
fixed by the General Officer Commanding-m-(^ief and the Agent to the Governor 
General, North West Frontier Province. 

4. His Excellency the Coimnander*ia*Chief delegates the control of these operations 
to the General Officer Commanding-in-Chiefs Northern Command, wlio will employ such 
land forces as are at his disposal, and who has authority to call on such air forces as he* 
may require to assist these land forces, taking into consideration the calls that may be> 
made on the Air Force in connection with our activities in BAJAUB. 


Sd. KENNETH WIGRAM, 

General, 

Chief of the General Staff, 

Copies to:— 

The Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force in India, 

The Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, with copies for the A. G. G.,. 

N.«W. F. P. and the Private Secretary to H. E. the Viceroy. 

The Seoretary to the Government of India, Army Department. 

The Assistant Military Secretary (Personal) to H. E. the Coinmander-in*Cbief. 

All Branches of Army Headquarters. 
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appendix in (PART H). 

Northern Commandj . 

SuBJZCT t ^ Optraiim ^ in Bclitnxa * Tirruory . 

1. Tb. obj«t of tb«» oporotioo. i. to ojoblb* . foro. in tb. OMcUb Vril.y in 
HalimrAi territory in euch a portion as to enable us 

(a) to preserve the peace of the Frontier; 

(61 to Msirt the Halimzai and other asuied tribes to protect thenx^lvM ag^it 
aggieMons by their neighbours, whether from Bnti^ or 

tS®^icuLly in view of the r6pero<^ons which may arise m HaUmaai 
count^in connection with our activities in Bajaur. 

2. TheimportanceofreetrictiDgouractivitieetotheregionlyingEMtofthe PrW'imP; 

tive ^nier is piramount. This Border must be rigidly respeotod. both m spirit and m 
tetter. 

3. There is no intention of permanent occupation of Halim«u country beyond the 
limits of the existing administrative border. 

4. A. M. T. track will be constructed from administered territory to the point where 
the troops are located* or to such point as may be fixed by the General Officer (^mmandmg* 
iD*Chief» in consultation with the Agent to the Governor General* North \\ est Frontier 
Province. 


6. Working in the closest co-operation with the Agent to the Governor General* North 
West Frontier Province your task is 

(а) to give effect to the policy of Government as indicated in paragraph 1 above 

(б) in the event of the Halimzai being unable to repel a hostile attack to be prepared 

to afford them closer support by suoh means as you may consider necessary. 

(e) to afford such assistance to the Political authorities as they may require in con¬ 
nection with the construction of the M. T. track. 


6. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief partioularly ivishea to impress upon you 
the following points 

(o) The contingency that the Halimzai and assured clans* or that portions of these 
tribes may themselves turn hostile and join the enemy. 

(6) That the tribes situated on the right flank* for instance* those occupy iog the 
Pindiali Valley are a potential source of danger. 

(e) The importance of avoiding undertaking any task at the request of the Political 
authorities which* from a Military point of view* you consider unsound) and 
which may in any way prejudice the action of your troops. 

(d) The importance of the issue of clear and concise instructions to your subordinate 

commanders concerning their powers to accept or to refuse to undertake 
tasks which they consider unsound from a Military point of view* and which 
may include* at your discretion* the fixing of a limit beyond which troops 
will not advance* and the extent to which pursuit may be carried out. 

(e) The paramount importance of prohibiting any violation of Afghan territory 

either by air or land forces. ^ 

7. For purposes of air reconnaissanoe and/or in the case of combined operations 

between land and air forces the restrictions regarding the 3_mile limit may be waived 

but violation of Afghan territory as defined by the Presumptive Border either bv air op 
by land forces is strictly prohibited. ^ 


A. H. Q.* iHDia, 
iSih July m3. 
OPERATIONS. 


Sd. KENNETH WIORAM. 
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OPERATIONS. 


APPENDIX IV (PART II) 

SECRET 

No. 1180/1 G. S. ‘0 

headquarters, northern command 

Murree, tfie 2Sth July 1933. 

Major-Gen-ebal W. Dent, C.B.. C.B.E., D.S.O. 
or, in his absence 

THE COmiANDER, 

Peshawab District, 

Peshawar. 


Subject :~Despatch of Troops to the Gandab Valley. 

V^lli t'he present despatch of troops to the Gandab 

Valley, as defined with the approval of the Government of India, is as follows 


(а) To preserve the peace of the Frontier. 

(б) To assist the Halimzai and other assured tribes to protect themselves against 

aggression by their neighbours, whether from British or from Afghan tern- 
tory, particularly in view of the repercussions which may arise in Halimzai 
country in connection with our activities in Bajaur. 


2. Control of the operations necessary to effect the above object including authority 
to call on such air forces as he may require, has been delegated to the G. 0. C.-in-C., North- 
cm Command. ' 


The latter delegates to you command of the operations in the Gandab Valley, and on 
he Mohmand Border, together with a direct call on the R. A. F., for the necessary air 
co-operation, subject to the provisions of the following paragraphs. 

3. The initial general plan of operations, and the troops to be employed, will be as 
wt forth m the plan forwarded with H. Q. Peshawar District’s letter No. 351/27/1 G, 
dated 22nd July 1933 and modified in accordance with this Headquarters No. 1162/1/G.S. 

0 dated 24th July 1933. 

4. The Moiunand Column will commence its advance from Pir Kala on the 30th July 

1933. ^ 


5. A track fib to carry M. T. (30*cwt lorry traffic) is to be constructed from the road 
Michnt—Abazai at Pir Kala to the point where the Mohmand Column may be located, 
or in addition to the abovo to such other point as may hereafter be intimated to you. 

The construction of this track will be a political undertaking but the work will be 
oarried out under the general direction of the C. R. E., Peshawar District, at whose dis¬ 
posal the R. E. xinits detailed in the plan referred to in paragraph (3) above, will be placed. 

The security of the R. E. units referred to above, and of all other military personnel 
who may be employed in connection with the construction of the track will 1^ your res¬ 
ponsibility. 

6. In the event of the Halimzai being unable to repel a hostile attack, you will be 
prepared to afford them closer support than is envisaged in the plan referred to in para¬ 
graph (3) above, such as you may consider to be necessary and to be within the power 
of the forces at your disposal. 

7. Neither in the eventuality referred to in the preceding paragrepb, nor in the event 
of any request from a political source for military action, will you, or any commander 
aubordinate to yourself, imdertake any task which, from a military point of view, you, or 
the subordinate to whom the request may be made, may consider unsound, or likely in 
any way to prejudice the action of yoiu* troops. 

Any such case into which an element of doubt may enter, or with regard to which 
any divergence of views may become apparent between a political oflScial and a military 
eommander subordinate to yourself, will in the first instance be referred to you for a 
<iecision. 

In the event of there being any doubt whatever in your own mind as to the military 
soundness of the project in question, you will refer the matter to the Officiating Army 
Coznrnander without delay. 
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S Tho Omoiating G. 0. C.-in-C., Northern_C-onu..au,.. pa-UcuIarly wishes to draw 

aUeatioa or po...ons of these tnbes may the.a- 

,6) Thatre oa the right 

9 . I„ order further .0 ph.v.nt any p.rtLou 

in a position which the n.ovement of troops, including pursuit will 

Sake -o pursuit will be carried out beyond the Nahakk. 

*■“' ““vtlZ^Ororj^i to c.U dir.H Ou Q^XoM (J-^'^'J^yeot.trd.r: f“ 
“Sr“..Vco op. “nd to ord./.ueh o.roro.y eo.opor.tiou tueUs os you ,„uy 
require in connection with the operations. . , „ 

any such delegation made by you will bo intimated to tbo H. Q. No. 1 (Indian) Uroup 
K. A, F. and to this Headquarters. 

11, Your attention is directed to paragraph 4(e) of “ Instructions regarding the control 
of operations etc. ” 

With the exceptions of the direct air action described in the above par^ropli and the 
retaliatory action described in paragraph 4(/) of the same Instructions, direct an action 
by machine gunning and bombing will bo earned out OALl on the orders of tho offiiiat ing 
O. 0. C.-in.Chief, Northern Commend, to whom nil requests or recommendations for such 
air action will bo made. 


12. For purposes of air reconnaissances and/or in tbo case of combined operations 
between land and air forces the restrictions which prohibit flying within 3 miles of the 
Presumptive Border have been waived, but cio/<?fion of Afghan tciritory as defined by tho 
Pro8tinipti%'e Border, either by land or air forces, is strictly prohibited. 

In this connection the following co-ordinates of tho Prosnniptivo Border aro inserted 
for your information. All references to usual one-inch maps :— 

B 1840 (38 N2)—B 2300 (38 N2)— 284320 (38 N/7) H 3200 (38 N3). 

13. Political liaison in connection with tlieso operations will be conducted between 
yourself and the D, C. Peshawar, and between such subordinates os you may nominate and 
appropriate subordinates of tho D. C. Peshawar to be nominated by the latter. 

You will arrange for a political representative to bo with every formation or detached 


unit of the forces under your control. 

14. In addition to casualty and other normal F. S. reports and retimis, you will 
submit to this Headquarters situation reports at U80U hoiu^ and 1800 hours daily and such 
immediate situation reports as you may consider necessary. Messages by W/T or by land 
line will be in cipher when considered necessaiy by you. 

15. Acknowledge, 


Copies to :— 


Sd/- XXX 

Brigadier, 

General Staff, Nor'/iern Conunand. 


H. E. The Governor, 
N. W. F. P. 


Nathiogali, 

Group Captain. B. E. Sutton, D.S.O.. O.B.E.. 
(Indian) Group R. A. F. 

The Chief of the General Staff. 


M. C.. H. Q. No. 1 
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chapter I 

Events Leading np to the Loe Agra Operations 

Ref. Gesebal Map Z— (in pocket) 


.. *v v„nir rtf Alinear* was an anti-Government mullah of 
Faqir Shah, the of influence among some of the 


Faq.of AUngar en- ^ilTaXtrib^^rwho in 1934 had continual 

rters area in August 1034. trouble for some years past. In August or 

, 1 1 j 1 ^ rtf fpiKpqmen from the north of the Swat river 

^that ^ L^lhat^ortion of the Malakand Protected Area which, 

ceSSd on Loe Agra, lies immediately south of the j unction of the Panjkora and 

This region, of Bora Tutai, Khanori and Agra lying on the left bank of 

the Swat river, formed part of the Malakand Protect- 

Local agreements with by virtueof formal agreement of long standing, 

the Government of India, Protected Area that the upper Swat 

Canal is drawn. The Canal, after leaving the Swat river near Malakand, passes 
by a tunnel over two miles long under the Malakand Pass and flo'tw down to 
irrigate large tracts of the Peshawar Valley. The security of this Area is, 
therefore, of vital importance to the peace and prosperity of thousands of agri¬ 
culturists who inhabit the neighbouring administered territory of Yusufzai. 

In 1900 the inhabitants of the areas of Khanori and Bura Tutai, Utmaa 
Khel of the Sinazai sub-seotiou, had agreed with the Governmeut of India not 
to commit any improper action such as affording harbourage or assistance to 
malcontents and criminals, and not to call on any lashkar from Sbamozai sub- 
sectionf. The latter lived for the most part to the west of the Swat river in 
the Arang and Barang valleys and Bajaur. Under the agreement the above 
areas of Khanori and Bura l^tai continued as part of the Protected Area. 

Seven j’ears later the Government arrived at a further agreement, this time 
with the Agra jirga, themselves Sbamozai living on the east bank of the Swat 
river, by which their territory was also included in the Protected Area. 

These arrangements were not enforced. They became in fact agreements 
in name only. The area formed a salient of particularly independent territory 
by means of which malcontents from Bajaur were able to commit outrages in 
the Protected .Area and in Peshawar District. 

In 1934, though warned by the Political Agent not to do so, the Faqir of 

ThoF«qi,ofAliw»- “f A'inf "-If«>« Swat river with his foUowers 
teIS t ho area in 1934 , 6Qter6d th6 ar6a. Th© occasiOQ was 'O© of his 

Amr-bi-ilaruft tours, in which he ostensibly tried 
cases agamt rehgious law, but actually stirred up hostility against the Govern¬ 
ment. The cis-Swat tribes made no attempt to oppose his entry. A party of 
Swat Levies sent to prevent his party from entering the protected Area were 
attacked and forced to withdraw after suffering some losses. The Faair 
continued his tour, meeting with considerable success for a time. He persuaded 

S tteTo;e“ 

•Soealso Part I Chapter V. 

tSee Map D 35 at the ead of Chapter IV 

theological 
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To deal with this situation a company of regular troops was moved up to> 
Kot in support of the Levies, and a R. A. F. reconnaissance was ordered. A 
reconnoitring plane was fired on and replied with bombs and machine gun fire. 
This alarmed the Faqir and he and his party then left the area and returned tO' 
Bajaur. 

Owing to pre-occupation with other areas, it was not until February 1935 
Co\«rnnient of Lidia that the Government of India decided to take action 
decide to take bteps, to put an end to the unsatisfactory state of affairs 
Februan , 1935. Still existing in this area and to impose certain terms 

on the tribes concerned. These terms reaffirmed the agreement of 1907, with 
the Agra jirga, which included their territory in the Malakand Protected Area. 
They also Icid down the establishment of a Levy Post at Loe Agra, the construc¬ 
tion of communications to the Levy Post, and the infliction of fines on the jirgas- 
of Bura Tutai and Khanori. 

In order to support the Political Authorities in enforcing these terms the 
Government of India sanctioned the employment of troops ; and on the I8th 
of February 1935, Army Headquarters, India, despatched the following direc- 
tive to Headquarters, Northern Command. 

“ 1. The Government of India have decided to impose the following terms 
on certain of the tribesmen in the Malakand Agency :— 


(а) The infliction of fines on the jirgas of Khanori and Bura Tutai. 

(б) The re-affirmation of the 1907 agreement with the Agra jirga involving 
the practical re-absorption of the territory into the Malakand Protected Area. 

(c) The establishment of a Levy Post in the neighbourhood of Loe Agra. 

2. In order to enforce the above terms the Government of India have 
janctioned the movement of a column in such strength and to such a pomt nr 
;he Malakand Agency as may be thought necessary by the Agent to the Gover- 
lor General, North-West Frontier Province, in consultation with Headquarters,. 

Northern Command. 

3 The date this Column will move will be fixed by Headquarters, Northern 
>mmand, in consultation with the Agent to the Governor General, North- 
PTest Frontier Province. 

4 During the period of negotiations the column should be so disposed a 
;o belmmediately amiable for operations to enforce the above 

i breakdown in the negotiations, or to deal with mcursions from across the towa 

•iver, should such occur. 

5. Should operations become necessary, ij^^.Chjef 

n-Chief, delegates their control to the General Officer Comm i^if’jjoDosaf 
STorthern Command, who will employ such land ^ (Indian) Group 

.nd who has authority to call on the Officer ^ 

Royal Air Force, for such air co-operation as he may require 

"''T Such delegation of control includes control, though not e^cutive com¬ 
mand of uch vYnrmed forces as may participate m the operatioim. 

“ 7 The Government of India have 

a.e .sued to No*) “ 

to comply with such requests for air co-operation as you m y 

tion with the operation.” 
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The country in which the operations were to take place was difficult, 

being a mass of mountains, rugged and precipitous. 
Topography. steep valleys, and densely wooded up to 

within a couple of hundred yards of their crests. The Swat river, which forms 
the northern and western boundaries of the area, flows in a deep valley whose 
slopes rise rapidly on both sides to a height of nearly four thousand feet m the 
space of little over a mile. The passage of the river except during a few brief 
periods of the year is hazardous and normal communication across the river is 
by a few rope cradle bridges. South and east of the river the ground rises to a 
dominating ridge of a height of over five thousand feet at ith highest point. This 
ridge luns in a south westerly direction from Kalangai (8065) to the upper waters 
of the Jindai Khwar, about one mile south of Loe Agra. The hamlets of Loe 
Agra lie in a cup in the mountains, the approaches from all sides being difficult 
and precipitous. A motorable road from Bat Khela on the Malakand-— 
Chakdara road, seven miles north of Malakand, to Kalangai on the Swat river 
gives access to the north eastern corner of the area ; whilst another motorable 
road, from Dargai, seven miles south of Malakand, to Kot gives a line of 
approach to its southern end. Apart from these roads there were no tracks 
suitable for wheeled transport. Where such tracks as existed crossed over 
the hills, large smooth slabs of rock made them difficult for pack animals. Vil> 
lages in the area were very scattered and were relatively small, and the in¬ 
habitants cultivated all the land which presented any possibilities. 
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CHAPTEE n 

First phase of the operations 

_ (Sgg Gbkebal M tp Z IS POCKET ASD Map B35 & D35). 

la accordance with the orders received by Northern Commaod 'Sld- 

General plan. amngements were put in hand to send a column 

to the Agra Sahent m support of the PoUtical Authority 

The general plan decided on was for the Nowehera Brigade, under the 

comniand of Brigarher the Hon’ble H. R. L. G. Alexander: D. S. 0.. M C 

to Mrrve at Kalan^i 8065) on the 23rd of February and to mareh through the 
Agra area (71M) to Kot. Owing to difficulties of supply the maximum 
tune for the march from roadhead to roadhead was limited to four days At the 
same tme one battalion of the brigade with a one day’s circuit of action was to 
go to Kot to improve the track towards Bargholai (7456). Air support and 
reconnaissance was to be provided by No. 20 (A. C.) Squadron R. A. P. from the 
23rd of February. 

The decision of the Government to re-absorb the Loe Agra Salient into the 

Faqir tries to rouse Malakan 1 ftotect^ Area resulted in a fierce outcry 
opposition. the iaqiT of Alingar. He announced that the 

Government’s action was merely a preliminary to the 
absorption of the whole of Bajaur, and he called upon all local Islam to oppose 
the invader. He made a strong appeal to the Utman Khel and particularly to 
the Sbamozai section, not to tolerate that their kinsmen who were living in the 
Loe Agra area should be subject to bondage. In addition, the Faqir violently 
urged the inhabitants of Loe Agra to resist the demands of the Government. 

In spite of the Faqir’s campaign, the Khanori and Bura Tutai jirgas made 
their complete submission to Government on the 5th of February. On the 
condition of their future good behaviour punishment was not inflict^ on them. 
The Agra jirgas showed that they were willing to return to the Protected Area 
but were too nervous of the Faqir to make any such move on their own initia¬ 
tive. 


Trustworthy information was now being received that the Faqir was 
collecting a lashkar with the intention of crossing the Swat river and entering 
the Agra area. As a result of these reported intentions the inhabitants of 
Khanori and Bura Tutai began to show si^ of apprehension. To encourage 
them and to assure them of Government’s intentions the 2ad Bn. 15th Punjab 
Regiment, who in the original plan were to have gone to Kot on the 23rd of 
February were moved to that place in lorries on the 16th. 

This, however, did not deter the Faqir. He continued his preparations, 
and by the 18th had crossed the Swat with two bands, each of about two hund¬ 
red men, one going to the Loe Agra area and the other in the direction of Kot. 

On 21st of February, to discourage any further accession to the Faqir’s 
strength and to encourage the inhabitants of the Loe Agra area, a demonstra¬ 
tion was carried out by the Royal Air Force. Six squadrons took part m the 
demonstration, forty five aircraft taking the air, and flying over the Barang and 


Loe Agra localities. 

In the meantime, the Nowshera Brigade Column left Nowshera on the 
19th of February and by midday on the 22nd had reached a village 

near the junction of Malakand—^Kalangai and 
NTwshera Brigade jf^lakand—Chakdara roads, having changed from 

wheeled to pack transport at Dargai on the way. 
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Brigade Ma^r and th • • . q. q jg^ 4th Gurkha Rifles, and 

O.B.E!M‘‘c%e Political Agent, and ntade 

a final reconnaissance. 

X.e Bcigade 

Steps to secure the Before tlus could be done it was essential W) 

route from Kalangai to * g^rong piquets on either side of the Hurm^o 
^®Agra. (7763). This was necessary not only for the 

immediate protection of the Column when it left Kdangai but to be in a posi- 
tion to attack the Pass from both flanks if it was held. 

In order to save the troops of the column for the main operation on the 
24th of February and to get the western piquet established before the enemy 
could occupy the pt. 4020 feature, it was decided that two platoons of the de¬ 
tachment of the 1st Bn. 4th Gurkha Rifles already at Kalangai shoifld seize 
this hill and establish themselves as a piquet there on the mommg ot the ^Jrd 
of February. 

At the time the local information was to the effect that there were no enemy 
in the Hurmalo Pass area, but that the nearest hostile tribesmen were near the 
river north of Loe Agra and were afraid to come any further. This however was 
not the case. 

On the 23rd the Nowshera Brigade Column marched on from Khar in¬ 
tending to camp at Kalangai. The two platoons 
Actiou rvear Hunnolo Gurkha Rifles, accompanied by some 

ass _. e runrj. levie,g_ left Kalangai about 1000 hours. When they 
were about half way up the slopes of pt. 4020 parties of tribesmen were seen 
moving swiftly along the skyline from the Hurmalo Pass towards that point. 
Machine guns covering the advance of the Gurkhas flred on these parties and 
they disappeared. Shortly afterwards, fire was opened on the two platoons, 
and after a short further advance, they were held up on an isolated feature 
(776655) below the crest of the hill. 

At the time the machine guns originally opened fire the Brigade Commander 
with his Commanding Officers were just west of Totakan (8363). They rode 
on rapidly to Kalangai Levy Post (8065) where the Brigadier reviewed the 
situation. It was quite obvious that the two platoons could get no further, 
and that an attack in greater strength was required ; also now that an attack 
had been launched it was essential to bring it to a successful conclusion. 

Individual tribesmen were reported to be moving round the flanks of the 
Gurkhas and some of these could be seen from Kalangai. It was clear that the 
platoons on the hill must be supported as quickly as possible. 

vanguard company of the 6th Bn. 12th Frontier Force Regiment 
(Guides) who, supi»rted by a Mountain Artillery section, were acting as ad¬ 
vanced guard to the Nowshera Brigade column, now came in sight. This 

^ ordered forward to support the Gurkhas and to carry 
the crest of the hill, supported by the Mountain Artillery. 

to Force Regiment (Guides) tried 

to work their way up the northern slopes of the mountain in order to outflank 

2 tSi into the same ^ 

s pwrlS fe?tfn 7 of that they ^ 

spported by a section of mountam guns and a section of machine guns 
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position cSjantSt“pr”S'pa^m'’glS'Y'““IT‘'*‘"'“8 
fire from another hill about efght h™ 

Wellington’s Regiment. Pt 4020 wS of the Duke of 

of one company was to be established there. ^ permanent piquet 

carrieffit“Ur ™ 

srH”iSS£B— 

obiec'S^eT tnLf *" Force Regiment (Guides) reached their 


9000 ?^ permanent piquet had been completed and occupied and 

^^00 hours the rest of the attacking force had returned to Kalangai camp. 



Casualties m the column during the day had not been heavy, one India 
other rank having bean killed and two wounded, all of the 5th Ba. 12th F. P. 
Regiment (Guides). The enemy whose strength was about three hundred, had 
sunered more severely, being reported to have lost three killed and seventeen 
wounded. Parties had been seen carrying off wounded men. and marks of 
blood were visible all over the top of the stony hill. 


In order to secure the southern side of the valley leading to the Hurmalo 
Pass, a piquet of one platoon was established by the 3ri Bn. 2nd Punjab Regi- 
m mt on the spur at 790640 during the afternoon. Some slight opposition was 
met during the advance to the piquet position. 


During the night the camp was sniped, but no casualties were caused. 

The Brigade Commander’s plans for the 24th of February were to make a 
Reconnaissance in force reconnaissance in force to the Hurmalo Pass, estab- 
to Hurmalo Pas.s 24tli lish more strong piquets to secure his further advance 
February. and to improve the track as far forward as the Pass. 


To do this he decided to move in three columns. On the right the 5th Bn. 
12th F. F. Regiment (Guides) were to advance on the Pass from pt. 4020. The 
left column consisting of one company of the 3rd Bn. 2nd Punjab Regiment, 
was to advance towards pt. 4655. The remainder of the column was to march 
straight up the valley to the Pass. On the capture of the Pass strong 
piquets were to be established north of the track overlooking the Yariliali Pass 
and on point 4655 (7762). 

The enemy offered no opposition during the day and the Hurmalo Pass was 
secured without any difficulty. Two piquets, each of two platoons of the 3rd 
Bn 2nd Punjab Regiment were established, one on the southern end of some 
high ground near the YariliaU Pass (759623) and the other on Pt. 4655. The 
track to the Hurmalo Pass, which was a very bad one, was improved and troops 
then withdrew to Kalangai camp at about 1600 hours, the rear guard reaching 
the camp four hours later. 
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u j Acrra a distance oi 

On the 26th of *tn Ss” Tn'orier t^savVdaylight the fivet 

about ten miles, in oru« gurmalo Pass was 

Columiwnarciies to Loe of the march as advanced guard, 2nd 

.ag„, 2«.. F.l.™>r,v. ^„ied out before dawn 

Duke of Wellington's .Begi™" 

Hurmalo Pass just as It was gettmg hght. j 

The route fro. this to the « 

It ran along the side of ^ that the column had to march 

precipitous faU on the other. ^ ^ impossible. This made 

in single file and advanced guard very difficult as once a 

the task of the , ^ere it was uS.il the whole advanced guard 

section was m action it had te stay wnere progress of the mules very 

had passed. Contmuous outcrops fAnfrhold aad roUin^^ soai‘3 wav down 

.riut“¥he“^nS^,^-“f- - big^hat it tutd'be 

wTvery slow and it wfl 5 not helped by the fact that ram began to fall. 

The enemy had evidently intended at one time to oppose 
this area as a defensive work had been constructed stretching 
miuth of the Inzargai Pass in a formidable position flanked on both side* by 
high hills, and commanding a very narrow approach. 

° From this Pass onwards the track became easier and considerably “^creased 
speed was possible. The advanced guard reached I^e Agra at about IlOU 
hoars, but the roar guard did not get there until 1800 hours. 

Lee A^^ra was found to be a typical tribal village straggUng over a large 
. area. It consisted of flat-roofed mud houses, fortified, and in many cases re 
.inforced with square loopholed watch towers. The valley in which it lies had 
been terraced and cultivated. It was shut in by high hills on all sides except to 
the west, where a well-defined gap led to the Swat river. 

When the troops arrived at Loo Agra the place was deserted, but on th e 
arrival of the Political Agent shortly afterwards, the inhabitants returned, and 
appeared to be quite friendly. 

The water supply for the column presented some difficulties as there was 

• only a small trickle which took a long time to fill the drinking troughs. 

The 26th of February was spent in reconnoitring and improving the track 

towards Bargholai (7455). No opposition was on- 
to^'^NoNv^ihera'^^ l-ia countered, but as the track required a lot of attention 
Bargholai and Kot. it was iiot possible to get as far as Bargholai ; and the 

day’s advance ended where the track reaches the 

• Jindai Khwar (7265). 
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During the afternoon the Political Agent interviewed the Agra jirga. The 

f jirga, the attitude of which was satisfactory, accepted all the terms given them, 

including the establishment of a levy post. The 1907 agreement was re- 

. affirmed. Forty local tribesmen were enlisted temporarily as levies, to occupy 

a terapomry post with twenty of the Swat Levies. A fortified house in a cent- 

ral pwition was handed over for ust as a post until a ponnaneut one was built, 

. and four maliks charged with assisting hostile action against the column were 
■ surrendered. 

ID t’he column marched on to Bargholai, the 3rd Bn. 2nd 

it'unjab Regiment acting as advanced guard. No opposition to the march was 
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m^, although during the subsequent night there 


was spasD^cdic 


sniping of the- 


track whtl.T^ I “arched to Kot. an easy march by a 

Srimrnt rhTrinfew* by the 2nd Bn 16th Punjab. 

fW ^ tbe morning- 

that battalion surrounded the village of Khanori (6848) west of Kot The 

operation though earned out in daylight, resulted in the complete surprise of 

the viUage and the arrest by the PoUtical Agent of six out of seven “ wa^nted ” 

iDQividualB without a shot being fired* 


After a night slightly disturbed by sniping, the column commenced ite^ 
return journey to Nowshera. Pack transport was exchanged for wheeled at; 
Dargai and the force marched through from that place to Nowshera in two dayr. 
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chapter ni 

Second idiase o! the operations 
(SSE GmBRAl. Map Z and Maps B. 35 and D. 35) 


Hatch 8rd 
to 6tb 


By the 3rd of hlareh a., 
their peace stations With ^ 1 ^^» £+ Dareai, to join the Column again if 
supply services. These As it turned out, this was 

the situation l j hardly arrived at their peace stations when 

Faqir collects another ^gaiii to the north, and had busied himselt witn 

lashkar and crosaea again collect further supporters in the Arang 

into the Saheut. continue the struggle. 

On the 3rd of March the PoUtical Agent, Malokand, received infonnation 
that a certain number of men of the Arang area had gone to Barang to ]om the 
Faqir 5fis was followed, on the morning of the 4th. by a report from the 
Jemadar of the Levies at Loe Agra that a lashkar was collecting in 
villages with the intention of crossing the river burning Loe Agra. How. 
ever, an air reconnaissance carried out by No. 20 (A. C.) Squadron R. A. F. 
on the 4th showed no signs of any enemy movement. 

The Agra jirga was reported as determined to resist the Faqir s advance 
and had posted men to watch the cradle bridge crossings over the Swat river at 
Qaragh (7466). Katwai (7164) and Tatar (6862). 

Early on the 5th a further report came in that the Faqir w’ith a lashkar 
numbering about five hundred, Trans-Swat Shamozais, had been approaching 
the Kajurai Kabar crossing (6758) the previous evening, with the intention of 
attacking Agra from the south west. 

During the night of the 5/6th of March, part of the hostile lashkar led by 

Faghfur, the Faqir’s chief lieutenant, seized the Agra 
Lev^ Post"*'^" which surrendered without a fight. It will 

be recollected that men of the Swat Levies had been 
left to hold the post with some locally enlisted men when the Nowshera Brigade 
left Agra a few days earlier. All these had been sent to Kalangai by the Agra 
jirga before the arrival of the lashkar. 

On receipt of the news that the lashkar had crossed the river into the 

Agra area, steps were taken at once to meet the situa* 
tion. Tlie Nowshera Brigade Column was ordered 
to return to the area imme^ately, and reconnaissance 
and action by tht Royal Air Force were arranged. In consultation with the 
Political Authorities the area in the region of the Swat river was declared from 
the 6th of March a prohibited area in which action could be taken from the air 
against hostile parties. On that day four reconnaissances and one flight patrol 
were carried out by No. 20 (A. C.) Squadron. Although the lashkar was re¬ 
ported to be on the slopes of the hills between Agra and the Kajurai Kabar and 
1 little of it was seen. This was attributable to the usual 

oimculty of obserration in such' broken country, and to the fact that the tribes¬ 
men showed considerable skill in avoiding observation from the air. A few 
were seen near the Qaragh crossing and were bombed with some effect. 


Troops ordere<l to ro« 
turn to the Salient. 


men 
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_^gra on the 6th and held a meeting of the sections 

ompnsing bs lashkars that evening. He exhorted the sections to seize the 

Government and to strengthen the defences of the Agra 
±'ass (7158). He also promised them support from the rest of Bajaur. 

In the meantime, in anticipation of possible further trouble, when the 

FI> col moves to Kot Brigade Column had returned to its peace 

and Baigliolai. stations a small mobile column named “ Plycol ” had 

m, . , boon formed, ready to move out at very short notice, 

ihis column commanded by Major H. P. Radley, M.C. 3rd Bn. 2nd Punjab 
Regiment consisted <rf: 


One Section 4th Mountain Battery R. A. 

One Section 15th Medium Battery R. A. 

One Section 3rd Field Company, Sappers and Miners. 

3rd Bn. 2nd Punjab Regiment. 

One Company and one machine gun section 1st Bn. 4th Gurkha Rifles. 

Detachment Peshawar District Signals. 

Medical, transport, and supply detachments. 

“Flycol” was now ordered to move to Bargholai (7455) via Kot (7348) by 
M. T. on the 6th of March. The rest of the Nowshera Column was to follow 
to Kot as quickly as possible by route march. 

Leaving in the early hours of the morning it reached the eastern foot of 
the Baru Pass, four miles from Kot, before daylight. Here the column halted 
until it was light enough to see. Kot was reached at 0715 hours and Pack 
transport, which had gone on ahead, was taken over. At 0945 hours “ Flycol ” 
moved off to the foot of the Kelo Pass to establish a piquet on the pass and to 
await orders from Peshawar District Headquarters about advancing to Bar* 
gbolai. The Section Medium Battery and the detachment of the 1st Bn. 4th 
Gurkha Rifles less a party to occupy a piquet on the Kelo Pass (7352) were left 
at Kot. 


At 1350 hours the march to Bargholai was resumed. No opposition was 
met and the column was all in camp near Bargholai south of the Jindai Khwar 
by 1715 hours, that evening. 


Although the hostile lashkar was reported to be in the neighbourhood the 
night was quiet, and the next day was spent in improving the camp defences 
and bringing rations up from Kot. Parties of tribesmen were seen occasionally 
on the hills and these were engaged by artillery fire. During 
companies of the 2nd Bn. 15th Punjab Regiment arrived at Kot by M--*-- 
marched on to Bargholai. That night the Camp was heavily sniped for about 

an hour. 

The Nowshera Brigade Column arrived at Kot by midday on the 8th o 

March. During the day the section Mountain Battery 
Nowshera Brigade 2iid Punjab Regiment carried out a 

arrives a o . reconnaissance along the ridge south of Ba^holai an 

the Jindai Knwar. About fifty enemy were seen, and these were fi^ on y 

the section Mountain Battery and also by the Medium Battery from Kot. 


To put a stop to any repetition of the previous nights to 

A.nbash by -Jrd Bn. nunder 3rd Bn. 2nd Punjab Regiment decided to 
2nd Punjab Ilegiinent. send out an ambush party after dark on the oco 


*See Sketch map C. 35 at end of Chapter* 
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for© merits descnption in some detad. reconnaissance during the divy, 

3sss=spsiiiif:;r 

At 1600 hours all commanders, with the British and *^ . 

sioned officers of the ambuslr party, wore taken ton ‘‘f'"“f 
ostensible purpose of preparing the plan of attack for the advance to Loo Agra. 
Whilst this wa^s being done, the ambush officers were told the real intention and 
jocomioitred the place from a distance, deciding on the actual dispositions and 

methods of approach. . . 

At “stand-to ” at 1830 hours, everyone being inside camp, all uere in- 

formed of the intention to set the ambush aud the two platoons were orderetl 
to make their preparations. Piquets wore warned by telephone. 

At 2000 hours, one hour after dark, the moon having set and the night being 
a very dark one, the two platoons left camp. One platoon took up a position 
actually on the nala-track junction, whilst the other placed itself to protect the 
first {C. on sketch map). They were ordered to remain in position whatever 
happened until daylight, and once in position there wat to be no movement. 

The dress was pagris, (balaclava caps for the British officers), greatcoats 
and darkened canvas shoes. Equipment was not worn, each man carrying 
a rifle and bayonet, the latter in a khaki cover, and one hundred i^nd fifty 
rounds of ammunition. Each British officer took a ^ eroy pistol and three Vorey 
light cartridges. On account of the possibility of its giving away the ambush 
no communication was provided, although it was riviliztHl that with some form 
of communication it might be possible to bring artillery fire to bear on snipers, 
when they withdrew. 

The party was in position by 2030 hours. Owing to the excessive darkness 
visibility was difficult beyond ten to fifteen yards. 

At 2245 hours a party of approximately twenty five enemy snipers came 
down the track imraeffiately nortli of the Jindai Kliwar from a westerly direc* 
tion, and it transpired later that there was another party of ten following be¬ 
hind them. The section north of the Khwar opened fire on the leading party 
at a range of about five yards. This was immetliately’ followed by rapid fire 
from the remainder of the ambush party. The enemy scattered and taking 
cover behind rocks and walls began a heavy but futile fire at close range on 
the ambush party. The firing ceased at 2330 hours, during which time, the 
enemy collected their casualties. They then moved off to the north west, 
m ak i ^ much noise and shouting abuse at each other aud at the troops. 

The enemy losses in this successful affair were one killed and four wounded, 
■of whom two (Bed of their wounds. There were no casualties among the troops. 

* On the 10th of March the Nowshora Brigade Column moved from Kot 

in the early hours of the morning, its day’s objective 
Nowshera Brigade being Loe Agra. The 2nd Bn. Duke of Wellington’s 
aiumn marches to Loe Regiment now relieved the 3rd Bn. 2nd Punjab 

Regiment at Bargholai, leaving Kot at 0200 hours. 
The rest of the Column left Kot an hour later. By the 

t^'or description of another successful ambush of night snipers see Chap. XI 
Mobmand opns 1936. later in this Volume. ^ ^ - 
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to Idth relief. Firstly, Bargholai needed a numerieaUy rtro^^rttn 

for ts defence and secondly, as the intention was to occupy Loe ^f for at 

r® ^ faciliteted by fgamson 

coJvov J t?"' vegetables would have eotaUed a daily 

o^r TM« consequent^ up of troops on the task of keeping the road 

open. This was to be avoided if possible. 

11 down the vaUey of the Jindai Khwar to the Haspur 

valley which was entered without opposition. The 5th Bn. 12th Frontier Force 
Kegiment Guides) seized Naranji Banda (6956) unopposed, and swinging north 
occupied the key position of pt. 4870(7057) which opened the way to Loe 
Agra. By 1^ hours the Brigade was once again in the Agra valley. Except 

tor a few old inhabitants the houses were des^ted. The Faqir and hia followers, 
had left the area on the approach of the regular troops. 

Rations and supplies were brought up from Bargholai to make the column 
self supporting for a week, and the next few days were spent in reconnaissances 
in varying strength to all the important points of the neighbourhood, and in. 
strengthening piquet positions. In order to avoid the Haspur valley, a route^ 
difficult to secure and requiring many piquets, and to bring Bargholai iuto closer 
touch with Loe Agra, a completely new track was constructed over the shoulder 
south of pt. 4767 (7258). (This track is shown on Map B. 36). 

On the 16th of March, having completed its task and re-established the 

Column roturm, to Kot, ’’“f 

later to Nowshera. leaving the 2nd Bn. Duke of Wellington s Regiment 

and one section of the 4th Mountain Battery at 
Bargholai. A few days later, the 3rd Bn. 2nd Punjab Regiment with the 4th 
Mountain Battery (less one section) and one section 15th Medium Battery 
were installed as the garrison of Kot, the remainder of the column retunung to- 
its peace stations. 
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CHAPTEE IV 

Thipd and final pliase oI the operations 
(Seb Maps B. 35, & D. 36) 


r advanced to Loe Agra for the second 

When the Nowshera gad^ Faghfur, his [jeuten^t 

Faqir, joined by Bad- followers withdrew again to the right bai^ of 

shah Gal I, continues hia Faqir recommenced his etlorts 

efforts. ^ lashkar in the Barang and Arang areas. 

In this he received some assistance from a new aUy, Bat^ah Gul I. son of the 
TTftii of Turanezai The Haji and his sons were very afraid of the possib^ty 
5 a roadW^^built through Bajaur, and they evidently thought that these 
operations in the Agra area were a preUminary step towards this end. Bad- 

shah Gul I, moved with a smaU foUowing towards the Utman Khel country, 

distributing inflammatory posters on the way, and wging the tribesmen to rise 
against the Government. On the 19th of March he joined the Faqir of Alingar 
atSulai {6865), some three miles north west of the Katwai Kabar crossing on the 
Swat river. Leaving the Faqir in Sulai endeavouring to raise a lashkar from 
the Shamozai, he moved into the country immediately to the south, where he 
strove to collect a following from the Asils. 

As yet no hostiles had crossed the Swat river, but on the 21st the Agra 
Levies and locals exchanged shots with parties which were attempting to cross 
near Tatar Kabar and on later dates with other parties at this same crossing 
and at Kajurai Kabar. 

These attempts to arouse opposition did not in fact meet with much 
success although the Faqir was promising the support of the Upper Bajaur 
tribes. A certain number of tribesmen however rallied to his support and on 
April the 3rd he was reported to have assembled a lashkar of about four hund* 
red. 

In the meantime the troops left in the Agra area were carrying out re¬ 
connaissances and improving communications. As recorded in the last chapter, 
when the Nowshera Brigade Column returned to its peace stations at the end of 
the 2nd phase of the operations, the 3rd Bn. 2nd Punjab Regiment took over 
the Bargholai camp from the 2nd Bn. Duke of Wellington’s Regiment. The 
latter Battalion were still at Kot on the 21st, when reports from the air and from 
intelligence sources indicated the possibility of the lashkar attacking Khanori, 
a village three miles west of Kot. A reconnaissance however by a detachment 

the 2 nd Bn. Duke of Wellington’s Regiment supported by part of the 4th 

Mountain Battery, showed no signs of any enemy in that neighbourhood. On 
the following day it was reported that the lashkar intended to make another 
attempt on the Agra villages. The Commander Nowshera Brigade thereupon 
iwued orders that Agra was to be denied to the enemy by fire, and that a posi¬ 
tion covering the approach to Loe Agra was to be held during the night. 

The 2nd Bn. Duke of Wellington’s Regiment and the 4th Mountain 
Battery less one section moved forward at once to Bargholai. A rifle company 

Poaitionoccupied over support company (Vickers -303 

looking Loe Agra Bar- Machine Guns) less one platoon were left to euard 
ghoUi track. Kot. The 3rd Bn. 2nd Punjab Regiment (lei one 

AC. -n , company) with a section of the 4th Mountain Batterv 

ovJrf^WnoT ^ took up a position on the high ridge 

overlookmg tke track up tke Haspur nala to Loe Agra from pt 4767 172581 

to the south west. Work commenced at once on the defencS of thil poS^ 
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the 3TL%nd P23rd of March 

^ ^ ^ Punjab Regiment withdrerv- from the position leaving one rifle 

machine gun platoon to garrison a piquet (Kila Hari piquet) 

at pt. 4/68. This piquet was sited to bring machine gun fire to bear on Loe 

Agra and to facihtate the re-occupation of the ridge when necessary. Ohe 

Kila Hari piquet estab- the 2nd Bn. Duke of Wellington’s 

lished. Regiment returned to Kot leaving one rifle company 

and one machine gun platoon at Bargholai Camp in 
replacement of the party in the piquet at pt. 4768. All this was completed 
without mterference from the enemy. 


On the 26th the column at Bargholai, advanced to pt. 4870 (7057). To 
acquaint the enemy of the presence of the troops a platoon of machine guns 
fired a few bursts in the general direction of Kajurai Kabar (6758). The force 
l,hen withdrew. 


On the 30th of March the Bargholai Column carried out a reconnaissance 
to Naranji Banda without meeting any enemy. The next day the detachment 
of the 2nd Bn. Duke of Wellington’s Regiment at Bargholai took over the Kila 
Hari piquet. On three successive nights attempts were now made by tribesmen 
to get into this piquet. One man succeeded in getting into a tent and cutting 
a rifle chain but was surprised and made off. The piquet opened fire on each 
occasion but it was not possible to see the result. 

At length, on the 3rd of April a party of about one hundred hostiles crossed 

the Swat river by the Kajurai Kabar crossing, and on 
Enemy cross Swat tjjg 4th were reported to be in the vici* 

nity of Ghund (7162) north of the Agra villages. 
Another party of about the same number was attempting to effect a crossing 
at Qaragh Kabar (7466) but had not been successful owing to the opposition of 
the Levies and local inhabitants. They succeeded, however, in getting across 
both here and at the Katwai Kabar crossing during the night of the 3rd/4th 
April ; and by the afternoon of the 4th the Iievies and local inhabitants opposing 
them were hemmed into the Agra villages. 

On the same day the Bargholai Column left camp at 0615 hours with the 

object of occupying the ridge on which Kila Hari 
Enemy engaged by fire. situated and of reUeving the garrison of 

that piquet. During the afternoon parties of enemy were seen on the nei^bour* 
ing hills and were engaged by light machine guns and artillery fire with some 
success. 

The Kila Hari piquet having been relieved, the garrison was now composed 
of one rifle company and one machine gun platoon of the 3rd Bn. 2nd ii^njaD 


Regiment. 

Renorts received at 1400 hours on the 4th April showed that the levies and 
local inLbitants had withdrawn from them position on the ^ 

they had been opposing the Ghund and ^ en . 

had^ now almost reached the northern outskirts of the Agra villages. 

As it was not then possible for the force to advance forward of Loe Agra 
there seemed to be little advantage to be gained by mamtaining its present 
p tiororthe ridge, and at 1700 hours the ^ra-l eommenced^^^ wa 

active. 
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engaged ; but. contrary to ^ nauh as possible was sent 

the d'ay some wiring stores „o wire had previonsly been 

up to Kila Han n^rived now was not enongb to provide a conti- 

available. Ihe anioun constructed round the most ex- 

nuous apron, but a very light ■nire leiu ^ 

posed places determined assault on the Kila Hari 

That night the The position was held by one ride 

company and one machine gun platoon. 
platoon was situated on the actual summit of pt. 4/b8. 

.. . *u c^«th was another smaU post containing the machine gun 

Near this, to sited, primarily, to tire on to Loe Agra. Kast 

platoon and another p at ^ l,unc£ed feet below them, was a third post, 
of these two posts ^nd some three nun ^ ^ 

support If "iTerVatoons by flra and to overlook the nala np which led the 

The” posito appear^to be exceptionaUy strong, the approaches being 
precipitous, and in fact the lack of wire produced no feehiig of insecurity. 

In the course of the afternoon reports received from political sources stated 
that the enemy intended to attack Kila Hyi piquet from the east. Other 
intelligence however did not confirm this, and nothing serious was anticipated. 


Enemy nttaok Kila 
Huri piquet, 


At about 1700 hours bugle calls were sounded from various hills around 
Loe Agra Considerable numbers of enemy, estimated at about six hundred, 
advanced over tlie Ghund Pass to Loe Agra where they assembled. At 1830 
hours the enemv split up into sections, one going east, another west, and a third 
remaining where it was. At the same time a party of about forty men were 
seen advancing from the west along the ridge in the direction of the piquet. 
These were engaged by the machine guns in the piquet and by artillery fire from 
the camp. 


Not long after dark, at 1915 hours, the sound of dhols (oriental drums) 
was heard from the dead ground immediately below the post held by’ the machine 
gun and rifle platoon. This was followed by an attack on the post by yelling 
swordsmen, who forced their way through the light wire fence. The last ten 
yards of this attack was supported by close rifle fire from some rocks on the 
south side. On this face of the post there was only room for about fifty 
enemy. The fire of flank sections in the post and their own covering fire pre¬ 
vented them from attacking strongly from the other sides as well, although small 
parties tried to enter the post from all directions. Some of the swordsmen got 
under the post wall and crouched down waiting to jump over, even grasping the 
muzzles of the machine guns and trying to pull them down. They were all 
dealt with by revolvers, bayonets, dhaos and stones. As each rush was beaten 
back another assault was organised in the dead ground below and launched 
within a few minutes. These assaults went on at intervals of ten minutes until 
midnight. After that only small parties at a time tried to advance, but conti¬ 
nuous fire was kept up from short range, and frustrated these attempts. 

About three quarters of an hour after the commencement of the attack 
described above on the machine gun post, the rifle platoon post on the summit 
was attacked by a body of enemy estimated to be about one hundred stronf*’ 
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The repelling of this attack was also greatly assisted by the action of the 
rme section at the north of the area. Leaving two men on its previous task, 
the lance naik in command of this section led the remainder into the open on 
the spur and delivered a telling fire on the enemy. 

The machine gun from the machine gun post firing to cover the north face 
of the summit succeeded in preventing any large collection of enemy on that 
side although small bodies of men managed to surround the piquet. 

Throughout the night, in addition to fire at very close range, the enemy 
kept up a supporting lire to their attacks from a point on the ridge to the east. 
In this they appeared to have no concern as to whether they hit their own men 
or not. 
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,n, but these attempts were beaten off by rifle fire. ^ ™ 

Dming the main attach on this piquet the Commander, a Subadar was 

3ern The 'Circumstances were as foUows : The first rush on the 

s^th nfit T^d T sapped, the enemy surged round to the 

south of It. To deal with this the Subadar ran out into the open along a spur 

and ordered the Lewis gun to be brought round to enfilade the enemy. This 

manoeuvre was most effective ; but just as he had given the order the Subadar 
himself was hit. 


During the critical period of the above attack, help was also given by Lewis 
gun fire from the lower piquet, where company headquarters and two rifle 
platoons were located. IVom here, fire was applied as directed by telephone 
from the upper piquet and it succeeded in brealdng up enemy movement to the 
summit from the east. The Company Commander by this means was also able 
to assist the Artillery forward observer in the upper piquet on the summit in 
directing the fire of the mountain artillery which assisted the defence through¬ 
out the engagement. 

At about 2130 hours, soon after the strongest assaults on the summit had 
been arrested, the Company Commander was informed by the Artillery forward 
observer that the main body of enemy on the east was moving towards the 
former’s post. At the same time he received information from the machine 
gun post that the enemy were beating dhols and showing lights well below in the 
direction of his post. 

A party of enemy then opened heavy covering fire from a point about 
midway between the summit and his post and also from below. They then 
advanced from all sides but mainly from the north west. There was no fanatical 
and determined rush as in the attacks on the other posts ; and the attack stopped 
at the thin wire fence, under the cross fire of the defenders. The enemy conti¬ 
nued to fire from all sides, and small parties endeavoured to reach the post but 
all these attempts were easily checked. 


At about 0500 hours signals given by electric torchw were noticed in 
various directions. A heavy burst of fire ^IJowed. This di^ down and 
graduaUy fire ceased completely. The enemy had with^awn from aU their 
forward positions at the same time, and the attack on Kila Han piquet was 

over. 

In view of the very fierce and close nature of the fighting, at times hand-to- 
hand, the casualties suffered by the troops in the posts were very few. One 
Indian other rank was killed, one Viceroy’s Commissioned officer died of woundg 
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and seven Indian other ranks were wounded. The confirmed enemy casualties 
amounted to twenty eight kiUed and a number wounded. The tribesmen 
succeeded in wthdrawing all their dead and wounded with the exception ot 
one man who was found subsequently lying dead just below the machine gxin 
post, still grasping his sword. 

The repercussions of this attack quickly made themselves apparent in 

Kot. Before midnight an urgent message was re- 
Wetoigw; ceiled from Bargholai asking for a^istance and for 

reinforce Bargholai. further supphes of ammumtion. One company of 

the 2nd Bn. Duke of Wellington’s Regiment left Kot 
at 0430 hours with one hundred ammunition mules, and after a forced march in 
complete darkness reached Bargholai at dawn. 

In the early morning of the 6tb the garrison of Bargholai, leaving a com¬ 
pany and a machine gun platoon to defend the Camp, marched out once more 
to the Kila Hari piquet ridge. The troops who had held the posts the previous 
night were relieved, and the jiosts themselves were further strengthened, a 
single apron fence being constructed round each post. There was a certain 
amount of sniping during the operation and one man of the 3rd Bn. 2nd Pun¬ 
jab Regiment was wounded ; but apart from this the enemy did not try to 
interfere, and the troops withdrew unhindered at 1830 hours. 

The Camp and piquets were left undisturbed by the enemy that night, 
except for a few shots which were fired at Kila Ha ri piquet. 

The foUowing day was spent in further strengthening the camp defences 
and the piquet positions. In the afternoon some enemy were seen on the Aera 
Pa^ and were engaged by fire from Kila Hari piquet. Other enemy mov^e 

W^thlt piqSr directed 

Warmng notices were now issued to lashkar leaders in the Agra Asil and! 

but as will be seen this had no effect. ^ 

K seen moving in the nalas north and northwest of 

KUa Han piquet,-presumably parties of enemy looking for their deJd Ld 
niissing. These were shelled and dispersed. ® 

As a result of the atteck on the night of the 5/6th of April it was realized 
Recnain<Ur of that the tribesmen were det^rmini»H 

Shera Brigade Column the area if thev rmiM A • ^ re-occupy 

<0 .be I.. the t“! 

On the 7th the 5th Bn. 12th Frontfe/j^rMXrim'entTGu^^ ” 1 "“'?^’ T 

from Mardan hy lorry, one company going straifhTon SgthT'"'* 

Kot camp was held by the'lS’Er4th'Bombay’Grerd'™*(?*'^ Bargholai. 
Horn the P^awar Lgade. More„®rone^lTof e'Sr' 

th.e heavier pieces with their longer range to engagMrihrsmet 

time”; S -Leved, this 

which had arrived at Bargholai Hegiment (GnldS 

No enemy were seen during the dav but lant^ 

-me area as on the previous night, and Bargholar^lrwrsS.X”^^,- 
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- ‘‘“y eneiiy during the day wae probably due to the fact 

April 8th, toat the Faqir of Alingar, Badshah Gul I, Faghiur and the other leaders were 
^ holding a jirga at Naranji Banda to discuss the warning notice of dispersal 

luth ^ uncompromising but unsigned reply to this notice was received later bv the 
Fohti cal authorities. ’’ 

The concentration of the Column at Bargholai being now complete prepa. 
rations were made for the advance to Loe Agra. That night, sniping of Bar- 
gholai camp was heavy ; and in addition, formed parties of the enemy advanced 
towards the camp, their movements being controlled by signals from three 
lamps on distant commanding hills. No attack however on the Camp even¬ 
tuated, and beyond wounding one man and five mules the sniping fire had 
no effect. 

The strength of the lashkar in the area was now reported to be about eight 
hundred. It was said to be in two parties, one of AsUs, led hy Badshah Gul I, 
in the Naranji Banda area ; and the other, 'nith which the Faqir and Faghfur 
were present, of Shamozai north of the Agra villages in the Ghund area. 

The Brigade Commander’s intention was to launch his attack on Loe 

. Agra on the 10th ofApril but owing to the impossibility 
CoSlt°Atiack on®L.e of air co-opcration due to stormy weather aud poor 
Agra I visibihty, the attack was postponed until the toUowing 

day. 

His plan was as follows. The 2nd Bn. Duke of Wellington’s Regiment 
were to seize the high ground south west of pt. 4/68 at first light, so as to open 
the newly constructed track leading on to the Agra Pass from the east. At 
the same time the battalion would establish a piquet at the west end of the 
Waruki ridge (7254) commanding the entrance to the Haspur valley. At 
1000 hours the 2nd Bn. 15th Punjab Regiment was to cross pt. 2356 (7255) 
and attack Naranji Banda (6956) from the east and then to sving north and 
make for nt. 4870 (7057). The 5th Bn. 12th Frontier Force Regiment (Guides 

were to aUack across the Agra Pass from 

w'ith nt 4870 as their objective. If the 5th Bn. 12th Frontier Force Regiment 
(GuUs) reached pt. 4870 before the 2nd Bn. I5th Punjab Regiment they were 
to consolidate it with one company and with the rest of the battahon to turn 
south aeainst Naranji Banda if that place was not already occupied by the 2nd 
Bn 15th Puniab Regiment. The attack was to be preceded by twenty minutes 
iWnS lire from the 15th Medium Battery R. A. firing from Kot and from the 
. 4 AL nf * • *R A with the column. In addition, the machine guns 

4th Mountam Regiment were to provide covering fire 

™r,11 rtand m62) area ro aa to constitute a threat to the eneiny s rear. 
( 7461 )—Ghund pvrtloitation bv the 3rd Bn. 2nd Punjab Regiment, 

If the attack was success^, ^ and north of the Bazar- 

in reserve, was to be carried out towar^ the bwatj^ 

gai Pass (7058). ^ tion by aircraft from Risalpur which 

If: tt;: nrovea to tbe asaanlt. 

The attack, which 

Bn. Duke of Wellin^on ® themselves on the spurs running south east 

and by 0900 horns had ^ 

and south vest tam pt. 4768 j,„. 15 th Punjab BegJ- 

from 0940 director of the spur at 717666 and the 

.Xbu m ftOTtier ^Le Regiment (Guides) advanced on pt. 4870 from pt, 



4767._Agra Pass, each battalion being supported by a section of the 4th 
Mountain Battery, R. A. 

In spite of enemy fire the 5th En. 12th Frontier Force Regiment (Guides) 
.vere in J^ossession ofpt. 4870 by 1100 hours They then moved south along 
the ridge towards Naranji Banda where the 2nd Bn^ loth Punjab Regiment 
were advancing in the face of stronger opposition from the village and the 
upper slopes of the hill. This co-operation was effective and the 2nd Bn. 15th 
Punjab Regiment gained their objective at 1230 hours, the enemy staying in 
their positions and withdrawing only at the last possible moment. Bazargai 
Pass (7058) was secured by a company of the 5th Bn. 12th Frontier Force 
Regiment (Guides) and the 2nd Bn. 15tb Punjab Regiment was ordered to pt. 
4871. During the lull in the battle which now ensued whilst these movements 
were being carried out, the 15th Medium Battery, R. A. at Kot shelled the 
lower slopes of the hills on the east bank of the Swat river. Brigade Head¬ 
quarters and the battalion still in reserve, the 3rd Bn. 2nd Punjab Regiment 
moved to pt. 4870 ; and whilst this move was in progress a small party of levies 
entered Loe Agra to see what the situation was there. They found the enemy 
in position, and on being fired at withdrew to the Agra Pass. 

At about 1330 hours the 3rd Bn. 2nd Punjab Regiment was sent forward 
to exploit northwards from pt. 4870 over the Bazargai Pass towards pt. 4250 
(6960), with the object of getting on the flank of any enemy in Loe Agra. 

At the same time the 5th Bn. 12th Frontier Force Regiment (Guides) was 
ordered to occupy a position running north from pt. 3650 (7158) and the high 
ground immediately north of this (715593), to cover the ^vitbi-awal of the 
3rd Bn. 2nd Punjab Regiment. The 2nd Bn. 15th Punjab Regiment was 
instructed to drop a company at pt. 4870 to consolidate the position there, 
and with the rest of the battalion to occupy the camp site at 716687 and to 
prepare it for occupation by the Brigade. 


At about 1500 hours, as the 2nd Bn. 15th Punjab Regiment arrived at tb( 
camp site, fairly heavy fire was opened on them from all the valley and higl: 
ground north of pt. 3260 (7259). A company was deployed at once and ordered 
to advance, clear the ground and occupy the ‘hill (724602) west of 
the Stargai Pass. Under cover of well-directed machine gun support 
from the 2nd Bn. Duke of Wellington’s Regiment at pt. 4768 and of artillerv 
tire, Agra was cleared of the enemy and the company advanced toward^ 
Its objective. At this junettme, the Political Agent, Mr. L. W. H. D. Pest 

ed Mr ’ Wound- 

ed. Mr. Beat w^ personaUy leading this party and was moving on the 
right rear of the 5th Bn. 12th Frontier Force Regiment (Guides) who were now 

the 2nd B? ■ i advance of the company of 

the 2nd Bn. 15th Punjab Regiment. He and his party were shot at short 

crops towards his right 

5Ii-. Best being killed instantaneously. v>'ms ngnt, 

^ter considerable fighting and aided by the fire of the 5th Bn 12th Fmn 
ler Force Regiment (Guides) from the high^ound at 715593rtL hul West of 
Stargai Pass was ^ally cleared shortly after 1600 hours. Great difiicultv 

constructed before darkness fell. subdued and the piquet was 

eaatlf ?hs number we« seen on the hills 

These were shelled effectively. ® across the Kam Agra valley. 
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mgtit. During the day the casualties had been Mr. BesfidUed kSd one In^an 
woundS killed arsiSn 


On the 12th of April operations were carried out to clear the enemy from, 
Enemy cleared from the Ghund and Inzargai Passes. With this obiect 
north of Agra village. in view the 5th Bn. 12th Frontier Force Regiment 
(Guides) seized the otargai Pass (7560) and pt. 4530 (7360) by 0900' 
hours. The 3rd Bn. 2nd Punjab Regiment covered by fire from the 4th 

Mountain Battery R. A. and from their own machine guns and those of the 

5th Bn. 12th Frontier Force Regiment (Guides) then attacked from the south 
the hill immediately East of the Ghund Pass at (722619). Meanwhile the sec¬ 
tions of the 15th Medium Battery R. A. (6' Howitzers) and 66th Fields 
Battery R. A. (4-5'’ Howitzers) at Kalangai engaged targets with air 
observation in the area Ghund (7162), Tand (7263), Mishta (7564) and Banda 
(7265) with considerable effect. The 3rd Bn. 2nd Punjab Regiment gained, 
their first objective without opposition by 1010 hours, and then turning 
eastward secured the ridge as far as the Inzargai Pass. A few enemy were met 
on and in front of the high ground at 738619, but these were quickly dispersed. 
No other hostiles were seen and the battalion, later, carried out its withdrawal 
without being followed up. The Column returned to Loe Agra at 1445 hours. 
The weather which had been wet or threatening for some days broke again 
shortly after the troops reached the camp ; and rain began to fall once more,, 
rapidly becoming a do^vnpour. 


Thus ended the fighting in the Loe Agra area in 1935. The enemy had 

been severely handled, and as a result the hostile 
Enemy leave the Area, with the exception of a few individuals, 

left the area. The Asil party which had been in the Naranji Banda area crossed' 
to the west of the Swat river by the Kajurai Kabar crossing on the night of the 
llth/12th ; and the Shamozai element retired from the Ghund neighbourhood 
by the Katwai Kabar crossing on the night of the 12th. After a very short 
atav in villages West of the river the large majority of the hostiles dispersed tO' 
their homes The Faqir of Alingar and Badshah Gul I after making unsuccess- 
ful attempts to stir up further aggression, also left for their homes, threatening 
that they would return early in the summer with a fresh lashkar. Though this 

carried out it was not long before these firebran^ started a 
Lnflagration elsewhere, and this time in the Mohmand area The operations 
which resulted are described in Chapters V to XII which foUow. 

During this last phase of the operations, air co-operation continued to be 

p^o^^ded b)' No. 20 (A. C.) Squadron R. A. F. Re- 
Air Co«operatiou. connaissances were carried out daily except when 

the weather made this impos.sible. On the 11 th of AprU two artillery reconnais¬ 
sance sorties were provided. On this day, also an offensive flight of three air- 
dronned forty-four 20-lb. bombs on movement seen east of the Swat 
craft ^ 12th an artillerv reconnaissance aircraft again provided obser- 

tor the stooting of the Medium Artillery at Kalangai. It had been in- 
r if the lashkar did not disperse, to bomb a five mile zone west of the 
Hvlr the area of concentration of the lashkar. Sanction for this was given 
ro^rnment of India, and notices were to have been dropped on the 12th 
of AprU but as on that date reports indicated that the lashkar was already 

dispersing, no action was taken. 
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the 3rd Bn. 2nd I^-njab Regtaerd moved back ^ 

S^e^TJ^eriToVtt»d Batte^^ and 15hb Medium Batter, 
from Kalangai and Kot returned to their peac * i, the 

Having cleared the enemy from the Lm Agra^ha^d^been 

troops in occupation there until a new roa established. During this 

completed* and the Levy Post at the lat^r pkee estabb^^e^ ^ 

period the situation remained quiet and normal, and work on 

Lew Post went on uninterruptedly. 

J .... qjjis 


at Chakdara. It was evident from the 

influence was strong. The trans-Swat portion of the refused to rehnQ^ 
their claims to Agra in spite of a statement made by the full A^ j g . 
meetine that they were contented to come again under the juris c i 


meeting that they were contented to come again unaer me jurwmw.w..- 

Government. 

After two hours of talk the Government’s intention of holing to their 
settlement with the people of Agra was announced, coupled with the c ear 
warning that Government reserved to itself the right to deal with any aggression 
in the future in any way it considered suitable. 


The Faqir in the early part of May was moving about in the Barang area, 
and was concentrating his activities on preventing any jirga of the Asils from 
visiting the Political Agent. A deputation however of maliks of this section 
who lived at Hariankot, an Asil village West of Dargai, crossed the Swat river 
to persuade their fellow tribesmen to send in a jirga. These maliks were 
‘‘ arrested ” by the Faqir. Their detention caused a great deal of ill-feeling 
among the Asils of the Barang valley against the Faqir. After an interview 
with an Asil jfrga held by the Faqir at Amankot (three miles west of Tatar 
bridge) on the 14th of May, the maliks were released. This jirga was unwilling 
to agree with the Faqir’s demands, and further told him that he should 
remain Faqir and not set up as a secular ruler. After this the Faqir left for 
Shamozai country. 

Another sign of his increasing unpopularity was the attitude of the Agra 
jirga which, at his request and with the permission of the political authorities, 
met him at the Swat river on the 19th of May to discuss peace matters. They 
found that the mention of peace in the Faqir’s message had been merely a sub¬ 
terfuge to obtain a hearing by them, and they refused to enter into any dis¬ 
cussions until he had made peace with Government. 

Mild sniping of the camps by night was still occurring, but not frequently, 

^Vithd^aw8l of troops greatly improved state of the 

from Loe Agra Area country, it was possible to commence withdrawing 
commences. the troops. Some had to remain as an insurance of 

of r.r..A T -o P®^®®^'^ conditions and to protect the construction 

reXced to 


area 


6th Bn. 12th Frontier Force Regiment (Guides). 
One company 1st Bn. 4th Gurkha Rifles. 


•See Map B. 36. 
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One section 4th Mountain Battery.—all at Loe Agra. 

2n<l Bn. 15th Punjab Regiment, and 4th Mountain Battery R A Mes® 
one section) at Bargholai.j ' 


It was still possible that the Faqir of Alingar would make yet another 
attack on the Agra Area. The Shamozai maliks, however, in spite of the - 
general attitude of the jirga on the 5th of May when they had been affected by 
the presence of the Faqir’s supporters, had subsequently made it clear that they 
were tired of fighting and wished to leave the Agra salient alone. The possibi- • 
lity therefore, was remote that the Faqir would succeed in raising a lashkar 
from among them, although, he was still continuing his appeals for help. In; 
short, though further hostilities were unlikely in this area, the situation could 
not be considered quite stable, and it was necessary to take precautions to cover 
the period of uncertainty after the troops had been withdrawn. 

The measures agreed on were to locate eight platoons of Frontier Constabu¬ 
lary in the area, four holding the Agra Levy Post, two in the piquet which had. 
been constructed at pt. 4870 (7057) and two at Kot. 

The road and post having been completed, the Frontier Constabulary took. 
over their posts, and on the 12th of June the last of the troops left the area for 
their peace stations. 


During these operations the Nowshera Brigade Column had been called 

on to assist the Political Authorities in re-establish- 
Conclusion. authority in the Protected Area ; and the 

troops had been employed throughout in aid of the civil power with a limited 
objective, and with no intention of e.xtending the zone of operations across the 
Swat river. Action by the troops had been occasioned by tribal opposition, 
which was found to be more determined than was anticipated in the first in¬ 
stance. The main opposition came from Shamozai Utman Khels from the right 
bank of the Swat river. The objects of the operations had been achieved, 
hostiles had been ejected from the area and political control had been re¬ 
established. Battle casualties had been three killed and sixteen wounded, 
including Mr. Best, the Political Agent (killed) and seven levies. That the 
casualties had been small could be attributed to the very effective use of the- 
available fire power, which demoralized the enemy and affected hi-s shooting,. 
also to the high state of training of the troops. Enemy casualties, a conser- 
vative estimate, were said to have amounted to at least sixty killed, with a . 
proportionate number of wounded. 
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chapter V 

Mohmand Operations 1935. 

Events Uading up to Commencement of trouble ® - 

Tribesmen begin to Destroy Gandab Valley Road— Topography 

[Reference General Map Z (in pocket) and Map E. end of Chap. XII, 
SHOWING THE BaJAUR AND IIOHMAND TbIBE&.J 

In the foregoing Chapters we have seen the trouble that arose in the 

Loe Agra Area in the early part of 1935, and the opera* 
Events leading up to that were undertaken by the Nowshera Brigade 

Campaign. ^th it. . u 

WhUe this trouble was being fomented by the Faqir of Almgar. the 
Mohmand 'fribes further to the west were also evincing signs of uM^t. The 
SebSnds responsible for this were again the Haji of Turangzai and his sons 

Bad^hah Gul Ij II and 1II« 

As has been seen from the record, ewher in this 
in 1933, dissensions among the Lower Mohmands gave the Haji of lurangzai 
and Badshah Gul I their opportunity that year of punishing these clmis for their 
loyalty to Government. They led their lashkar into the Gandab vaUey, so 
causing the disturbance which gave rise to the military operations of 1933 and 
their own defeat. 

The failure of this effort in no way discouraged the Haji. As will now b© 
seen, during 1935 he and his sons continued actively hostile. They first per¬ 
suaded the tribes not to surrender certain outlaws on the orders of the Govern¬ 
ment ; and later, when operations were in progress, they e.vhorted and encourag¬ 
ed them to offer every opposition to the troops. 

Towards the end of 1934, the above mentioned outlaws, (notably one named 
Chimnai) basing themselves on the Safi country, were very active in raiding 
into and generally harassing administered territory in Peshawar district. The 

. Satis were told by Government to put a stop to this. 

1936 The attitude of this tribe however, was generally un¬ 
satisfactory and they took no steps to e.xpel the out¬ 
laws from their territory. Accordingly, on I2th of January 1935, a round-up of 
Safis, Kandaharis and certain Utman Khel of Ambahar was carried out in the 
Charsadda and Mardan sub-divisions of the Peshawar district. This produced 
some slight result as Chimnai and two of the chief members of his gang left 
Lakarai temporarily for other places. Still, the general attitude of the Safia 
remained very unsatisfactory. Badshah Gul I and forty of them left Lakarai 
at the beginning of March and went to the Utman Khel country where he dis^tri- 
buted posters inciting the tribes to a holy war and to oppose the troops then 

operating in the Loe Agra area (Chapters I to IV 
Sftfia above). As a consequence, a further round-up was 

undertaken on the 11th and 12th of March, the result 
bemg that the total of Safis arrested was brought up to thirty five. 

The Safi M alika then approached the Haji of Turangzai, pressing him to 
take early steps to extricate their men from the trouble which had befallen them • 
and ^ter some discussion he had to promise to convene a full jirga to discuss the 

T Mohmands was in fact held at 

Lakarai on the 11th of May. The Haji attended it, and the chief subject for 
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release provided that thev rpopiv^yl ih ^ ^ Safis, and thus effect their 

sS=SEpS=5S 

Nothing further happened therefore for the time being, and the situation 
remained distinctly awkward for the Haji and his sons. 

However, at the end of July, events began to move. 

The Burhan Khel and Isa Khel sorted to quarrel among themselves over 

Burhan Khel and le® ® ^stribution of money received for contracts on 
Khel move to the Gandab Gandab road ; and as a result, at the end of that 

month, a party of about one hundred men of these 

T , „ ^ , tribes moved to the vicinity of the road. On the 29th 

July, frontier Constabulary and Mohmand kbassadars, moving out to protect 
a repair gang on the road, met some opposition from this party, who were occu¬ 
pying the bills between the Karappa Pass (4325) and Band (4720). No serious 
clash occurred, but desultory long-range fire, which resulted in no casualties, 
was kept up by the tribesmen all day. 

During the next three days a force of two hundred Frontier Constabulary 
with khassadars carried out a daily reconnaissance towards the Karappa Pass 
without serious interference. Military assistance was now asked for, and a 
column consisting of one battalion of Indian Infantry, one section of a mountain 
battery (both in mechanical transport) and a section of armoured cars of the 
8 th Light Tank Company moved each day from Peshawar to the Pir Kala— 
Band area. Their task was to extricate the Frontier Constabulary if they 
should become involved, but otherwise their active intervention was not 
required. The hostile party bad dispersed by the 1st August, and work on the 
road was accelerated, being completed by the 4th August, when khassadars 
resumed responsibility for road protection. 

Within three days of the dispersal of the hostile party, Badshah Gul I 
1 T • accompanied by a small body of Safis, who increased 

in Pindiali area. considerably in number the next day, arrived in the 

Pindiali area in Burhan Khel limits. His apparent 
object was either to appease the Safis who were pestering him to take action to 
effect release of their imprisoned relatives or to increase his own importance as a 
tribal leader. He sent verbal messages to the political authorities through the 
Halimzai jirga offering to be responsible for the Pindiali tribes if these were 
recognised as “ Upper Mohmands ” under his control. These messages were 
ignored. 

The disturbed feeling among the Burhan Khel and Isa Khel had not 

subsided with the departure ofthe hostile party from the Gandab road, and it 

showed itself again on the night ofthe 7th/8th August. A smaU party ot eight 
or ten men pulled down about five hundred yards of telephone wire along 
the main road south of Abazai and foUowed this up by an attack on tne 
Frontier Constabulary piquet. In this they were repulsed oss ol two 

men wounded one, of the wounded being captured by the Constabulary. 

In spite of all these activities indications showed that, so far Badshah Gul I, 
was not meeting with complete success in his efforts to gam influence over 
Pindiafi tribes. A large party of the Burhan Khel were anxious to get him to 
leave their country ; and amongst others, the Musa Khel were advising 
go* 
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A iirffa of the tribesmen was now held on the evening of the 14th August 
^ meeting he worked successful!}- on their 

TCbesmen co^enw persuaded them to destroy the Gandab 

p^eshflw^^Mobile Column road. This they commenwd 

mOVBB to Pir Kala. koj. / 51 17)and the Karappa Pass{4325) the same mght. 


The Peshawar Mobile Column was immediately placed at short notice to 
move and on the 15th August it left Peshawar for Midim e« ro»/e to Pir Kala 
This was the first step in the assembly of a force of considerable size which 

shortly entered the Mobmand territory. 

Before proceeding to describe the operations which followed, a general idea 
of the topography of the country should be understood. 

The Mohmand zone in tribal territory (as distinct from Afghamstan) is 

roughly divided into two parts by the Nashkul Khwar, 
Topography. which runs very nearly across their territory from West 


to East, to join the Swat river. 

It was in the southern part (i.c., south of the Nashkul Khwar) that the 
operations about to be described took place. 

This area which extends from the Swat river on the east to the Kabul river 
on the west, is occupied, except for the north-west corner, by the Isa Khel, 
Burhan Khel, Halim Zai and Tarakzai, all “ assured”* *clan 8 . In the north¬ 
west are the Khwaezai, with their main line of entry to the west of the area by 
the Khapak Pass (2832). 

The only road in this whole area was the one built during the 1933 expedi¬ 
tion from Hafiz Kor on the administrative border (5117) to Yusuf Khel 
(3634). This followed, approximately, the line of the Gandab Khwar, a stream 
which again divides the southern portion of the Mohmand country into two 
parts. 


In the north of the area is a range* of steep mountains running from the 
neighbourhood of the junction of the Nashkul i^war with the Swat river in a 
westerly direction, and passing between Nahakki and the northern end of the 
road at Yusuf Khel. Apart from this range the general lie of the hills is from 
north-west to the south east. They are intersected by three fairly large river 
beds, the Pindiali Rud on the east, the Gandab Khwar in the centre of the area, 
and the Saligo Khwar, a tributary of the Gandab Khwar, between the two. 

These river beds are dry for the most part, but water can be found in them 
in a few places near the surface. The Pindiali Rud and the Gandab Khwar 
north of Ghalanai run through comparatively fertile valleys of varying width. 
The Saligo Khwar and the Gandab Khwar south of Ghalanai lie in a mass of 
steep rocky hills. These are very much intersected bynalas which provide 
plenty of cover, and have narrow summits which only allow of the movement 
of a few men at a time. 


With the exception of the narrow valleys, which afford a precarious living 
*om sle^CT crops and scanty grazing, the country is a barren one, and the 
inhabitants have a bard struggle for existence. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Strength and activities of Hostile Lashkar-Air Oneralion^ 

Force assembles^Air action extended to Safi Mlfnt?viSdeR7i 
to restore the situation in the Gandab Road Area. ^ ^ 


[Reference General Map Z (in pocket) and Maps F 35, E. 35 and H 35] 

The lashkar led by Badshah Gul I which came to destroy the Gandab road 

Strength and activities night of the 14/15th August numbered about 

of hostile lashkar. fourteen hundred. More than half of these were 

. Burhan Khel and Isa Khel, a large proportion of the 

remainder being Safis. By the morning of the 16th August the numbers had 
increased to over nineteen hundred, of which two thirds came from the Upper 
Mohmand tribes. The Haji of Turangzai and his other two sons were also 
reported to be moving about in the Upper Mohmand territory trying to raise 
reinforcements. 


On the morning of the 15th, all khaasadars were withdrawn from the 
Gandab road. The hostile lashkar continued its work of damaging the road 
and its retaining walls, throughout the day. While the Burhan Khel and Isa 
Khel contingents worked on the roads, the Safis and other Upper Mohmands 
carried out the task of piqueting and keeping a watch against the arrival of 
Government Forces. Most of the damage was done between Daud and two 
miles south east, where Badshah Gul I was seen encouraging the work. 

On the following day destructive work was discontinued. The lashkar 
busied itself instead with organizing defences between the Administrative border 
and the Karappa Pass, and also at the foot of the Alikandi Pass on the line of 
advance from Matta Mughal Khel into the Pindiali country. 

As soon as the news of the destruction on the road was received at 
Peshawar Brigade Peshawar District Headquarters, the Peshawar 
Column marches to Pir Brigade Column was warned to be ready to move 
Kala. at short notice. It consisted of:— 


Peshawar Brigade Headquarters. 

Brigade Signals. 

2nd Mountain Battery R. A. 

One squadron 18th Cavalry. 

One section 8th Armoured Car Company. 

One section 3rd Field Company, Bengal Sappcrs-Miners. 

2nd Bn. The Highland Light Infantry (less 2 companies and one 
machine gun platoon). 

5th Bn. 1st Punjab Regiment. 

1st Bn. 4th Bombay Grenadiers. 

5th Bn. 10th Baluch Regiment, 

One company 3rd Field Ambulance. 

No. 6 Animal Transport Company. 

No. 35 Animal Transport Company. 

Later, at 1400 hours on the 15th August, the Column moved out of 
Peshawar on its way to Michni, the infantry being carried in mechaniwl trans¬ 
port. Halting there for the night, it moved on the next day to Pir Kala, where 
it was centrally situated should the Mohmands attempt any incursion m o 
British territory. 
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At the same time the ^-eral 0^^^ 

Command, mth the Force^o use bombs from the morning of the 

b^th^e cLmander-in-CMef and was conarmed by the Air Officer Commanding 
direct to the Royal Air Force formation concerned. 

Reinforcements for the lashkar were now arnvmg from other tribes and 
these wSe Eg themselves on the Isa Khel and Burhan Khel It was there- 
fore imperative to take immediate steps to brmg about the 
lashkar and its reinforcements, and to eject the hostUe leaders who had entered 

W?th these aims in view, the sanction of the Government of India was 
fr * r.f TnHift sought to the bombing of the Isa Khel and Burhan 

J;”o“op.Uot Khel territory. The Government of Inia agreed 

and there now followed a series of air operations wliicn 
at first were unsupported by the army. It was decided that the control of these 
air operations should be exercised by the Air Officer Commanding Royal Air 
Force in India»and on the I7th August a letter was sent from the Commander- 
{D^Chief to this officer, of which the folla^7^ng is an extract:— 

“ You will observe that the air action as proposed by the Agent to the 
Governor General in his telegram has been approved by the Government of 
India. 

The object is to force the Burhan Khel and Isa Kliel of the Pindiali valleF 
and the Isa Khel of the Danish Kol, firstly, to withdraw their lashkars now 
engaged in hostilities with the Government; and, secondly, to submit to such 
terms as the Government may think fit to impose. 

Control of air operations, as defined below, is delegated to you. 

Having in view the objects indicated in paragr ipb 2, you are authorized 
to bomb selected villages in the valley of Pindiali and the Danish Kol and 
Mazid Khel areas and to bomb any persons and livestock seen in those areas. 

The areas are defined as follows :— 

(1) Valley of Pindiali, which includes the vUlages* of Halki Pindiali, 
Lagham, Mahaban, Daluna Tangai, Chappa, Sara Shah, Malak, Muhabatai, 
and others in the area inhabited by Isa Khel and Burhan Khel. 

(2) Danish Kol and Mazid Khel areas which include the villages* of Mazid 
Khel, Isa Khel, Dag, Pas Garaog, Lande Garang, Chingai, Mulla Kalai, Kalo 
Shah, and others in the area inhabited by Isa Khel. 

You will act in the closest co-operation with the Agent to the Governor 
General throughout the operations and will keep me informed as to the trend 
of events, with special reference to the effect which air operations are having 
towards the attainment of the objects.'' ^ 

The iUr Officer Commanding placed the Officer Commanding No. 1 (Indian) 

Croup in direct control of operations on his behalf, directing him to refer anv 
proposed change of policy. He laid down that the Air Force aim was to deny 
the tribesmen the occupation of the viUages and territory in these areas. Ab¬ 
action was therefore to be confined to keeping the whole areas clear of the 
trbe^en and their cattle. This aim was to be attained with the minimum of 

».r;tTom;eUv“ro“ ‘tan was neoes- 

•NoTv.-My^d„, .f villages are .howa o„ th, „.p, 
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monstration of thirty eight aircraft was made the “ order to ini 

the Government 8 intentions. As it was known by this time that the 

Safi were largely implicated m the disturbances, their^ territory was also 
included in the itinerary of the demonstration. 

l-lie offences of the Burhan Khel and Isa 
Khel tnbw , and stated that the Government had decided to employ bombine 
and machine gun fire, with effect from the morning of the 19th of Aumi^ 
against all persons seen within their Umits. They also warned the tribesmen 
to remove at once all persons and all cattle to some place of safety; as air 
action would be continued until Government was satisfied that they had with- 
<lra^vn their lashkars, had stopped hostile action and had made complete sub- 
mission to Government. ^ 


The method of achieving the aim given, when bombing started, covered 

Method of bombing. three ph^s. In the first phase, preliminary bombing 

by small practice bombs was carried out on selected 
targets throughout the area. These bombs had no appreciable explosive effect 
but made a loud bang and emitted smoke. Unless a direct hit was registered 
they were harmless to personnel. The purpose of their employment was to 
give further opportunity to the inhabitants to vacate their homes before more 
harmful attacks were delivered. Later, and with the object of persuading the 
inhabitants of the extreme danger of remaining in their homes, this was follow* 
ed after an hour’s interval by the dropping of two bombs of considerably larger 
size. 


The second phase began one and a half hours after the discharge of the 
initial practice bombs. This interval was given to allow the inhabitants still 
further opportunity’ of escaping from their villages to some place of safety and 
shelter. Thereafter, they became subject to attack if found in villages or seen 
in any form of activity in the open. This was effected by continuous patrols 
maintained over the area during day light hours and during certain night hours 
as opportunity offered. The aim of these air operations from this time onward 
was to keep the inhabitants of the area out of their normal habitations, and to 
prevent their coming into the open, working in their fields, tending their cattle 
or pursuing any form of normal activity. Any movement was attacked on 
sight, not with the object of killing, but to drive personnel to their caves or to 
other shelter and to disperse cattle. 

Phase 3 was a continuation of the second phase but with the addition of 
attacks on certain specified centres where information from Intelligence sources 
showed that attention was necessary. The object of this was to cause the 
evacuation of any villages re-occupied or not yet cleared, to bring home to the 
tribesmen the danger of re-entering villages not only by day but by night, and 
to bring special pressure to bear on certain leaders responsible for mamtaimng 

Iflsbkcirs 

No. 1 (Indian) Wing, consisting of No. 27 (B) Squadron (less 2 flights) 
and No. 60 (B) Squadron (less 1 flight) at Kohat, were detailed to carry out 
special tasks as above in the Burhan Khel and Isa Khel area. The duty ot day 
and night patrols over the area was allotted to No. 2 (Indian) Wing, which was 
composed of No. 11 (B) Squadron (less 1 flight) and No. 39 (B) Squa^on ( ess 
1 flight), and to which was attached No. 5 (Army Co-operation) Squadron ( ^ 
1 flight), all at Risalpur. Any co-operation that might be nece^ary w 
troops in the Gandab road area was to be carried out by No. 20 (Army vO- 
operation) Squadron, at Risalpur. 
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t>.at cu^ent n and 

men should be immediately v i-.l-j at Shabkadr This was also the head* 
n A. F. VV/T £^Officef Smanls, and the centre was nnder 

quarters of the Assistant? Intelligence Bureau. A further source of 

the charge of branch of the Mohmand Force itself, which 

^Se^wXlaced^or 4 coUection of information as to the effects of the 

air the first and second phases, the area was divided 

After the imtial attac^ . which a continuous aircraft 

into a North and a Sout > hours of davlight. In view of the 

patrol was caused to Government in the event of an 

embai^ssment ^hich hostile rifle fire, no flying was alloM^ below 

r" thSid fj^‘ above "ground level, and no front gun action was 

***° In^pL^^of all warnings movement continued to be observ^ in ^bo pros' 
•u j ^ a the first fouf davs of tho aif op6ratioft. Many hamlets, 

even of^thoao villages that had been bombed, remained occupied, It was only 
bv the judicious use of bombs and machine gun fi™ oa a considerable scale 
dming th^ initial days, that the inhabitants were final y persuaded that it 
was dangerous to remain in any dwelling within their linuts. 

In view of the danger of bombing friendly territory no night bombing was 
attempted until conditions of moonlight permitted of absolute certamty in the 
recogiUtion of targets on the ground. Special dawn and dusk sorties wore, 
however, provided, and these flew over the area during the dim hours of the 
early night and early morning. 

After four days of these air operations it was apparent that the virtual 
evacuation of the inhabitants from the area had been secured, and that families 
were alreadv feeling the effect of enforced absence from their homes and were 
becoming restive under the strain. Flocks also were causing concern owing 
to the danger involved in feeding and watering them. There was no sign how- 
ever of submission on the part of the hostile factions. 

Whilst these air operations were in progress, a land force was assembling 

in the area of Pir Kala close to the administrative 
C^uraa assembles in The Peshawar Brigade Column had already 

ir a a area arrived, on the 16th August. On that day the 

Nowshera Brigade Column was ordered to bo ready to move at short notice, 
and on tho 18th it left Nowshera, being fully concentrated near the Subhan 
Khwar, 3 miles North East of Pir Kala, by the 21st. 

In the Nowshera Brigade Column were the following units :— 

Now.shera Brigade Headquarters. 

Brigade Signal Section. 

66th Field Battery R, A. 

4th Mountain Battery R. A. 


Detachment 5th Field Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

2nd Bn. Duke of Wellington’s Regiment. 

5th Bn. 12th Frontier Force Regiment. (Q. V, 0. Corps of Guides). 
2nd Bn. 15th Punjab Regiment. 

One Company 3rd Field Ambulance. 
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No. 15 Supply Issue Section. 

22nd Animal Transport Company. 

No. 39 Animal Transport Company. 

One Troop, 1st Animal Transport Company. 

The fourth infantry battalion of the brigade, the 3rd Bn. 2nd Punjab 
Regiment was left in Nowshera temporarily for internal security duties, but on 
relief by another infantry battalion, rejoined the Brigade on the Slst August. 

By the 23rd August the columns were further strengthened by the arrival 
of the 15th Medium Battery R.A., the 4th Field Battery R.A., the 7th Mountain 
Battery R. A., the remainder of the 3rd Field Company, Sappers and Miners 
and a section of the 2nd Light Tank Company, Royal Tank Corps. 


The command of the whole force (which was styled ‘ Mohforco ’) was taken 
over from Brigadier the Hon. H. R. L. G. Alexander, D.S.O., M.C. by Brigadier 
C. J. E. Auchinleck, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., Commander of the Peshawar 
Brigade, on his return from leave, on the 20th August. Brigadier Alexander 
thereon resumed the command of the Nowshera Brigade, and the duties of the 
Commander Peshawar Brigade devolved on Lt.-Col. A. P. Cadell, 1st Bn. 
4th Bombay Grenadiers. 


Although it did not secure the submission of the hostiles, the bombing of 

nnr the Burhan Khel and Isa Khel country had a prompt 
han Khel and laa ^el. ' effect on the numbers of those actual tribes with the 

lashkar. On the 18th August it was reported that 
large numbers of men of these two tribes had left the hostile forces and gone to 
Pindiali to remove their families and cattle to safety, taking them to the ^eas 

of the GandabHalimzaisand AmbaharUtmanKhel. Alarge numberof Safis 
also returned to their homes. These decreases did not, however, materially 
alter the strength of the lashkar, as they were compensated for by a krge num- 
ber of Baezai and Khwaezai who had arrived under the leadership of the Faqir 
of Aliogar. This firebrand had been responsible for the trouble m the Loe 
Agra a7ea earUer in the year (see Chapters I to IV) and bs arrival with a 
following was certain further to aggravate anti-Government hostility. 

From the commencement of the trouble it was very 
tribe, urged on by the Haji of Turangzai and his sons, and aided by Chim^i 
and other outlaws domiciled with the tribe, were deeply implicate^ By the 

18th of August the Safi contribution to the lashkar numbered from three to 
four hundred and constituted the core of the whole movement. 

I. view of this, the governor, 

Air action in Sa6 of August asked the Government of India 

count,y sanconed. to extLd the Royal ^ Force action to 

the Safi country. The Government gave their approval the nex y, a 
the 20th, a letter of which f\®/°dowing is an ex|-act 
Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, from H. E. the 

- .... You will observe that the Goveriment of India have sanctio^^^^^ 

Governor General considers such action necessary. 
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clu(Ung Kan^h^, G to m^draw their lashkars now engaged m hostilities 
f^ the Lower Motarand country. 

The area of the Safi country is defined as t b 

?^:Lcouutry —S- 

rai Khwar Kalagai Gharahai. Lakarai. Gargizai, Panj- 

Kund Kuhai. Wadan Shah, Sheru. 

Ludinan. Anirui. Chingai. 

You will as in tbo present air operations, act in the closest <^<>>^«“\tation 

S: 

having towards the attainment of the ohject. 

Orders were issued to the Air formations concerned by the Air Officer 
Commanding, and on the 21st of August warning notices ‘popped on the 
Snfi territory stating that bombing would commence on the 23rd of August. 

This extension of the bombing area involved a slight change in the previous 
aUotment of tasks to formations. The canyir^ out of special tasks “‘ f urban 
Khel and Isa Khel country, which until now had been the duty ^No. 1 (I"f||an) 
Wing, was taken from that Wing and given to ^o. 2 (Indian) Wmg in addition 
to their existing duty of patroUing. To No. 1 (Indian) Wmg was aUotted the 
entire operational responsibility for the Safi area. 

Whilst these purely air operations were in progress, the question of 
Ortlers issued to the employing the Army was receiving consideration, as 
G. O. C.-in-C. Northern jt evident that air action alone was unlikely to 

Command to restore the objects desired by the Government. 

Bituation m the Oandab * ^ 

road area. 


On the 20th August therefore, the G. 0. C-iii-C.. Northern Command, 
with the agreement of the Governor, N. W. F. P., asked for sanction to despatch 
a column to clear the hostiles from the Gandab road and the Karappa Pass. 

The Government of Lidia agreed to this, adding that the first object 
of operations must be to force the Burhan Khel, Isa Khel and Upper Mohmands, 
particularly the Safis, to withdraw their lashkars engaged in hostilities in the 
vicinity of the Gandab road and Peshawar District. The second object would 
be to compel the Burhan Khel and Isa Khel to submit to such terms as the 
Government might think fit to impose on them for their misbehaviour. The 
question of the punishment to be meted out to the Upper Mohmands, and the 
action to be taken to prevent further incursions by tliem was a separate one 
which would demand further careful consideration. As a further means, ad¬ 
ditional to the air operations already started, to secure the first and second 
objects, the Government approved of the proposal put forward by the G. 0. 
C.-in-C., Northern Command. This would also restore the situation in the 
Gandab road area at the earliest possible moment. 

On the 21st Au^st H. E. the Commander-in-Chief issued orders to this 
effect to the G. 0. C.-in-C., Northern Command. He informed him at the same 
time that whilst the Air Officer Commanding retained control of air operations 
distinct from the advance of the column, No. 1 (Indian) Group was being given 
instructions to comply with any requests for air co-operation connected with the 
ground operations. 


August 


• Now.—^These vihageeore not all shown in Uie maps. 
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In order to leave the tribesmen in no doubt as to the intention and attitude 
Notices issi^ by the o' Government, a notice was now issued to the Moh. 

Srsi • N.WJF.P. on the morning of 

11 j j j ^ August, telling them that Government had 

fina^y decided to visit the Gandab Valley and open and repair the road. It 

contein^ a warning also that whether or not the activities of Government 
womd be further extended depended on the behaviour of all the Mohmand 
tribes. The actual effect of this notification on the hostile tribesmen was 
exactly nothing, as on that same day they were offerii^ fierce resistance to the 
advancing troops. 
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chapter VII 

Advsnco to Ghdlsnsi 

(See Map H 35 at end ok Chap. Xll) 


- T~r- Ti rhaoter the Pe-shawar Rriirade CoUinui liad 

As recounted in ^ 

Peshawar Brigade which came on whilst the column was ni 

Au^l camp at Miclmi and continued at intervals fur the iiext 

tluee davs, conditions were not at first comfortable. 

AIor;over the heat and humidity for which the Peshawar Plant is notor- 
ious durincT the months of July and August, were at the outset of tins campaign 
particmlarlv trvmg- The high temperatures that prevailec imposed a severe 
Srain on the troops, and bulked large in the outlook of all conceined. This 
unwelcome feature of most Frontier Campaigns, lias an important bearing on 
the training of troops for work in these regions ; a short commentary on tlio 
point is therefore included in Chapter IX Points for Consideration . 

On arrival at Pir Kala camp, at about 1200 hours, the mobile troops of the 
column carried out a reconnaissance to Hafiz Kor (5ll<)i but met no enemy. 
Reports showed tliat the hostile lashkar numbered about nineteen hundred. 
About a quarter of these were unarmed, but in the lashkar were representatives 
of all the Upper and Lower Mohraand tribes and also some Afglian Mohmands. 
It was stated that Chimnai, notorious outlaw and a follower of the Haji of 
Turangzai. was astride the road in the Hafiz Kor area with a hundred men with 
the intention of giving what trouble he could to the troops in Pir Kala camp. 
Actually, no sniping of the camp occurred until the night of the ISth August 
when ten shots were fired from the direction of Eka (5110). Snijiing was also 
repeated on the niglit of the 20th. 

On the 19tli a warning oi\ler was issued giving woivl of a proposed advance 
to Ghalanai. The object given was to clear the hostile trib'sm-'n away from 
the Gandab road and to cover the repair of the road. Tiie warning also gave a 
forecast of the probable course of the operations, and stated that tlie advance 
would probably start on the 23rd August. 

During the morning of the 2l9t August the Peshawar Brigade Column 
reconnoitred Eka. Enemy in the foothills north ea.st of Hafiz Kor o:i the east 
flank of tlie advance were engaged and the withdrawal was followed up for a 
short distance. The column suffered no casualties. 

The Peshawar Brigade repeated this reconnaissance the following dav. 
At the same time an officers’ reconnaissance of the route of the advance towards 
Band was carried out by the Nowshora Brigade, which as recorded in the last 
Chapter, had completed its concentration at Subhan Khwar on the 21.st. A few 
enemy were seen withdrawing east from Hifiz Kor, affording targets to the 
machine guns and artillerj'. 

On the 21st August Mohforce Headquarters issued orders for the advance 
Plan for advance to to Dand. The Peshawar and Nowshera Bri>mde 
, • Column ceased to exist as such and again became the 

Peshawar and Nowshera Brigades, their attached troops being force tmmw 
under Jloliforce Headquarters. fe noops 

Tlie general plan for the operation was that the Peshawar Brigade was to 
astride the road about half a mile north west of Kifa'^ai f.jOlTi 

Nowshera Brigade was then to pass through and 
-secure Dand. When the operation was completed, the Nowshera Bricrade was 
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to be responsible for the Line of Communication forward of Kilagai the- 
August 21st Brigade protecting the portion from Kilagai towards Pir Kala. ’ 

to 23rd Tlie total distance to be covered in the day was about seven miles. No 3 
Field Company Sappers and Miners, one section 2nd Light Tank Company 
and one Bn. of Peshawar Brigade were attached to the Nowshera Brigade* and 
4th Field Brigade R. A. (less 2 batteries) and 22nd Sfoiintain Brigade R. A. 
(less 2 batteries) were placed under the command of that brigade. Attached 
to the Peshawar Brigade were one squadron 18th Cavalry, ojie mountaia 
battery, and one section 8th Light Tank Compaiiy, whiJ.st a second moimtain 
battery also came under tlie command of the brigade. 15th Medium Battery 
R. A. stayed under the command of tlie Force Headquarters. The Royal 
Air Force were to provide :— 

(a) Three Close Fvcconnaissance sorties under the command of the Now* 
shera Brigade. 

(b) One Artillej-y Reconnaissance sortie at thirty minutes call from 0600- 
hours, orders for whicli were to be issued by Force Headquartei s, and, 

(c) One offensive flight, also at thirty minutes call from 0600 hours, a call 
for which was to be made by Force Headquarters through No. 1 Group R. A. F. 

The Frontier Constabulary were to be responsible for the Abazai-lliehm 
border, and from the 24th August for the protection of the Lines of Communi¬ 
cation as far forward as Hafiz Kor. 

In accordance with this plan, Peshawar Brigade advanced from Pir Kala 
Advance to Dand at 0515 hours on the 23rd of August. The advanced 
Banda 23rd August. guard consisted of one squadron 18th Cavalry, 7th 

Mountain Battery, R. A., the 5th Bn. 1st Punjab Regiment and one company 
the 5th Bn. 10th Baluch Regiment. 

Tlic advance seems to have surprised the enemy who were driven with some 
loss from the lower foot hills. By 0730 horns the Brigade was securely m 
possession of a line just north of Kilagai fi-om 512187 to 500178, havmg so ar 

suffered no casualties. 

Nowshera Brigade then passed through. On moving forward the advanced 
guard was at once met mth accurate rifle fire from parties of the enemy holdmg 
concealed positions on either side of the road. 

The country was difficult, being a tangled ma.ss of small hills intersected by 
deep ttSrS covered but with no defined features. Every U1 

was^enfiladed from another one from five hundred to a thousand yar s a\ .. 
Progress therefore, though steady was slow. 

As it had been expected that stiff opposition would be met. the a^anced 
cniard to the Nowshera Brigade was a strong ono It consisted of. 

The 5th Bn. 12th Frontier Force Regiment (the Guides) 

The 2nd Bn. 15th Punjab Regiment (less two companies). 

Headquarters 22 Mountain Brigade, R. A. 

4th Mountain Battery, R. A. 

A section 2nd Light Tank Company. 

A section 3rd Field Company Sappers and Miners. 

The renraindcr of the artUlery were placed n el! forward rn the mam body. 

As the advanced 8““^ ^“^Jaerthe SnppSt of”the LraTlth 
ties, but the troops jjelmena (4918) distance stiffened, parti- 

A section of 4th Mountain Battery came into action at 
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drove back this nartv of tl.v eneoiv. and the advance continued - 

ehort range an n^aintaiiied bv the enemy in concealed iKisitions on both Angnst 23ifl 
Fire, however. * advanced 'f'uard Coininandei tlien asked ior the leuiain- 

'’^companies If the 2nd Bn"l5th Pnnjal. Eegiinenl and secured a line ot 
,ng tn-o j-on. Again the advance 

*‘'?cEed biheavv enemy lire from high ground east and nest ol the road. 

S Sh Field Brigade R. A. (4th and OGth Batteries) uere brought into action, 

Ind the evtra weiglit of artillery enabled the infantry to gel forward. 

The piqueting troops being used uj., the remaining tuo companies 2nd Bn 
nth Punjab Regiment were now sent foruard to the advanced guard. Aided 
hv Lillerv fire they succeeded at about 1300 hours in driving the enemy Ik 
and capturing the next position, a spur leading down towajds tin- road fr. 
about 493207 and some high ground west of the road about 4 <0104. 

From this position the last two platoons 2nd Bn. lotli runjab Beginu-nl 
were sent forward to secure a small ridge (483203) overlooking Daml. 'J'lieir 
advance was checked before they reached the ridge by heavy lire lioin wiAl 
concealed positions on both flanks at ranges of from four to six hundred yards. 

Owing to the intricate nature of the country it had been found nece>sary 
to use an abnormal number of men to protect the area won. I'lie Com¬ 
mander Xowshera Brigade now found himself short of troops fur further ofleii- 
sive action. At this juncture however, at about 1530 hours, Ik* was informed 
that the 1st Bn. 4th Bombay Grenadiers, who had been attaelied to his J^rignde 
from the Peshawar Brigade, would remain under hi.-< eommand for the night. 

The 15th Medium Battery R. A. was also placed at his di?j)Osal to enable him to 
use its tire against likely enemy positions round Puiul it.'clf. 

About this time the possibiUty, should the hostile re>istaiiee contiime to be 
as obstinate as it had been heretofore, of the Nowsliera Brigade having to 
bivouac for the night just north of Nelmena uas seriously eonsidered. Tenta¬ 
tive plans n-ere made to meet such an eventuality should it become unavoidable, 
hut every effort was concentrated on attaining the objective, Pand before 
nightfall. 

With the intention of pivoting on the hill at 476107 which was in posses¬ 
sion of his troops and clearing Pand by advancing from the East the Brinacle 
Commander ordered two companies 1st Bn. -Itli Bombay Grenadiers to work 
fOTO-ard on the right flank. By 1600 hours the enemy, under the pressure of 
this advance and of artillery fire, commenced to withdraw. 

The Brigade Commander now decided to send the whole of his reserve to 
seize the hills about Pand, as it was essential to secure the camp site before 
dark. The attack wa.s carried out by one company 2nd Bn. Puke of Wcllinrr- 
tons Regiment, the last available infantry in the main bedv. and the 1st Rn 
4th Bombay Grenadiers, under support of 2nd and 4tli Mountain Pattories R A 
ilostile resistance broke and the enemy withdrew all along the front. 

Because of the lateness of the hour little work could be done on the neri- 
meter or piquets that evening. The assaulting troops were told to hold on at 

Frontier^rce Redmen^^^^ 

Sea s&s 
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— k transport was delayed by the darkness and hv 

A ngQst 23rd been placed on the road by the enemy. It was not indeed 

until 2-30 Ws, well after dark, that the rearguard, the 2nd Bn. Duke of 

\\ eilmgton s Regiment (less two companies) reached camp, havincr had to 
withdraw several piquets by voice. ° 


When the position covering Dand had been captured, the wheeled artillery 
escorted by the section 2nd Light Tank Company, returned to Shabkadr for 
the night. The Peshawar Brigade with the squadron 18th Cavalrv and the 
Mountain Battery attached for the operation, camped at Kilagai, wliere the 
Headquarters Mohraand Force joined them. 


Although fighting throughout the day had been stiff, casualties in the 
Force had not been heavy. Five Indian other ranks had been killed and one 
British officer, Lieut. A. C. S. Moore, oth Bn. 12th Frontier Force Regiment 
(The Guides) two Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers, four British other ranks 
and fourteen Indian other ranks wounded. 


The enemy, the total strength of whose lashkar was in fact about thirteen 
hundred, and who had put up brave enough opposition, suffered relatively 
heavy losses. Reliable reports stated that their casualties during the day had 
been'forty killed and fifty four seriously wounded. 


In both brigade camp.s the night was comparatively peaceful. At Dand 
after the sniping had died down at about 2200 hours, no more firing took place 
until about 0700 hours when some bursts of firing came from the west and 
north-west, killing one Indian other rank and wounding another. The camp at 
Kilacrai was not disturbed although there was a certain amount of movement 
round about the camp piquets. One piquet, located close to the road, heard 
the enemy throwing rocks onto the road. 


The 2Uh of August was spent in preparing for the further advance to 
Ghalanai. The Commander Nowshera Brigade took a small column 0 “^ from 
»• na frtr ad Dand to reconnoitre the road forward towards the 

vaSo GlXai Karappa Pas., to study the 

nrotected for the advance, and to locate any enemy forward po^ mns. l ie 

Frontier Forc-c R.'gim nt ^ J , f the Road at 458234 to a spur 

.dvanerf as hundred 

to the West at 4o0-30. ond fshplled During the retire* 

were seen on the hills to the Nort as ( suffered casualties from light 

ment some thirty enemy tned o follow up Inthecomse of the 

machine gim fire and the '^'J^bdrau retainhi^ wall, cleared tlie length of 
XToaraSre; weTof‘the stones whieh litfered it, and filled in a trench 
which had been dug across the road. 

In the meantime a small force of Peshawar Brigade on the same morm g 

secured pt. 1658 (5119) as soon as It was light. 

The rest of the Force were ™tli.4‘ i ^ 

where been seriously damaged, g ^ ^jjicklv strewn with stones and 

been pulled down and surface had 

rocks The task was completed by midaay. ana 
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the Ghalanai camp area. 

The section Sappmtn^MLri lore pbccHl 

Battery and one fv,.^.g, BrLade. ^nd Jlotmtain Brif-ndc K. A- 

under the command of the J > command of the Now.hei a Brigade 

(less 2 batteries) was also placed unde forward line, when it came 

Lntil the Peshau-ar Brigade Com^ The 4th Field 

under the command of the Pc Company Sappers and Jliners (less I 

s:S 

Mediimi Battery remained under the command of Mohforee Headquarters. 

The R -V. F. were to provide a close reconnaissance sortie from 054o hours 
and another from 1700 hours, having two sorties at thirty nnnutes 
0545 hours Thev were also to have one Artillery reconnaissance sortu at 
tLty minutes call from 0830 hours and an offensive flight at thirty mmute^ 
call from 1030 hours. 
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August 24lh 


The lashkar which had opposed the troops on the -3rd, owiii" to lt^ severe 

hnndhng on that dav, had very largely di.spcr.^ecl; 
Ghalanai Une seized reported that a good number of tribesmen 

who had arrived too late for the operation of the 23rd were now in the area, the 
greater number sheltering in the SaligoKhwar, to the North East, and in two 
adjacent nalas. The total mimher was uncertain but it was reported to be 
between six hundred and a thousand. 


The Saligo Khwar was bombed by No. 20 .squadron R. A. F. at daylight. 
This flushed parties of enemy who were then shelled by tlie ilountain Artillery 
ns they ran to the two other nalas. 


The Nowshera Brigade secured the road as far as their forward line by the 
appointed hour without any difficulty. 

The Peshawar Brigade had meanwhile been moving up from Kilagai, and 
at 0830 hours passed through the Nowshera Brigade to the capture of their 
first objective, the Karappa Kandao (4325). The 1st Bn. 4th Bombay Grena¬ 
diers advanced on the left, followbig the lino of a ridge about one thousand 
yards west of the road and coming into the Kandao from the west. The 2nd 
Bn. Highland Light Infantry moved astride the road. The 6th Bn. 10th Baluch 
Regiment made a turning movement through difficult country (a mass of small 
nalas), east of the road. The section 2nd Light Tank Company, moving up the 
road, covered the 2nd Bn. Highland Light Infantrj* ami crossed the Kar^pa 
Kandao in advance of the infantry in the hope of securin': targets on tlio reve£o 
slopes of the hills on either side of the Kandao. 
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the vicinity of any troops. Karappa Kandao was secured at 1230 hours. 

Kandao the squadron 18th Cavalry with the section 2nd Lkht 
Tank Conipany was sent forward to secure the camp site (412278) This was 
done at the gallop and again no opposition was met. They were followed by 
tlie Pe^ha\^ar Brigade, and the leading troops reached camp at 1400 liours. 

Although attempts had been made to damage the road aU the wav to the 
top ot the Karappa Kandao, the results were not serious. The recoruioitring 
^lumn on the 24th had repaired most of the damage up to half wav to the 
Kandao from Band. In front of the line they had reached, some culverts had 

narrowing the road, and many di’ains and culverts liad 
been blocked and small retaining walls demolished. These obstacles, however, 
proved no hindrance to wheeled traffic, and all the transport of the Force Head¬ 
quarters and the P- shawar Brigade with its attached troops was in Ghalanai 
camp by 1945 hours. The Nowshera Brigade and attached troops based itself 
for the night on Dand camp. 
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fftr ncace--organisation of 23rd to 28th 

Air actiy g^ain^ the 

{See maps E 35 & H 35.) 

After the capture of 

wliich the main occupations of the of recoiuiaissances of th - yaUe> ^ 

x“ — 

. i^r - 

Air action against the g^ti had started Oil 23ra of Au^st. The 

Sail starts 23rd August method of operation ivas smular to that adopt¬ 
able movement i?as observed m tho viUa^ ' Srdors of Government to 

and it M-us clear that the and small arms 

evacuate them area. A much hea ‘A, ■Rurh iii Khel and Isa Khol was 

isipfilisi 

wtli the lashkars. Tho existence of an important mo»qu© u luen ser\ ta a- no 
J^ulJious l^nU^^f the whole of the Upp^r Molunands and which adjomed the 
ho^i^e of tho Haji of Turangzai unfortunately made that house 
tarcot Badshah Gul I’s house was also considered uiismtablo. The homes 
of two maliks of the immediate foUowing of tlm Haji. and tliu^e 
maliks of tho Isa Khel and Burhan Khel wore however, open to attack and 
these were therefore selected for the purpose. The attacks 'J':,'’- 
waniiiig notices and were earned ovit on tho i2iul, and .Uh of Axuu^pt 

%vith effective results. 

In tho warning notices which wore dropped, the tribes were told that these 
comincr attacks woroproof of the dangers which they had brought on tliemselves, 
and they wore fuithor advised to submit before heavier destruction was dealt 
out to tho homes and property of others of their leaders and theinselve.s. 

The air operations culminating in these attacks, coupled with the vigour of 

tho laud operations and tho losses suffered by the 
Bu™" tZ'^TlZ in their opposition to tho troops, now bad an 

Khel effect on the Burhan Khel and Isiv Khel. On the 

24th -\ugU3t they held a meeting, and their leading 
maliks came to Shabkadr on tho 28th to make their submission. No Isa Khel 
leaders from Danish Kol however, were with the jirga, and consequently it was 
not fully representative. Tho jirga was informed of this, and was instructed 
to collect a party that was fully representative. To assist them in doing this, 
the houses and property of Isa Khal maliks m the Danish Kol were singled out 
for air attack on the 29th August, and bombing operations over the whole 
Burhan Khel and Isa Khel area were then suspended for the night of the 30th/ 

31st August. 

In edition, on August Slst no air action was taken near the village of 
Mahaban (4732). The maliks who had come in were told of the above arrange¬ 
ments and notices to this effect were also dropped in the area. 
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3.s"o on August 

on expected, held their jirgaatMahabaa 

on the 3l6t August; but in spite of all the pressure that had'^been exerted on 

dav'^lfpT * deOnite conclusion. The Mowing 

day the Asm. tant Political Agent at Ghalanai received a letter from some of the 

Sr had been attained at the jirga. In his reply the 

Pohhcal Agent explained to the messenger that no question of peace terms 
could be considered until a fully representative jirga appeared. He also made 

It quite clear that each tribe would have to present rides to the value of 6ve 
thousand rupees a? security. 

Tlie fact now emerged that the difficulty in coming to an unanimous deci¬ 
sion arose from the attitude of the young men of the tribes, a number of whom 
had been enticed liy Badshah Gul into his lashkar, and had each been given 
ten rupee.s with which to buy ammunition. 

Tlie maliks and elders all stood to lose by the hostilities and were in favour 
of coming to terms with Government. They therefore did not relax in any way 
their efforts towards peace. The air attacks now continued, houses and pro¬ 
perty of recalcitrants being particularly singled out as targets; and finally, 
at the end of three weeks, a fully representative jirga made its submission (see 
Chapter X p 223). 

Tliis in due course settled the Burhan Khel and Isa Kbel. The Safis how¬ 
ever did not show themselves to be quite so ready to submit. 

On the 31st August a jirga of the Musa Khel (whose country adjoined that 

,, of the Safis) arrived in Ghalanai and was sent on to 

at the Political Officer at Shabkadr. This tribe had 

Dismissed ’ been the guarantors for the Upper Mohmands of the 

Ghalanai agreement of 1933. The ostensible object 

of their arrival was in connection with the accidental dropping of bombs in 

their country. It was very quickly apparent, however, that their real reasons 

were different. They wished to press for the cessation of bombing, to give an 

ostcnsiljlea.ssuranco of being able to bring in jirgas of every section of the Upper 

Jlohmiinds and to secure in return an undertaking from Government not to 

extend the road beyond Yusuf Khel and not to advance beyond the Gandab 

valley. I’liis was all very well, but it was found that they lacked in fact full 

powers of attorney from all the Upper Mohmands ; and after a few days their 

jirga was told so, and was dismissed with a view to their getting a satisfactory 

mandate if thev could. 

% 

To return now to tlie situation as it confronted tlie land forces. After the 
Hostile leader's effort^ 

to increase the ludikar considerably. Ibc hostile leaders, m their efforts to 

collect men, began to tour the surrounding districts. 
The Haji of Turangzai remained in Nahakki. The Faqir of Alingar and Bad¬ 
shah Gul I, accompanied liy some of the Safi and Musa Khel elders, visited the 
Baezai country whilst Badshali Gul III left for Ningrahar (the Afghan province 
^Ve^t of the Khyber) where he hoped to get ammunition. Another leader 

sought supporters among the Ambahar Utman Khel. At first there was no 

much respon.se, but early in September their efforts began to show some resu 
and tlie numbers of bostiles were reported to be between twelve and fourteen 
bundl ed. A reliable report was received that a hostile leader had advanced to 
the neighbourhood of Nahakki with a large following of Khwaezai who were 
Afghan subjects. The attention of the Afghan Government was drawn to ttiw, 
and the Governor of the Afghan Eastern Province issued a strict warning o 
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Afghan Mohmands not 

protection to those eng^ed - ^ ^ lay, were urging the 

tiHo"htoSf S U to bring ruin upon tbeir country. 

one of the enemy ^ors, ^StT'K 

?■*“ of oSraml aThas been mentioned, the numbers of hostUes decreased, 
focus ot trouble am as u occasional opportunity of harassing 

Those ";?,en oTon reconnaissance. They based tbem- 

r es°o°n thfne rbourhood of the Khapak Kandao (2832) and Nahakki and 

men from fhe huC area posted outposts on the Nahakki Kandao. Ghalanar 

camp was sniped at night on three occasions. 

The safety of the Line of Communication of a Force operating in tribal 
territory is always a major issue, and was now the first concern of the 

. ,• Commander of Mohforce. He made the ^o\v^hera 
Line of Commumcation responsible for this service; and as the 

problem tvas one which, o'w-ing to the nature of the country through wdr.ch 
the road passed, presented some unusual features, it merits description in 
some detail here. 


1935 

Au^st 


From Kilat^ai to Band the road follows tlie line of the Gandab Khwar, 
through a series of low hills with many small nalas. There are no dominating 
features nearer than some three thousand yards on the east, and eighteen hund¬ 
red yards on the west; and eyen these in no sense of the word command the 
intervenin'' broken country. From Band, the road rises to the Karappa Kan¬ 
dao. It is'fianked on the east by very difficult and broken country which falls 
gradually to the Saligo Khwar and thence rises to a ridge at an average distance 
of five thousand yards. On the Avest lies the Gandab Kliwar, which runs in a 
narrow gorge in a westerly direction for some distance, before turning north¬ 
wards to meet the road again at Ghalanai. Between the road and tho Gandab 
KJiwar is the Karappa ridge, running north to the Kandao at an average dis¬ 
tance of about one thousand yards from the road. 


It soon became apparent that the sector Kilagai-Karappa Kandao did not 
end itself to the normal conditions of road protection, either by permanent 
piquets or by standing day piquets whicdi were posted each morning and with¬ 
drawn each evening. Only at the Karappa Kandao itself was it possible to 
protect the road by normal piqueting ; and here two permanent piquets of one 
platoon each were posted east and west of the Pass. Elsewhere in the sector, 
positions affording fields of fire and of vision did not exist. Lines of approach 
for the enemy were so numerous that any system of standing piquets would 
have absorbed at least an Infantry brigade. The posting of these piquets and 
their withdrawal would have involved a continual risk, since it was impracti¬ 
cable to arrange for adequate covering fire. 


The sector was accordingly divided into two sub-areas to each of which 
was allotted one battalion. In each sub-area two strong posts were established 
on commanding ground, one containing a rifle company and a machine cun 
platoon and the other the remainder of the battalion.' The battalion post 
were at Band, and Sikandar Post about two miles to the north. Tho detach 
ment from Band Post was located at Kilagai, and the one in the northern sub¬ 
area at Rattray Post, about a mile north of Sikandar Post. 

At Band Post were also two post guns, 18-pdrs. 
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Pniiinnprl fi H' effected by the coDstant movement of lightly 

equipped fightmg patrols on both flanks, one complete siveep over the whole 

before the road was opened to traffic. .-Ml country from which 
effective rifle fire could be brought to bear on the road was also searched, daily. 

Koutes for fighting patrols were varied daily, routine was avoided, and 
eveiy possible artifice was employed to keep the enemy guessing. 

Fighting patrols were invariably supported by machine guns, either man- 
handled to suitable covering positions, or from the posts themselves. 
Artillery support was also provided whenever possible. By reason of the 
activitj' of the patrols and of their aggressive tactics, the system proved 
entirely successful. On more than one occasion were enemy gangs dispersed, 
and never once was a convoy attacked or ambushed. 

Wliile the Nowshera Brigade were organizing the Line of Communication 
Reconnaissances by the on a secure basis, the Peshawar Brigade undertook a 
Peshawar Brigade series of reconnaissances from Ghalanai. 


When the enemy withdrew from the Karappa Kandao area the remnants 
of the lashkur cstabhslied themselves in two places, the Kliapak Kandao and 
Nahakld, Here they were well placed to watch any furtlicr activities of the 
Jlobmand Force and to offer any oppo-sition they could to the movements of 
the troops. 

On the 27th .August the Pe.sliawar Brigade vecoimoiired as far as Katsai 
(3631), and on the following day visited tlie Kliau--ud-din Kandao (4329) on 
the track from Ghalanai to the Pindiali area. Nothing of importance 
transpired. 

On the 29th -August, the Peshawar Brigade moved out to cover a recon¬ 
naissance by the Commander of the Now.shera Brigade of the Toratigga valley 
leading to the Khapak Kandao. The following additional units were placed 
under the command of the Brigade for this operation 


One squadron 18th Cavalry. 

4th Field Brigade R. A. (less 2 Batteries). 
15th Medium Battery R. A. 

One section 2nd Light Tank Company. 


Reports had come in that a number of men of the Ja.dikar in the Khapak 
Ooeration in vaUey area were using the villages in this valley by lUght. 
eading to Khapak Kan- It wa.s hoped to surprise these tribesmen by securing 
lao, 3rd Septomber l^y night the ridge (355313) at the entrance to the 
•alley, south of the Gandab Khwar, and the hill (363333) north of the 
outhern fork of the Khwar. Tills was to be followed by a rapid advance up 
he valley at first light by the squadron 18th Cavalry and section 2nd Ligh 
L'ank Company, supported by the 1st Bn. 4th Bombay Grenadiers moving by 
he south side of the valley to the Sultan Khel spur (3331). 

It was thought that artUlery observers accompanjdng the 1st Bn. 4th 
3ombay Grenadiers and on the high ground north and south of the mouth oi 
he valley would obtain good targets as the tribesmen left the vaUey or 
vevQ supported by their friends from the Khapak area. According y» ^ 
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artmerj «as procee ^:,. Mountain Battery was placed under 

{^ition y Bombay Grenadiers, the 7th Mountain 

Stt“”,md« tl.o ILLiid of the 5th Bn. 10th Bdnoh m^-iment whilst the 
Ird Li"ht Battery, 4th Field Brigade (less two and a half Batteries) and the 
l"h Medium Battery, under the C. R. A., were in action in supiiort of the 

advance. 

4s soon as there was sufficient Ught for the mobUe troops to see then- way 
the advance commenced. Although met by considerable hre and sniping the 
latter from villages), the advance was can ied out without noteworthy incident 
or check. Mutuallv supporting fi'c from one unit heljK'd another forward as 
occasion arose. Diming this phase both artillery and tanks secured good targets, 
and villages in the Torutigga area that harboured snipers, were thoroughly 
shelled. Tlic objectives for tlie day were secured and the reconnaissance 
completed by 0S3O hours. At 0S45 houi-s the u itlidrawal commenced. 

The 1st Bn. 4th Bombay Grenadiei-s withdrew to the pt. 2450 spm (3431) 
covered on their north flank by the Cavalry and Tanks. The Tanks obtained 
some good targets on enemy trying to follow up the Bombay Grenadiers and 
inflicted some casualties. An hour later, the 1st Bn. 4th Bombay Grenadiers 
withdrew through the 5th Bn. 10th Baluch Regiment cm tlie spur leading to the 
two forks of the Kiiwar (3531), and the latter battalion took over the task of 
rearguard- 
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At 1045 hours, the troops were clear of the hills north of tlie soutliern 
fork (3033, 3632); these hills as they were evacuated were immediately occu¬ 
pied by the enemy. As the right company approached Katsai (305319) the 
withdrawal frcmi the ridge near the fork junction (3531) commenced. A piquet 
at the south west end of the ridge (347307) was hard pre.'sed, but got away with 
some skin, having only one casualty in the process. Tlie enemy followed up 
but was checked by macliine gun fire from a piquet on the ridge west of Sultan 
Khel (355302), to which point a section had been man-handled. These machine 
guns proved useful, as did the section Light Tank Company, wiiieh had now 
been placed under command of the rearguard commander. 


A slight delay now occurred owing to some difficultv in the withdrawal of 
an Highland Dght Infantry piquet from its position (375316) on a sjuir a little 
west of pt. 3669 (3831), which was engaged with the enemy and had one 
casualty. When this piquet was at length withdrawn, there were no further 
delays, ^though about two hundred enemy followed up the troops to within 
three miles of Ghalanai. The rearguard reached camp at 1345 hours. 


During the day the R. A. F. earned out four reconnaissance sorties and 
tound opportumties for attack with bombs and machine guns. 
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wounded“P™*-™ nin. 

and at least thirfc.v nine T^iunded t^^^ntyone enemy had been killed 

After the rearguard had reached camp, parties of the enemy appeared on 

Recoiuiais^nce of (3928), Sangar hill (3929) and^the high 

enemy near Ghalanai hill about one thousand virdc nr^rfV. ^ r o ^ 
camp during the after- (40-^<).4030) The Rn ti n • 

noon 3rd September. \ Bn. 1st Punjab Regiment, which. 

Tnr.ii ^ J^een left in camp during the 

Toratigga operation was ordered to move out as quickly as possible fo the 

fnvolv^d^^' ^‘P ^^»y enemy seen, but not to get 

involved. Slv platoons and a machine gun platoon were quickly coUected. 

and the small force advanced at 1500 hours. This was supported by two 

batteries from camp, forward observers accompanying the battalion. A spur 

about si.y hundred j-ards short of pt. 2500 was secured witiiout opposition 

One company then moved forward to pt. 2500 and in doing so came under 

fire from the right flank. This hill was .secured at 1603 hours. The troops 

were then fired on from Sangar and from the high ground to the north ea^, 

the enemy being engaged by rifle and machine gun fire and by the batteries! 

Some of the enemy were seen to withdraw up the spur and towards Katar 

village (4030). 

About 1645 hours there was a lull in the enemy fire and two platoons went 
forward with the object of seizing the Sangar spurs. As they passed to the 
south east of Durba Kliel village (3828) they were enfiladed from the left by 
enemy concealed in crops and also came under fire from Sangar. It was realis¬ 
ed that the Sangar spur could not betaken without heavy casualties, and in 
view of the order.s not to get involved the two platoons were \vithdrawn to 
pt. 2500. 

The troops commenced the final withdrawal to camp at 1805 hours. The 
enemy made no attempt to follow them, and they wore back in camp three 
quarters of an hour later. 

In this succc.s.sful small action the enemy suffered sixteen casualties at no 
co.st to the 5th Bn. 1st Punjab Regiment. 

’Ghal.anai camp was heavily snijied that night, and it was decided to carry 
f,. out another operation on tho 4th of September to 

snSerrIm/ search San- clear the snipers out of the vicinity of the camp, and 
gar ami Dnrba Khct if possible to surpi’i-so any that were lying up in the 

villages, 4th iscptcinhcr ^^am/ar and Durba Kliel villages and at the same time 

• .1 - TT-lt_ ._!ll__ 


I [)l. uiv iiu^^ 

Su'it.aii Khol fiiun the nnrth‘(35'lO) on tlie heights on either side of the 
valley from tliis litv to the camp. 

'('lie eoliimii eonsisteil of:— 

’I’lm Pesliawar Brigade (Ie.s,s the 1st Bn, 4th Bombay Grenadiers who 
remained in camp as duty hattalion). 

4th Field Brigade (le.-.s three batteries). • 

l.'th Medium Battery, R. A. 

22iid Mountain Brig.-ide R. A. (lo.ss one battery). 

:{rd Field Ambulanee. -vt __ 

TheSlhBn. 12th Frontier Force Regiment (Guides) of the NowJiera 
Brigade was brought from Dand to Ghalanai in case another battalion was 
required, andremaincdinGhalaimircadyto move at thirty minutes notice il 

the column met with any opposition. 
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The east side of the valley was allotted to the 5th Bn. 1st Pimjab Regi- 
,t the west to the 5th Bn. 10th Baluch Regiment. These two battalions 


the west to the 5th Bn. lUtn miucn i^egiment. septemhjr 

Sng the valley, moved by the lower spurs of the hills, leivving camp at 4 th to 6th 
0300 hours. 

At 0500 hours, as it was beginning to get light, the cordon was established 
and both battalions reported that their objectives were in their possession. 

There had been no opposition, but a party of about a dozen men succeeded in 
escaping from Diirba Khel village to the hills to the nortli west in front of the 
leading line of the 5th Bn. lOtli Baluch Regiment. 

By 0630 hours the Assistant Political Agent, Molimands, had ordered all 
the inhabitants of Sangar villase to collect out in tlie open ground, and he and 
a party of Khassadars supervised tliis evacuation. When the mahks had re- 
ported the village clear, it was searched tlioroujihly by the Highland Light 
Infantry, who were ordered to treat anyone still fouiul in tiu* villaire as an 
enemy and to throw bombs into any houses the doors of which were locked. 

One dead and one wounded tribesman, hit in the previous day’s operations, were 
produced before the search took place. Tliese were identified as Swabis of 
Peshawar district, followers of Badshah Gul. Xothing else was found except a 
length of pipe line, the burying of which by the new owner in his courtyard had 
been observed from Sangar ridge. 

The A. P. A., Khassadars and the Highland Light Infantry, then searched 
all the Durba Khel villages. Nothing was found e.xcept some more pipe line, 
and the operation was completed by 1300 hours. 

The withdrawal commenced at once and troops were all back in camp by 
1400 hours, having been employed almost continuously since 0200 hours on the 
previous day. 

Two days later, on the 6 th of September, the.5tli Bn. 1st Punjab Regiment 
Permiuient piquet 0 - companies of the 5th Bn. 10th Baluch 

tabliahed on heights west Regiment attached, and supported by tlie 3rd Light 
of Durba Kliel, Cth Sep- Battery inarched out to establish a permanent piquet 

on the heights 3727 west of Durba Khel. 

The troops left camp at 0530 hours and secured the heights bv 0615 Iiours. 

The two companies of the 5th Bn. lOtli Baluch Regiment which were providing 
the covering troops, then advanced to occupy four covering piquets. From 
1000 hours onwards, small parties were seen by these piquets and were eivni^ed 

by fire from the piquet positions and by the artillery, but otherwise tliere was 
no interference. 

The withdrawal commenced at 1725 hours. Shortly afterwards a diell 
burst owr one of the covering piquets causing some casualties to the tiooos 
tHere. Getting the casualties away resulted in some delay, diiriiy whioli the 
enemy kept up a desultory fire. The. withdrawal was resumed after a short 
mterval, the enemy making no attempt to follow up ; and the last of tlie troobs 
were m camp by 204o hours, leaving the permanent piquet garrisoned and its 

fiSTS ^ column went out the followin- day to 

fimsh the work, which was done without any interference by the enemy ' 

On the 8 th of September the Peshawar Brigade carried out a rooonnais- 
Rwoimaiasance of (3733)-Kat8ai (3032) area 

fth e^emy put up some slight opposition from tho 

8 th September. ndge leading west from Sultan Khel and from .mother 

throughout the operation.’ During theVy tte jlStiesha^lT"’^ ^ntinued 

-other rank and two Indian other ranks wounded. ^ ^ 
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CHAPTER IX 

Decision to continue the advance-Prodamation by H. E, the Governor 

N. W. F. P. 


(REFERE^-CE JIaPS Z (IN POCKET), P 35 AND H 35). 

When the troops reached Ghalanai on the 25th of August they were in a 
position from which they could complete the original task whic i had been the 
object of the advance,— i.e ., the clearing of the Gandab Valley and the opening 
and repair of the road. 

It was manifest however, that the qu stion of whether this should be tlie 
Consideration of fur- extent of their labours or whether a further advance 
ther advance. over the Xahakki Pass was not only desirable but 

imperative, required immediate con.'^idcration. 

Ever .since the eonstructioii of the Gandab road the avowed aim of the 
Upper Jlohmands had been to avoid giving the Government any provocation 
or any excuse for extending the road over the Nahakki Pass. The tribes had 
all along been convinced that the Government desired to take this step, and 
had only been restrained from it by the Ghalanai agreement. 

Before the advance to Ghalanai took place, the tribes had been warned that 
whether the activities of the column were extended or not depended entirely 
on the behaviour of all the Mohmand tribes. This warning had had no effect 
and there had been con.siderablo opposition to the troops. After that advance, 
owing to the severe handling they had received from the troops and to the 
effect of the action taken by the Roj-al Air Force, the number of hostUes in the 
field had in fact decreased ; but a lashkar was still in being. If the column 
retired, these tribe.snien might again mass on the Nahakki Kandao and attack 
the road at their leisure. On the other hand, if no aggressive action was taken 
the lashkar might melt away and in time completely disappear ; leaving how¬ 
ever, tribal relations with the Government unadjusted. 

In cither case, the resulting position would be unsatisfactory, and at best 
one of stalemate. 

BctM’een 1015 and 1935 the Government had been engaged m serious 
hostilities with the ilohmands on five occasions, and the recurrence ol • 

litics had been at closer intervals during recent years. It was , 

until the country had been more opened up so that some ° , 

could be more easily exercised, periodical recurrence of must 

pected. The Ghalanai agiecment had been broken 

immediate past made it clear that in face of the attitude of the Haji o g 

zai and his son.s no reliance could be placed on tribal and 

region. In view of tlte ]os.s of prestige, and of the wastage oflife, gy 
expenditure involved in recurrent operations every few years in _ e ^ 
appeared essential that Government should place itself J"®® ,'ate 

position which would make it impossible for the Haji and his , 

tribal unrest, and to foment disorders in the Peshawar District a ^ , 

As a first and immediate step it was necessary that f 
carry out a further advance and establish themselves forivard f 
Kandao. Also the Gandab road should be extended to ®®S® f ^®®*®^ '"i 

this area. Troops established in such a forward base would th®J J"®^ ^ 

tion to carry out punitive expeditions as might be necessary. The p 
now contemplated in conjunction with air attacks, should moreover e 
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Government to establish more satisfactoiy 


lelations with the Urper Mohmand 


Pro\"JwGoveSor FroiueXvScf^ 

N.V!^ F. P. for further judia that troops should advance 

advance receive appro* jn the neighbourhood of ^ahakKi (.lOd/) oi 

rAai f344-’) and that the Gandab road should be carried on to a selected point 
^ neighbourhood. He also proposed that, before this advance was 

J^lrried out L should issue a further proclamation to the Mohmands stating 
Quite clearly the Government’s determination to construct the road to ^ahakkl, 
and declaring once again that any further extension of Government s actl^ ities 
would depend on the attitude of the tribes. 

After consideration by the Indian Government and by the Secretary of 
State for India, these proposals were agreed to by the latter, his approval 
being received on the 7th September. 


A proclamation accordingly was issued to the ilohmands by the Gov^nor 
of the North West Frontier Province. It was addressed to the tribes of-tbe 
Upper Mohmands. was WTitten in Persian and Pushtu languages, and was 
dropped by P. A. F. aircraft over Mohmand country and on thelasJikars. Ihe 
text of this proclamation is given below in Appendix II to Part III of this 

Vol. 
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On the lOtli Septemhor Army Headquarters India sent the following 
A. H. Q. Instruction to “ Instruction ” to the Headquarters Northern Com- 
G. 0. C.-in-C., Northern mand. 

Command. 

" The Government of India approve of the despatch of a force across the 
Nahnkki Pass to a suitable point in the Kamalai-Halimzai country with the 
object of securing tribal overtures on which an adequate settlement with the 
Upper Mohmands can be made. 


The date on which this force will advance from its present location and the 
actual disposition of the troops in the Upper Mohmand country will be fixed 
by the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Northern Command, in 
consultation with the Agent to the Governor General, North West Frontier. 


The government also approve of the extension of the M. T. road from 
Yusuf Khel as far as is considered necessary by the General Officer Command- 
ing-in-Chief for the purpose of immediate operations, but not further tlian the 
limits of the Kamalai-Halimzai country. 

H. E. the Commander-in-Chicf delegates control of these operations to the 
General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Northern Command, who will emplo^' 
such land forces as are at his disposal and who has authority to call on such aiV 
forces as he may require to assist those land forces, subject to such calls as mav 
be made by H. E.the Commander-in-Chief on the Air Force in connection 
with operations elsewhere. 


The Government of India have also approved of the transfer of the political 
control of the area of operation of the Mohmand Force to the General Officer 
ammanffin^-m-Chief, Nor^ern Command, with powers to delegate such 

fwil Governor 

po“tol to wrSetato. ■ 
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The limits of air action m areas adjacent to the theatre of operations 
also laid do^m, and the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief was given discre* 
tion to take such action as he considered necessary in those limits. 

Two days later another letter from Array Headquarters, India, conveyed 
the approval of H. E. the Commander-in-Chief to the transfer of the control of 
air operations, previously delegated to the Air Officer Commanding, to the 
General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Northern Command, on a date to be 
decided by the General Officer Comraanding-in-Chief after consultation with 
the Agent to the Governor General and the Commander No. 1 (Indian) Group 
Royal Air Force. 

In accordance with the authority delegated to him the General Officer 
G. 0. C..in-C. issues Commanding-in-Cliief, Northern Command, issued 
directive to Commander directive to the Commander No. 1 (Indian) Group 
No. 1 (Indian) Group R. A. F. on the 16th of September. In this, after 

informing the Commander of the approval of the 
Government of India to a further advance, to the transfer of political control 
and to the extension of air operations, and of the approval of the Commander- 
in-Chief to the passing of the control of all air operations to himself, he conti¬ 
nued as follows. 

“ The object of these air operations in conjunction with land operations 
is to break the will of the Upper Mohmands to resist, and so induce them to 
make overtures on which an adequate settlement can be made. 

I delegate the executive control of the air operations to you, with authority 
to fix the scale and nature of attack in consultation with me from time to time 

No curtailment of the areas now subject to air attack ^ill be made with 
out previous reference to me. 

The Commander, Jlohmand Force, to whom control of land operations 
has been delegated, has been authorised to call on you for such Army Co¬ 
optation as he may require to assist him in fulfilling his task. 

The Commander, Jlohmand Force, has also been authorised to ask you 
direct to desist from Air action in a specified area if at any time he considers 
that your air operations are likely to cause undue risk to the troops. 

Such requests will be complied with without reference to me..” 

The directive finished with the detail of the limits of the area of air action 
and S erfers aircraft vere .rot to fly hr certain parts of these areas 

'"‘‘‘meSli™ area on the immediate frorrt and flardcs of 

the itte o\ advance teas “PFOved^by 

limits of this to its junction irith the Nashkul 

bombed area of the Isa Khel and Burhan Khel bombed 

Khwar. on the south from Khazana Sar along the water- 

r SS:-” 

"""The Object of making fins Jrmnb;'|, 

rsT-TrailrgraSres. 

rrjority remained resting in the .hages 
and available at call if the situatron demanded. 


• See Map Z in pocket, 
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During .he opera.ions^^eofa'^ Si" l's°decidrd o., 

. ‘ 7^ B.“-rS'd.^™runier Sorji^rr 

Command Headq..ar.ors. ^^Snay^S'onadde ftr “.he "ec7i.y"f 

Mohmand blockade line. Bnpad^^^ command of Pc.-havar Diiitrict 

SglCld ."i>y .0 Erigadi^r D. K. McLeod, D.E.O. This rcorga- 

nizafion came into cfleet on the 0th Seidcmber. 

U fhnt this extension of the area of operations and the 
It «as obvious that the presence of 

Reinforcemente for troops than had been employed for the advance 

Mohforce. Ghalanai. Accordingly, orders rvere issued aiitho- 

mine the despatch to ilohforce of trio more brigades of -nd 

Calp.ndi Infancy Brigade* and .he 3rd >’>>7”' P‘f i 

tional cavalrr-. artillery, sappers and miners, tanks, K. I. A. *. t.. medical 

and other auxiliary units, were also sent. 

The 3rd Jhelum Infantry Brigade arrived at Pesharvar on the 7th Septem¬ 
ber By the 10th, with its Headquarters at Ghalanai, it hod taken over 
from the Norvshera Infantry Brigade the protection of the Lines of Communi- 
cation from Kilagai to the Karoppa Kandao. ^bc ^owshe^a Infantry Bri¬ 
gade meanwhile was concentrating at Ghalanai. The 3rd Jhelum Infantry 
Brigade in turn assembled at Ghalanai by the 13th. being replaced on the 
Lines of Communication by the 2nd Baualpindi Infantiy Prigode. Jlcst of 
the other additional units had arrived by this time uith Jlchforce, the complete 
concentration being finished by the 17th. 

On the nth September the Nowshera Infantry Brigade advanced to 
vr V IS ■„ ,u Katsai (3631), the operation being covered by the 
vMceltoKoS' Pe.-^hawar Infantry Brigade which returned to 

Ghalanai on its completion. 


In the course of the day the Peshawar Infantry Brigade, aided by one 
rifle company from the Nowshera Infantiy Brigade, built a permanent piquet 
on the ridge near Sultan Khel (358303). It also began the construction of 
another permanent piquet, which was to be garrisoned by the Nowshera 
Infantry Brigade, at pt. 3569. One battalion of the Nowshera Infantry 
Brigade was also employed on laying a pipe line to Katsai camp, which task 
was completed by the evening. 

The operation was carried out without any serious opposition. Parties 
of enemy which followed up the Peshawar Infantry Brigade as it was with¬ 
drawing at the end of the day were dispersed by artillery fire. 

Katsai camp was subjected to heavy but intermittent sniping fire that 
night without any serious results, three mules only, being wounded. The 
sniping was repeated the following night with no casualties. 


• For th« co-npoaition of thes>( Infantry Brigades, seo Order of Battle Mohmand 
Force 1935, Appenoix 3 to Part III of this Volume. 
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On September ISth the command of the Xowshera Infantry Brigade 
. BrigatUer Alexander taken over by Lt.-Col. J. D. Fulton. DSO 

Punjab Regiment, from Brigaier 

tii 0 iron dI^ li. L O •Vlpv'iiiHpr T) ^ O \ii^ 

who was invalided suffering from malaria. ‘ ' ’ 


It was reported that the enemy who were responsible for this night snip- 
Operations in the concealed in the Toratigga valley. In 

Toratigga valley. order to clear any enemy out of this area and to in- 

fiict the maximum possil)le loss on them, a combined 
operation by the Peshawar and Nowshera Infantry Brigades was arranged for 
the Uth of September. In the course of this the villages of Badisiah (3234) 
bultan Khel (3431), and otlier villages south west of Katsai (3531) were to be 
searched, and a commencement was to be made of a fairweathcr M. T. track 
from where the road left the Gandab Khwar (377299) towards Toratigga. 

The Nowshera Brigade, starting at 0600 hours, with 4th Field Brigade 
(less 2 batteries), squadron, 18th Cavalry, and 2nd Light Tank Company (less 
2 sections) under its command, was to secure a line across the valley a few 
hundred yards west of Badisiah and iSultan Khel and carry out the search of 
the villages. Whilst this ivas in progress the safety of its left flank was the 
responsibility of the Peshawar Brigade. The R. A. F. were to supply close 
reconnais.sance sorties from 0600 hours, and were to have an Artillery recon¬ 
naissance .sortie ready at thirty minutes call from 0700 hours. 

Although Air reconnaissances on the 14th showed considerable movement 
in the neighbourhood of Toratigga, the only resistance met was long range 
rifle fire which was effectively replied to by the artillery and machine guns. 
The search of tlie villages was not interfered with in any way, and the whole 
operation was completed and the brigades were back in their respective 
camps by 1445 hours. 

During the day the R. A. F. dropped notices warning the inhabitants of 
the Kamalai-Halimzai area to evacuate that part of the country and inform¬ 
ing them that air action would start in the early morning of the I6th of 
September. 
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CHAPTER X 
Advance to Nahakki 

(See Map H 35 at esd of Chapter XII.) 


19S5 

September 

IStlito 

17to 




were ra 


SaSr^rtdT.ft%L7immediute advance of tl.e troops in 
T.lZ^ „.,w imminent. This caused consternation among t»ie taibes. 


to cross 


this direction ivas 

^ore especmUy - ,, ^le 

was "rLWnaai and Daweza., and a few Salis, nont to 

Sata » he 15ti. of September bringing with them a power ot attorney 
Stied to be from all the Upper Mohmands, authorizing these Musa Kbcls to 
neSto on heir behalf with Government. This jirga was no representa. 
fvo 0 was the power of attorney in any way authoritative. Ihe jirga was 
dismissed the same evening and told that the programme 
Proclamation and in the bombing notices would be , 

Bombim' of the Kamalai country commenced the next day and lontinued 
! u' I • until 1800 hours on the I7th. By the evening of the 
„«X c—not*"” ' liith very littu. movement was to be seen in the Mea 

and by the toUowmg evening the area appeared 
virtually deserted. On both the loth and 16th considerable movement of 
inhabitants and flocks out of the area was seen from the air. 

After the advance to Ghalanai on the 2.5th of August, the strength ot the 
hostile lashkur wont through many fluctuations. As a result of that advance 
the numbers dropped to about four hundred, half being in the Nahakki area 
and half in the neighbourhood of the Khapak Pass. By the end of August 
their strength was reported to be about one thousand, and by the 12th of 
September to have increased to between sixteen and eighteen hundred, of 
whom a little less than half were six hours inarch to the rear of their forward 
parties. Reinforcements continued to arrive and on the ICth September it 
was reported that the lashkar numbered eleven Imndred in the Nahakki and 
Khapak Pass areas with another eight hundred not far behind. Consequent 
on the air action which commenced at this time, the portion of the lashkar 
in the Nahakki area then began to disperse, and on the evening of the 17th 
it was reported that the greater number of them had gone, leaving only about 
two hundred men behind. But there was not much change in the number of 
tribesmen at or near the Khapak Pass, their strength still remaining about 
five hundred. 

On the 14th of September the G. 0. C.*in-C., Northern Command, sent 
Instructiona by Q. 0. " Northern Command Operation Instruction No. 1 ” 
O.-in-C., Northern Com- to the Commander Mohforce. In this he repeated the 
mend to Commander necessary portions of the Instruction received by him 
Mohmand Forces. ^rmy Headquarters on the 10th of September. 

He delegated control of the operations to the Commander Mohforce, with 
authority to call on Headquarters No. 1 (Indian) Group, R. A. F. 
for such Army Co-operation as might be required. He also delegated to the 
Commander Mohforce authority to deal with local political questions in con¬ 
sultation with his own Political Adviser on the spot. Important questions 
of policy and political questions not affecting the immediate local situation 
were to be reftrred to the G. 0. C.-in-C., Northern Command. The Com¬ 
mander, Mohforce, was to keep the G. 0. C.-in-C. informed of his requirement* 
in long distance air operations in the area beyond the immediate battle zone. 
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With reference to the actual operations the G. 0. C.-in*C. gave the follow¬ 
ing instructions. 

“ Your immediate object is to seize the Nahakki Pass and to establish 
a suitable force at the nearest convenient point at th ■ northern foot of the 
Pass. This force may subsequently be required to visit the country within 
a ten-mile radius (subject to certain limitations) of the selected camp. 

You will also put in hand with all speed the extension of the road to the 
top of the Nahakki Pass, and subsequently to a suitable point at its northern 
foot. 

The date on which Mohforce will cross the Nahakki Pass is left to your 
discretion, but will not be prior to the 17th of September. 

The dispositions of Mohforce prior to, during, and subsequent to the 
advance will be at your discretion.” 

By the morning of the 17th of September everything was ready. Ordera 

for the advance were issued by Mohforce H. Q. in 
Plan for advance. morning, the first troops to move leaving camp 

shortly before midnight that night. 

The intention of the operation was to secure by 1800 hours on the 18t^ 
the area comprised by the spur south-west of Sro (375382), pt. 4335 (3736)* 
Wucha Jawar (3534),'the hill immediately west of the Nahakki Pass (348364), 
and Nahakki (3537). 

To achieve this, the plan was briefly as follows : By 0600 hours on the 
18th the Force was to have secured both flanks of the advance as far as the 
Nahakki Pass. On the right the Peshawar Brigade was to be m possession 
of Khazana Sar (3935) and pt. 4335 (3736). On the left the Nowshera Brigade 
was to occupy a line from the two hills (3436) west of the Pass to pt. 3()66- 
(3434). Further south the safety of this flank was to be the ’J.^^po^^bibty 
of the 3rd Infantry Brigade which was to opeupy the ground from the hill 
north-west of Badisiah (3433) to pt. 2450 (3531). 

At 0600 hours the Peshawar Brigade was to advance f 

objective, the Nahakki Pass. As soon as possible after the 
taLn, they were to go on to the capture of the final ^ 

spur (375382) overlooking Sro, through some ^ tJot 

north of Nahakki, to some other houses (348381) north-west of that 

village. ,., 11 . *, 

The 18th Cavalry were to pass through this line and secure the Ml aboirt 
one mile north of Nahakki (3539) and patrol the area from the pt. 2629 spur 
fn HiRtanco of four miles to the westward* 

‘'®"llurrg thfday tM Peshawar Brigade was to begin cons— 
permanent piquet cast of the Kandao (364361) an ^ , P . build a 
Lessary, pt 4335 for the night. fyh“ld H 

n?p““thi"s ruTM. 

Mohforce Headquarters would be ^ 

Force Headquarters staying with the Nowshera ® jt> a {less 

The Peshawar Brigade was all®“®^22nd Mountain 

3rd Light Battery, which was placed under the 7th Field 

Brigade). Under command of the 3rd Infantry B g 
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Battery R- A. (lessone section with 2nd c^ntmToV4th Field 

t.tn Battery. Batttery. The pr.- 

Brigade B. A;, ''=S, Xm“b »as to aoppor. the Xoeshera Br.gade. 

mary task of tho 4th tnici eoine under the orders 

One seclim of tl,o Light rank C ^ „„„ section) being 

of Nowahora Brigade at ' a'd jidhntrv Brigade. 

placed under the orders of the J d I ^,.^„,„„,i,^„ree sorties on the 

«d';™f ArtiJIery^^ 

e‘:;^t'« oiX . 0 ,^ of the .rd Udantr, 
Ligade on the Lino “f Coininriiuc^on.^^^ 

Tho advance began^at .330^^^^^ ^ ‘t ‘'S 

of ‘ » ”^;;,^„“foamp fo copturo“he Brigade's Sobjective. 

The first portion of the 

S“wo'’SorV(30r335 and 303329) on the '“BM f^T'horrhtfof the Nmv^ 
«5hftti Khnl Theso had boon bui t and occupied after tho arn\al oi tin. i\ow 

iot Sdo at ShaU Khol. Moving ria Katsai tho battalions reached the 

rffloatd^ To asce^ of Wzaiia Sar began at 0255 hours. After climb. 

ing for about two hours the 5th Bn. Ist Punjab t Linued 

loft flank of the 5th Bn. 10th Baluch Regiment and both 
thoir advance to their respective objectives, which were Wiazaim 
5th Bn. 10th Baluch Regiment and pt. 4335 for the uth Bn. Ist Punjab Regi¬ 
ment. The going was cUfiicult, but those objectives were secured by 0558 
hours, no opposition being mot. Many shellproof shelters and other signs 
showed that tho enemy had been occupying these heights m considerable 


stiongth for some time. 

The Nowshcra Brigade marched out of Katsai at 0100 hours on the 18th. 
It advanced through Yusuf Khol ; and formed a defensive flank to the west 
with the 2nd Battalion 15th Punjab Regiment holding a position through 
pt. 3066 (3534). The rest of the Brigade then moved on to 30 r. (355354). 
Hero the 6th Bn. 12th Frontier Force Regiment (Guides) and the 3rd Bu. 
2nd Punjab Regiment deployed for the capture of tho Brigade objectives, the 
ridge west of the Nahakki Kandao and pt. 3838. Those were seized witliout 
opposition at 0445 hours, tlio 3rd Bn. 2ud Punjab Regiment on the left again 
throwing back a defefisivo flank along the spur from pt. 3838 to the valley 
(3336). After daylight the section of tho 2nd Light Tank Company carried 
out reconnaissances for practicable routes and for supplies of water further 
up the valley to tho west. 

Further to tho rear, tho 3rd Infantry Brigade, leaving their camp just 
after midnight, marched from Ghalanai for three and a half miles up tho Gan- 
dab Khwar. By 0550 hours their units Avere in position holding from (inclu¬ 
sive) Badisiah Hill (3433) to the ridge running East and West in sq. 3530. 
No enemy were encountered whilst tho troops were occupying their positions, 
nor were any hostile tribesmen met later during the morning when tho 2nd 
Light Tank Company (less two sections) carried out a reconnaissance of the 
area round Sultan Khel, west of the Brigade line. 

Mohforce Headquarters and tho rest of the Peshawar Brigade had left 
Ghalanai camp at 0230 hours and marched to pt. 2652 (3634). 


September 

17th/18Ui 
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——— o 1 of had been seized and tJ,^ 

September p"^ Light Infantry advanced to the capture of the Nahai 

mov'd :;; toTi:: 3." Head,uarterf £ 

At 073() hours the 1st Bn. 4th Bombay Grenadiers crossed the Pass and 
went on to the final objective, followed by the i8th Cavalry (less one squadroni 
and two Mountain Batteries. At the same time, the 5th Bn. 1st Punjab 
Regiment having been relieved on pt. 4335 by the 5th Bn. 10th Baluch Reei- 
ment moved down the northern slopes of Khazana Sar and took up a position 
with Its Headquarters near the foot of the slope (377379), one company along 
the spur towards pt. 4335, and two platoons in the level ground near and to 
the west of Sro (373388). 

The I8th Cavalry (less one squadron) advanced through Peshawar Bri- 
pde at 0930 hours and rode on to secure the front of the Force. About one 
hundred and fifty enemy were found between pt. 2629 (3839) and a vfiJage 
about a thou^wnd yards north-west of that point. These were dispersed by 
the cavalry aided by artillery fire and infantry machine guns. The enemy 
gave good targets and their tactics in fact indicated here, a lack of experience 
of t]u‘ eifects of automatic fire on suitable ground. 

riic only other ho.stile movement seen during the day was a party of enemy 
near .Ata Khcl village (3039). Thi.s party disappeared on being shelled. 


The transport column of two thousand mules started to pass over the 
Kandao to Xahakki at 1100 hours, and by 1600 hours its tail bad crossed the 
Pass on its return journey’. 

Tlie pipe line was completed to Wucha Jawar camp by 1400 hours. 

Shortly after midday the 5th Bn. 1st Punjab Regiment and the 5th Bn. 
10th Baluch Regiment, leaving protective detachments on the positions they 
had been occupying, came down to the camp site at Nahakki and the prepara¬ 
tion of the camp and defences began. The withdrawal of the remainder of 
the Force began at about 1500 hours and by 1800 hours all troops were in 
their respective camps. The Peshawar Brigade and attached troops were 
encamped in and to the cast of Nahakki, the Nowshera Brigade were at Wucha 
Jawar camp, and the 3rd Infantry Brigade were at Ghalanai. Mohforce 
Advanced Headquarters was at Nahakki, and Force Headquarters were at 
Wucha Jawar camp. 

During the next ten days the Peshawar, Now.shera and 3rd Infantry 
Further activities of Brigades, assisted by the Cavalry, artillery and 
Mohmand Force. sappers and miners, carried out reconnaissances, 

construction of the M. T. road, and built the pipe 

line forward to Nahakki. 


The enemy lashkar in the field continued to decrease for the first few 
day.s, disintegrating into comparatively small partiee led by the chief recalci¬ 
trants. A certain number based on tho Darwazagai Kandao area (3141) 
and the villages between Nahakki and the Nashkul Khwar, attempted to 
interfere with the daylight activities of the troops north of the Nahakki hills 
and suffered some casualties. They were more active by night, and Nahakki 
and Wucha Jawar camp.s and their piquets were subjected to sniping fire 
of varying intensity on most nights. On tho 2l3t and again on the 25th the 
camp was sniped from the north and west for about an hour. Two piquets 
nortli of the camp were also engaged at short range from all sides on the 25tm 
grenades binng used by tho garrisons with effect. These piquets were attacked 
again the following night. 
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Wnnhi Tiwu- camp was also tl.e object of prolonged sniping Hre on the- 

27th Tte rtuit of all the above was three Indian ranks wounded, and a 

few casualties to aiiinials. 

On the increases in the enemy lashkar were reported. Iheir estJ- 
Tiiated strength then was seven hundred, and two days later their number was 
“^mded to ifave increased by another three hundred, the majority being located 
in theKhapakKandaoarea. , * 

Air .connaiaaances 

to^JoveTthe SS*of the Force, in the area between Nahakki and the Nashkul 
Khwar were followed up in their withdrawal by the enemy to the number of 
fbout mie hundred and fifty on the 19th, 20th and 21st beptember. Ihis 
was ill the area between Gumbata (4040) 

ments which ensued one sowar and three or four horses of the Cavalr> utre 
wounded. 

On the 22nd the Peshawar Brigade carried out an operation to deal with 
the hostile parties in this area. The 6tU Bn. 10th Baluch Regiment and one 
companv of the 2nd Bn. 1st Gurkha Rifles moved respectively to near the 
head (406376) of the nala leading past Sur Tangai and to Khazana bar by 
0530 hours. Later pt. 3901 (4037) was secured. Brigade Headquarters with 
the 5th Bn. 1st Punjab Regiment in reserve moved to the lower slopes (377380) 
of Khazana Sar south of Sro. Artillery support was given by the 22nd Mountain 
Brigade from the camp site. 18th Cavalry carried out a reconnaissance to- 
wards pt. 2629 (3839) which was again opposed. The enemy in some strength 
were found in the area. They were completely surprised however and suffered 
considerable loss ; but they followed up the withdrawal as far as Sro spur 
(3738). Three Indian other ranks and two horses were wounded in this action. 

Troops were all back in camp by 0740 hours. 

It was now decided to prepare a camel track over the Khoir-ud-Din 
- Camel track ooiistructod gandao (4329) leading to Halki Pindiali and the 
toPiiidialiarea. Pindiali valley. This was commenced on the 21st 

by 3rd Infantry Brigade, who reconnoitred as far as 
the Kandao without finding any enemy. The work was completed the follow¬ 
ing day. 


On the 23rd the Nowsliera Brigade carried out a reconnaissance for 
Reconnaissances by water up the nala running westward from Wucha 
Nowshera and 3rd hi- Jawar camp. Starting at 0700 hours, the objective 
fontry Brigades. pt_ gggg (3336) to a height at 334342 was secured 

without opposition by 0845 hours. Withdrawal was ordered to commence 
at 0945 hours. About forty enemy appeared and began to harass the with¬ 
drawal which was delayed by the removal of a sick man from one of the fore¬ 
most piquets. This delay allowed the enemy to work forward. They were 
prevented from closing by infantry and tank fire aided by the Artillery and 
the withdrawal was carried out smoothly, troops reaching Wucha Jawar camp 
by 1145 hours. 

On the 25th the 3rd Infantry Brigade reconnoitred the Sarune Sar area 
(3824) and on the following day the 2nd Infantry Brigade visited the area of 
pt. 3783 (4328). No enemy were met during any of these operations. 

The camel track from Wucha Jawar camp to Nahakki was completed 
Camel track Nahakki the 19th and 20th, and the improvements to it 
Pass completed. Tank were then started to enable Tanks to reach Nahakki. 
track begun. These were completed on the 28th, on which day one 

Tank crossed the Kandao to Nahakki. On the following day the rest of that 
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S^tember section went on to N’ahakki whilst tl><» On.i t : ,i f'p i 

_to sections) moved from Galanai touSha W " ^ 

nn of Niihakki the enemy, in spite of the losses they had suffered 

on the 22nd September, still put up some opposition to the Cavalry 
naissarices. In nrenaratiDii for two nf ^ 


recoa* 


war pi^paratiou for the use of Tanks therefore in this area, Pcsha- 

rnd 01 ^ the -8th constructed tank crossings over the inks (;154386 

nrl ri-' ^ 10 u n® from Nahakki to Katsai. While this work was in 
progress the 18th Cavalry, 1st Bn. 4th Bombay Grenadiers and two Mountain 
Batteries were engaged with over two hundred enemy throughout the morn, 
mg. ihe tribesmen eventually withdrew to the Dnwazagai Kandao (.3141) 
and Ata Khel (3039) with apparent loss. The casualties in the Column svere 
one Indian other rank 18th Cavalry killed. 

On the 24th September Major General S. F. Muspratt, C.B.. C.S.I., C.I.E., 
Maj.-Gen. S. F. Mus- D.S.O., assumed command of-tlie Mohmand Force 
pratt assumes command on return from leave. Brigadier C. J. E. Auchiiileck 
ofMohmaudForce. C.B.. D.S.O., O.B.E., returned to the command of 

the Peshawar Brigade. 

As has been indicated earlier in the Chapter, the advance over the Naliakki 
Pass and the establishment of a Brigade Camp on the North side brought 
questions of maintenance to the fore. The first was that of water supply. 

The question of an adequate water supply at Naliakki began to cause 
Pipe lino and M T. ‘difficulties immediately on the arrival of the troops 
Road to Naliakki. there. To overcome this it was decided to prolong 

the pipe line, which had now reached Wucha Jawar 
camp to Nahakki. This project was completed by the 27th September, 
Until the pipe line reached Nahakki it had been necessary to reduce the number 
of 1st line and 2nd line pack mules at that place by three-quarters, and to send 
water convoys consisting of one hundred and fifty pack mules from Wucha 
Jawar camp twice daily. 

The second question was that of the extension of the road over the Pa^. 
The length of M. T. road to Nahakki to be constructed was 4 1/4 milw. Of 
this, 3/4 mile was on th • plain and the remainder in hill country. 
more than half was to be made under arrangements with contractors. 01 the 
balance 3 '4 mile was given to local labour, and another 3/4 mi e was allotted 
to the Sappers and Miners with Infantry working parties. Peshawar Bripde 
with the aid of the Sappers and Miners, was to join the end of the road by a 
fair weather M. T. road to Nahakki camp, a further distance of 3/4 
tractors and their labour were brought up, the necessary road 
tools and explosives were collected, and the contractors started work on the 
25tli September on a 12-ft. wide road with widened corners. 

While the operations described above had 

sure assisted by air action had been exerted on the 

Tribes make overtures elements of the Burhan Khel and Isa Khel; 

P and signs were not wanting now, that other tribes 

also, including the Upper Mohmands. were ^Kaliks 

It will be remembered that some of the Burhan ^hei ^ 
who had shown strong inclinations for peace, had sen a unable 

Political Agent at Ghalanai early in 

to get unity on this matter. They were told then th^at p wislied for 

sidled until a fully repre.sentative jirga app^ 

peace but there was opposition on the part - members of these 

In view now of the activities of sonie of >oun,,e 
tribes and of the attitude displayed in Danish Kol, it 
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s.o.|d 

them to submit to the orde villac’c in the Danish Kol, a con\oiuent 

One was Chingai (^^ 44 ), the frcquonted by several irrecon- 

ayS^” "et«s .he house of Lai Za,uan, a noted Burhau Khel 

leader of the vounger party. 

These targets were successfully attacked on tho lOtU of Ceptonrber. 

Three days later, on the 22„^ “ -5 

tribes arrived at Ghalanai. Thei . themselves on'the merev of tho 
they stated that they had ^ prepared to accept uncoiiditiooally. 

Government whose terms they ..jlttlemcnt the jir^a produced a certain 

futuro good bohnviour. xv.-.-. i 

Air action over their territory was accordingly suspended at lOOO hours 
on the 23rd of September and the tribes were told that they had ^ 

return to their homes. The Government’s terms were aimounced to them 

later. 


On the 21st of September also the Kamalai Halimzai jirga came to W ucha 
Jawar and submitted unconditionally to whatever terms Government might 
dictate. Their attitude was satisfactory and their submission appeared to 
be genuine. They were told that the bombing of their country would stop at 
2000 hours on the 22 nd, and that they were at liberty to return to their hous^. 
They were warned, however, of any sniping of Naliakki camp or other hostile 
action on their part. 


September 
22nd to 
25tll 


Of tho Upper Mohmands, the Dawezai, at a tribal meeting on tho 19th, 
decided that they wore desirous of peace and had no inclination to oppose 
Government any longer. 

On the same day a jirga of all sections assembled at Kung, a few miles 
north of the Nashkul Khwar, in Khwaezai territory. Badshah Gul I attended 
this jirga, and in spite of his opposition the Sad and Kamalai-Halimzai lenders 
declared that the people wanted peace and demanded that overtures should 
be made to the Government. Badshah Gul I, however, influenced the younger 
men and no definite decision was reached by tho jirga. 


Immediately after this Badshah Gul I and some of his followers left to 
attend a jirga at Dakka on tho 2 l 3 t. Here, an Afghan Government official 
addressed the jirga. He blamed the tribes for what had happened and ad¬ 
vised them to behave themselves and not provoke the British Government 
any further. The jirga then dispersed, and Badshah Gul I with some of the 
leading Afghan Jlohmand Maliks left for Kabul. 

On the 23rd of September the Musa Khel maliks sent a letter to tho Pol- 
tical Authorities at Wucha Jawar stating that they wished to bring in a jirga 
of the Safis, Dawezai and Utmanzai, and requested that the bombing of the 
Safi country should be suspended. 

As it appeared that the Musa Khel were making genuine efforts to collect 
the Safi jirga but owing to the aerial bombardment they were finding this task 
difficult, it was decided to stop the bombing of their country in order to give 
them a chance of coming in. At the same time it was made quite clear that 
Government reserved the absolute right to continue the bombing at any time. 

^hole of the Upper Mohmand area on the 
2bth ot September that air operations over the Safi area would stop at 0935 
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Messages to this effect were also sent into the area on the 


probabIy’arr[ve Tt on 
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CHAPTER XI 

5th Bn.» 12th Frontier Force Regiment (Guides). 

(^Ve Maps J1 ’>’) •*»>) 

Altlioir'li as iv.onh-d iti tlic piwious .-hai.f.T. si.-rns wviv nmv ii..t «-au1 mg 

at MoliniaiMl cUUms wrn- ai.xicis tdr aial al! .x.c pi f 

_ tho votniL'.-v'-'-■Ii'-''-'’"'” t'‘ that nu . 


that 

Blow atcalnst existing 
leshkars planned. 


Ihnlsliah tliil 1' inlluciuo aiintni.'tin-was .still 
effectivr. 

Tho lio.stiU‘ lashkar whnsf pivseiua in the aiva of ..paiations lia(l pro- 
vided th.- opposition to tlu- advance of the M*>hinand I- a-cc an<l rated 

the snipinfi of camps, was still in existence. It was in.hv<l reported to he st.ll 
strona and members of it were hecmiinL' inereasinaly aaeressive. ^allakkl 
and Wucluv Jawar camps had been persistent!>• sniped al iiialit. and on one 
occasion bv davli-jlit. .Moreover on two successive nights «leterinine<l attempt.s 
had heeti imule to capture one of the Xahakki iiiipiets. tlie trib<->nu-n eominK 
to witliin close range. Any nioveinont of troops iiortli ot the l\arapp;v Kuiulao 
range of hills had met witli opposition. 

It was decided therofoie to carry out an oiK'ration on the 2!)th of Septem* 
her, involving tlie Peshawar. Xowshera and Ilrd Infantry Brigades, witli the 
object of striking hard at. and diiving away, these trihesinen. 

Before, liowever, proceeding to the aceount ot this opcTation and tho 
fierce engagement it provoked, a snhsidiurv a flair stag<'d hy the ;hd Infantry 
Brigade, in the form of a very sviecessful ambush of night snijHTs, merits 
attention. 

Wucliu Jawar camp had been sniped regularly at night from the hills 

Ambush by Ist Bn.. ‘‘''"P- The eulpiit.s 

14th Punjab Regiment. responsible for this were reitorted to be parties from 

Zanuwar Cliina (2835), Ghniulai (3331) ajid Kliapak 
Kaiulao. 

As a .subsidiary to tlie main operation of the 29tli, it wa.s decided that 
troops of tlie 3rd Infantry Brigade, in whose o|>erational area the return route 
for these siiipinfi jiarties lay, should attempt to ambush these trihesinen dur¬ 
ing the night of the 28th 20th September before the main ojx'ration started, 
and the lat Bn., I4th Punjab Regiment, was selected for tiie task. The |>o.si- 
tion for the ambush was to be somewhere up the Toratigga vallev. 

After consulting at Katsai with the Commander oftlie 3id Bn., 1 Ith Sikh 
Regiment, in whose area of the Line of Comnnmioation tliis vallev lay, the 
Officer Commanding the 1st Bn., I4th Punjab Regiment, decided to use five 
platoons for the tavsk. 

On tho 28th, the platoon and section commanders went by lorry to Katsai, 
the five platoons marching by road the same afternoon. These commanders 
were formed into four sections, to give the appearance of a platoon. In this 
formation they accompanied the reconnaissance party of tiie 3rd Bn. llth 
Sikh Regiment, whose normal duty it was to patrol that area bv dav ; and they 
moved from Katsai to the lower slopes of a hill south of Badisiah whence a 
view up the Toratigga valley could be obtained. From here a reconnaissance 
was made and plans were laid. 

t.iK.T*!? Four of the platoons were to be dis- 

Wnoh! T I m “ half-moon across tracks leading from 

Wucha Jawar to the Toratigga villages. These platoons were to intercept the 
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sniper, on their return. The fifth platoon was to be posted in rear of this 
facing to\\ards tlie village.^, to prevent enemy parties attacking the rear of the 
foiwaid pla oons. Ihe platoon on the extreme right (No. 4^platoon) waVto 
be in the yaUey facing north with its right flank on the nala junction at 334-139 
No 2 platoon was to take up a position about seventy yards awaTon its iefl 
Nos. 1 and o platoon.s were to be on a low .spur leading up to a hitrher feature 
on the ridge to the north. No. 5 about 328336 and No 1 further down the 
spin 10 No. 3 platoon, winch was to be posted at 32G332, facing south- 
west, was allotted the task of preventing enemy parties from the I'oraticrga 
valley attacking the rear of the forward line, particularly the rear of No’ 5 
platoon which was holding the key po.sition. 


At 2000 hours the platoons, with .sacking round their boots and man¬ 
handling their Lewis Guns, moved out of Katsai, and in spite of a dark ni"ht 
were in position at 2ir)0 hours. ° 

They had hardly arrived when the sound of fire directed at Wuclia -Jawar 
camp was heard from the hills in front. Later this firing became very heavy. 

At about 0030 hours, the fire ceased altogether, and on a signal of two 
blasts on a whistle tlie snipers were heard assembling on the south side of a 
small pass at the head of the nala on which the ambu.sh party was situated. 
From the noise of talking and shouting it appeared that the partv numbered 
forty or fifty men. 

At 0130 hours the enemy began to trickle down from the small pass, home, 
ward bound. 


The leading party of the enemy, about fourteen strong, came on to No. 4 
platoon on the c-xtremc right of the position, who opened tire witli their Lewis 
Gun and rifles at about twenty yards range. Some casualties were inflicted 
and the remainder of this party bolted to the left where they ran into No. 2 
platoon. Here they u-ere again ambushed at very close range and incurred 
more casualties. Five minutes later a second party ran into No. 4 platoon 
with a similar result. 


These two parties after being severely handled by Noa. 4 and 2 platoons 
an off to the west in the direction of Nos. 1 and 5 platoons who again opened 
ire on them at ranges of from ten to twenty yards with .successful results, 
riiey then, jouied by other tribesmen, ran back on their tracks and were again 
engaged by No. 4 platoon. 

After this tliev were heard retimning to the small pass, from which they 
shouted abuse at tfic troops. This noise was silenced by Lewia Gun fire from 
Jfo. 4 jilatoon. 

They M ere then heard moving along the high ground to the left of the posi¬ 
tion, M-here they enine down the hill on to No. 5 platoon. This platoon beat 
Dff three attack;, one being made from the left flanlc by a fresh party from the 
i^all<-v. In two of the attacks the enemy crept up silently to a ry of 'joouj' 
nventy yards and charged with their rifles slung over theu- left shoulders 
[t was piesuined that tliey were carrying knives m their right hands, but it was 
:,oo daiic to sec this. The enemy were driven back by fire m each case befor 
bhey could come to Imud-to-hand fighting. 

Whilst the attacks on No. 5 platoon were going on, another 
,ight men ivas heard by No. 3 platoon coming out 

the nosition and moving forward to take the position m real. Cahnnt 

w 1 Ihe platoon, Lewis Gun and rifle fire was opened at a rang o^bout 

two hundred yards at the spot where the enemy could be heard. This stopped 
their advance and they withdrew. 



=? 5Ss4‘^i,rsr 

Sren- SSr has been killed proving conclusively that at least some 

of the snipers had come from that village. 

The Lbush party staved where it was until 0530 hours, Mhen it Avith 

drew (in the face of sW 150 enemy who, however, 

UP) to rejoin its Battalion at the south-east corner ot Badisiah hiU. 

This very successful ambush resulted in tlie loss to the enemy of cigh 
killed and fourteen wounded at no cost to the ambush party. 

To turn now to the main operation fixed for the 20tb of September. Th© 

object civen for this was to inflict the maximum los- 
Operation of ■! j enemy in the area between pt. 2450 (3339) 
tm September. Zi Z^Kol (3338) nml in the valley west of Wueha 

Jawar ;• and the operation led to the heaviest fighting of the campaign. 

In’brief, the plan was that the Peshawar Brigade clear up the 

area in the Kamalai plain in the neighbourhood of Muzi Kor (333S), whilst 
the Nowshera Brigade assisted this operation by holdmg the ridge south ot 
and the spur west of Muzi Kor. The Kowshera Brigade was also to occupy 
the heights south of the main Wuchn Jawar vaUey, its left being protected 
by the 3rd Infantry Brigade which was to hold a line across the valley leadmg 
to the Khapak Kandao. 

In pursuance of this plan, the Peshawar Brigade, with tlie 18th Cavalry 
(less one Squadron), 22nd Mountain Brigade R. A. (less one battery) and one 
section of 2nd Light Tank Company under its command, was to secure the 
hill at pt. 2450 (3339), the hill immediately west of pt. 2450 and the spur north- 
west of Muzi Kor in succession. The mobile troops were to pass the nala 
junction (343396) at 0600 hours. The Brigade was then to mop up the area 
enclosed by these objectives and the nala junction, and to destroy a village 
(not shown on the map) just north of JIuzi Kor. This village had been much 
used recently by hostile tribesmen, and its headman was a notorious enemy 
of Govenunent. 

The Nowshera Brigade, with the 3rd Light Battery R. A. and the 2nd 
liight Tank Company (less two Sections) under its command, was to secure 
pt. 3838 (3336), the spur in 3137, pt. 4080 (3036) and a hill at 323345 by 0600 
hours, and to be responsible for protecting the left flank of the Peshawar Bde. 
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The 3rd Infantiy Brigade, with one squadron of the 18th Cavalry, the 
7th Field Battery R. A. and the 13th Mountain Battery R. A. was to secure 
the line from the hill in 3433 to pt. 2450 in 3531 by 0600 hours and protect the 
left flank of Nowshera Brigade. Nos. 4 and 66 Field Batteries R. A. and 15th 
Medium Battery R. A. were under the Commander Royal Artillery, and their 
primary task was to support the Nowshera Brigade. 

The Cavalry and Light Tanks of the Peshawar Brigade Column moved 
Peshawar Brigade punctually. As they went forward, fire was opened 
reaches its objeofcive. on them from Katsai (3340) and from the far side of 

the Nashkul Khwar south-east of the Darwazagai 
Kandao (3141). The 18th Cavalry were checked at pt. 2460 and had one 
sowar and one horse wounded. They then, in company with the section 


• Appendix 7 to Part III extracts from Mohforce and Guides Operation Orders. 
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■-Tanks advanced towards Kasai, one sub-section of Tanks moving to 

September Portion of a ridge at 320394. movmg to 

the rleht ^nH ' Highland Light Infantry on 

the right and the 1st Bn. 4th Bombay Grenadiers on the left advanced in rear 

Gavll Brigade objectives. Owing to the action of the 

Cavalrj and Tanks, the 2iid Bn. Higldand Litdit Infantry took their objectives 
without opposition, but throughout tlic time thev staved on them they were 
subjected to long range sniping fire from the lulls to Uie north-we.st. On the 
lelt. the 1st Bn. 4th Bombay Grenadiers m<-t with .some opposition. Their 
ior^\\ard companies on tlieir way to their objectives came under considerable 
ire from the direction of Atta Khel (3039) and the .spur south of it. Covered 
however by their machine guns and light automatic weapons, they were in 
posse.ssion of the ground aimed at by 004.) hours. 

Work on tlie destruction of tlie village was commenced by the 5th Bn. 
10th Balncli Regiment at 0030 hours. This was completed, and the village 
tower wa.s blown up by IttOO bour.s. 

^ I _ cl was ill position in its allotted area some time 
3rd Infantry Bde. reach' ^^1)0 hours, no enemy having been met during 

es its objectives. the night march and advance. During the morning 

no enemy aiijiroachcd the Infantry po.sitions of this 
Brigade, f’onsideralile enemy movement was seen at intervals in the nala at 
the head of the Toratigga vallc-y running up to pt. 4203 (3034) from about 
309333 and this was shelled by the artillery with the Brigade. 

In the Nowshera Jirigade at 0600 hours the 3rd Bn. 2nd Punjab Regi- 
Nocrshera Bri'Mdo’spo- holding from the hill in 3234 northwards 

sitions at 0000 hours. ' acro.ss the valley. The 2nd Bn. 15th Punjab Regi¬ 
ment was on the ridge from pt. 3838 (3336) westwards 
and was beginning to push down the big spur in 3137. The .5th Bn. 12th 
Frontier Force Regiment ((Juides) had oeeiipicd hills at 318367 and 314364 
and was meeting opposition at pt. 4080. 

Ill view of the desperate struggle which followed round this feature the 
action of this Battalion will be described in detail. 


*Tlie Uusk given to the .5th Bn. 12th Frontier Force Regiment (Guides) 
5th Bn. 12th Frontier that the Battalion less tliree machine gun sec- 
Regiinont ” (Guides) tions should move westward up the Wiieha Jawar 
attack pt. 4080. valley and secure tho liigh ground at 318367 and pt. 

4080 by 0546 hours. They were then to protect the left flank of the 2nd 
Battalion 15th Punjab Regiment and prevent any enemy movement north¬ 
wards from j)t. 4203 (3034). 

'I'lie advance to pt. 4080 was to be carried out in four phases. The first 
covered the approach march from camp to the foot (328357) of the spur lead¬ 
ing to the high ground at 318367. To simpUfy the narrative identification 
names given on tiie day of action to certain prominent places on the hills m 
this area will now be used in the account which follows. These were: 
ground at 318367 “Teeth”—a rocky pinnacle (314364) east of pt. 4080; 
•• Nijiple a .small rocky feature about three hundred yards west of Nipple 
“Pimple”. The second phase was the capture of “Teeth”, the third the 
capture of “ Nipple ” and last the capture of pt. 4080. 

The Battalion commanded by Jlajor S. B. Good left camp at 0-0() hoi^s 
and the foot of the spur at 328357 was reached at 0400 hours. From this pomt 
all automatic weapons and ammunition had to be man-handled._ 


• See Sketch Map J 36 at end of the chapter. 




LOOKING UP \VUCHA .TAWAK VALLEY, PT. -1080 THE HIGHEST PEAK INTHE BACKGROUND. 
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.rr * 1 .” ,vn< seized bv “ B ■' eompaiiy under I.ieut. 0- J Hamilton 
Tcetli ■ .. . „„ -jiinder of tlio Battalion then mov- 


at 0520 hours without opposition. The rcnn 


"^"''"HTJho'vrik^'to'the we.st of this spur and with • (' - Company a-s 
mlrd moved up a .spur leadii.g direct to • Nii>ple ' . ' K.ppU‘ 

“^7reached Ht1)545 hours, one enemy, who .succeeded in tiring one shot, hc.n,' 


was 


surpri-setl and captiucd. ... i i lo 

On arrival. -Major Cxood halted the battalion ternporanlv to ^ 

fin d nlaii and to allow companie.s, which had .strung out ouinu to th. ditl 
enitios of the ascent wliieh in many places had allowed an advani - in Mng e 


ciilties 
file onlv, to clo.se up. 

The approach to pt. 4080 from • Teetli • was along n uarrou rnlge over¬ 
looked bv Pt. 4080. That point itself was very rugged and its snh s .h^.ppec 
Iteeplv, particularly on the east and west, thus providing a great deal ot dead 
L'l'ouiu’l. To the soutli there were clumps ot rocks airording eo\er to enem> 

crer'pinp «P t*’ 

the point tliere were a number of cave.s. 


and 


The plan formed was to leave two platoons (Nos. 9 and 10) of C ComiKUiy 
one section of maciiine guns to liold ‘Nipple and to give .'Up)>oiting 


tiro. wliiLst C Companv less two platoons eUwcly followed hy A Companj 
under Lieut. A. P. S. Kendall, advanced to capture pt. 4080. Tlie Regimental 
Aid Post was to be established at “ Nipple ”. 

Tin* troops moved forward at OooO lioiirs wiien it was just beginning to 
get light, and almost immediately were tired on from a small emiiietiee 
(309:158) iinmcdiattdy .south of pt. 4080 and from the nortliern slopes of that 
{joint. After advancing about three hundred yards (: (V>y. (le.ss two {ilatoous) 
was halted and ordered to take up |)ositions to give additional coveriiig tire 
on to tile final objective. A Cov. less two {jlatoon.s was ordered to {ui'li on 
to pt. 4080. 

At this time the enemy tire Wius not excessive and gave little imlicatinn 
that the objective was held in strength. 

The route from “ Nipple ' to pt. 4080 eonsi.sted of a long col., wliich, for 
the most {)art, was so murow that men could move in single file only, As day 
light incroiised, the fire of the enemy, wlio,se numbers .swelled rajiidly as parties 
came up from eaves on the western face of the hill whcre they liad been ,•.loop¬ 
ing, grew in intensity and accuracy. 

Tlie two platoons of A Company pressed forward, and with great diffi* 
culty, reached the highest point of the eastern face of pt. 4080. Here they 
were held up at 0615 hours by tlie fire of enemy occupying several small spurs 
on the top of the feature. They consolidated what they had won and gave 
what covering support they could to the remaining two platoons (Nos. 1 and 
2) of the company which were following up with Jlajor Good. M’lien the two 
rear platoons reached the west side of the col., about 0700 hours, they were 
ordered into a position just to the south and in rear of the leading ones,* to try 
to keep down the fire from the small eminence south of pt. 4080 which was 
getting hotter every moment. 

Battalion Headquarter had now estabUshed themselves on the east face 
of pt. 4080 and Capt. G. iMeynell, the adjutant, went forward to the leading 


two platoons to ascertain the situation. 
casuStks^ increasing and causing 


® to gab the crest with his present 

strength, Major Good now sent for the two platoons of C Company (Nos. 11 
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and 12) which had been halted on the col. to give covering fire These nlafonn, 

of pt. 4080. but they w^e unable 

the f. ont position owing to the heavy and accurate enemy fire, which pre- 
\ ent< <1 f hem from scaling the cliff face now that it was broad daylight. They 
took up a position on the left of Nos. 1 and 2 platoons facing southwest. ^ 

In the meantime Capt. Meynell had reached the two forward platoons, 
Forward Platoons of Reudall had been killed, and the platoons 

6th Bn. 12 th Frontier were engaged in a terrific struggle. Capt. Meynell 
Force Regiment (Guides) took command of these two platoons. To all intents 
fightin® ‘i«'pe'-ate ^nd purposes they were isolated and almost surround- 

® od by large numbers of tribesmen who, owing to the 

broken nature of the hill top, had been able to creep up to within a few yards 
of the troops unseen. 


JLijor Good, realizing the serious situation of his Battalion, tried to get 
into touch with the artillery forward observer, Lieut. J. N. D. Tyler, of the 
3rd Light Battery. Lieut. Tyler and several of his men had been wounded, 
and the remainder could not get into communication with their Battery. 
2/Lieut. R. E. T. Keelan, artillery forward observer, 16th Medium Battery, had 
also been wounded. Bn. H. Q. then tried to get into touch with 3rd Light 
Battery by usiiig a helio which had no stand, but this was a failure. Owing 
to the configuration of the ground, visual signallii^ to any formation head¬ 
quarters was an impossibility. Brigade H. Q. were at pt. 3838 further back 
along the same ridge with mountain features intervening. However, a sig¬ 
naller ■with a shutter got into communication with B Company on “Teeth “ 
and two platoons were ordered forward. Lieut. Hamilton received this mes¬ 
sage at 0730 hours and immediatey set out with Nos. 6 and 8 platoons for 
“Nipple”. 


Communication was also established with the 2nd Bn. 15th Punjab Regi* 
ment and a message stating that the Battalion was heavily engaged, had 
twentyfive casualties, and wanted help, was started. Only the first few words 
were actually sent as the signaller was shot almost immediately. 

Lieut. Hamilton with his leading platoon No. 6 reached “ Nipple,” th® 
other platoon No. 8 which had further to go, being still behind. Hastily 
getting from Capt. F. J. Doherty, I.M.S., the Medical Officer with the Batta¬ 
lion Regimental Aid Post, a rough idea of what was happening in front, and 
realizing that the position on pt. 4080 was desperate, he decided to push for¬ 
ward at once with No. 6 platoon. Shortly after leaving the south side of 
“ Nipple ” he and five of his men were hit, but his platoon managed to reach 
“ Pimple,” from which position they at once commenced a heavy fire on the 
enemy. Lieut. Hai^lton succeeded in joining them there. 

All this time Capt. Me\TielI and the forward platoons wore engaged in a 
desperate struggle on pt. 4080. They were practically sf^ounded. l^jor 
Good with the four platoons not far behind were holding their o^vn with the 
greatest difficulty. The enemy in considerably increased numbers were clos¬ 
ing in and hand grenades and stones were being thrown freely. 

Owing to the numbers and determination of the enemy the result was inevi- 
V, , PI f nne table. At about 0800 hours the enemy rushed over 

; and round the hill top, and after a few minutes of 

overwhelmed. hand-to-hand fighting the remnants of 

the two leading platoons were overwhelmed. Only a few wounded succeeded 
in getting back to Major Goodes position. 

The enemy were now directly over-looking the four rearward platoons 
and the ■ *‘oops on the col. 
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'^T^^Zicom^iS^frd to “ Nipple ”. From their positions they poW 
m,i a Lee covering fire which, with the fire of machine guns and rifles from 
" Nipple ” prevented the enemy from following up the troops in front, a 

"to oon^.Udate and hold Ws position and sent 
two messages to “Nipple” to be transnutted, one by signal and the other 
by runner? to Bde. H. Q., asking for more men and ammunition. Neither 

of these messages reached its destination. •• ” 

At 0915 hours, another artillery forward observer arrived at Nipple 
and an hour later shelUng and air bombing of pt. 4080 ^ commenced. The for¬ 
ward platoons at “ Pimple ” were then withdrawn to Nipple , until all the 

wounded had been safely evacuated. 

Lieut. Hamilton who had carried on for two and a half hours after being 
severely wounded, was evacuated at 1100 hours. As he was going down the 
hill he was met by Lieut. C. G. Campbell of the Battalion who had arrived at 
Wucha Jawar camp two hours before, and was able to explain the position to 
him. Lieut. Campbell took command of the remainder of the Battalion and 
carried out its withdrawal. The withdrawal was not seriously followed up. 
This was partly owing to effective artillery fire on the ridges from pt. 4080 to 
pt. 4203 and to the fire from Light Tanks in the valley which had now arrived 
at the foot of the spur below pt. 4080 ; but it was also due to the severe hand¬ 
ling and heavy losses the tribesmen bad sustained at the hands of the 
Battalion. 

The six platoons most heavily engaged in this desperate fight against 
Losses of the 5 th Bn. overwhelming odds lost heavily. Of four British 
12th Frontier Force Re- Officers, five Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers and 
giment (Guides). one hundred and thirty other ranks, only one Viceroy’s 

Commissioned Officer and thirty-two other ranks came out unharmed. 

The total casualties wore two British Officers killed and two wounded, 
two Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers killed and two wounded, and twenty- 
seven Indian other ranks killed, thirty-seven wounded and thirty-eight 
injured. The latter were chiefly due to falls on the precipitous rocks. 

Of the total verified enemy losses on September 29th amounting to one 
hundred and forty-four of which about half were killed, thebulk wore sustained 
in this action. 

For gallantry onthisday Capt. G. Meynell, M.C., was awarded the Victoria 
Cross (posthumously), Lieut. G. J. Hiimilton received the Distinguished Ser¬ 
vice Order, one Jemadar was granted the Indian Order of Merit, 2nd class, and 
five awards of the Indian Distinguished Service Medal were made to Indian 
other ranks of the Battalion, In addition there were several montions in 
Desjatches. Lieut, J. N. D. Tyler, R.A., was awarded the Military Cross, 
and (Japtain F. J. Doherty, I.M.S., the Distinguished Service Order. 

To return now to the general situation in Mohforce while the above action 
.^tuiery ehell enemy being fought, Nowshera Brigade H. Q. and Moh- 
positions. mand Force H. Q. were both established on the ridge 

u * ‘iistance to the west of pt. 3838 (3334) at 

about 0640 hours. Brigade H. Q. immediately got into communication with 
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— 2nd Bn 15th Punjab Regiment, 3rd Bn. 2nd Punjab 

ptember Regiment, and 2nd Bn. Duke of Wellington’s Regiment, but all attempts^ to 
29 flj wmmumwte with the 5th Bn. 12th Frontier Force Regiment (Guides) faded. 
The sound £finng from the direction of pt. 4080 was heard for a few minutes 
at about 0800 hours. Shortly afterwards a report was received from the 
^mmander, Royal Artillery, which had enamated from the 0. C. 3rd Light 
Battery, that the latter officer was not sure whether pt. 4080 was held by the 
6th Bn. 12th Frontier Force Regiment or by the enemy. It was, therefore, 
impossible to open artillery fire on pt. 4080 until the situation was clear. The 
Brigade Commander went forward to the Headquarters 2nd Bn. 16th Punjab 
Regiment where he was told that it was believed that the 5th Bn. 12th Frontier 
Force Regiment (Guides) had gained their objective, pt. 4080, but had been 
driven off it again. After sending a message to the Battalion asking them to 
report the situation and instructing them to make no attempt to recapture 
pt. 4080, he returned to his own H. Q. Here a message timed 0939 hours was 
received from the Battalion saying that pt. 4080 was held by the enemy. 
This was reported to the Force Commander. Arrangements were then made 
to bring the fire of the Field and Medium Batteries on to the hill and heavy 
shelling commenced. Under cover of this the remnants of the 6th Bn. 12th 
Frontier Force Regiment (Guides) on the col. were able to withdraw from 
their forward position. 

In the meantime the Peshawar Brigade had completed its task in the 
Kamalai Plain, and orders had been issu^ for the withdrawal of the Brigade 
to commence at lOfiO hours. 

At 0950 hours the Nowshera Brigade Commander asked Mohmand Force 
A H. Q. to make the whole of the 2nd Bn. 15th Punjab 

withctwal of the 6th Regiment available to extricate the 6th Bn. 12th 
Bn. 12th Frontier Force Frontier Force Regiment (Guides). It will be re- 
Regiment (Guides!. collected that the 2nd Bn. 16th Punjab Regiment 

held the big spur in sq. 3137 with a role to protect the left of Peshawar Brigade. 
Peshawar Brigade was therefore informed of what was known and was told 
that the company of the 2nd Bn. 15th Punjab Regiment on the spur in 3137, 
protecting the left flank of the Ist Bn. 4th Bombay Grenadiers would be 
withdrawn, and the spur neutralized as far as possible by fire. The Peshawar 
Brigade Commander accelerated the withdrawal of his forward infantry, 
thereby removing one commitment of Nowshera Brigade and enabl^ that 
Brigade to focus aU its attention and energies on the withdrawal ot the 5tn 
Bn. 12th Frontier Force Regiment (Guides). Later the 1st Bn. 4th 
Grenadiers were sent by the Peshawar Brigade Commander *0 owu^ the bill 
(343367) east of pt. 3838, where it came under the orders of the Nowshera 
Wigade Commander and assisted to cover the withdrawal of the Nowshera 

Brigade. 

To help in covering the withdrawal of the rest of the 6th Bn. 12th Frontier 
Force Regiment (Guides) the Nowshera Brigade Coin^nder ordered up a 
Company and a machine gun section of the 2nd Bn. ° tf> 

Regiment. Owing to the intense artillery ffie which had ^ 

pts 4080 and 4203, assisted by the bombing of the re^rse 
reconnaissance sortie, the 6th Bn. 12th Fronrier Force 
were able to commence their withdrawal mthout further assistance other 

than that of the Light Tanks. 

In the meantime as soon as it was seen that ^he Jst Bn. 

Grenadiers had withdrawn safely past the spur m 3137, the machine guns 
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which had been covering that spur were withdrawn to assist the 5th £n. 12th 
Frontier Force Begiment (Gxiidee). The enemy took advantage of this to 
climb up the spur and fire on to the flank of the 2nd Bn. 15th Punjab Regiment. 
They were quickly silenced, however, by the fire of 22nd Mountain Brigade 
which was with the Peshawar Brigade. 

Apart from this, the withdrawal was not pressed, though several attempts 
to follow up were made, which were rapidly checked by artillery fire. 

The Nowshera Brigade reached camp at about 1630 hours. The 3rd 
Infantry Brigade which had met with no opposition throughout the day. got 
back to GhaLanai camp one hour later. 

The Peshawar Brigade during its withdrawal to Nahakki camp came 
Withdrawal of Pesha- ^ certain amount of long range fire. Large 

war Brigade. parties of tribesmen fc^lwed the withdrawal of the 

Ist Bn. 4th Bombay CSrenadiers from their forward 
positions and got on to the ridge West of Muzi Kor (3138 and 3137). This 
movement en^ngered the left of the 5th Bn. 10th Baluch Raiment which 
got away just in time, thanks to the effective fire of their own maohinfl guns, 
of the supporting artillery, and of the 2nd Bn. 15th Punjab Regiment of the 
Nowshera Brigade. 

Peshawar Brigade remained out untU 1630 hours. They then completed 
then withdrawal to Nahakki camp. 

The casualties incurred by Mohmand Force during the 29th of September 
Camialties. were as follows:— ^ 

British Officers— 


Killed 2 


Wounded 4 


■ Force Regt, 

''iQV6.'6or-pfo7a“f ■ Force Regt. 

Tyler, R.A., laeut. R. E T Kf»AUn n a xr • 

FrootierVorce R;gt; (Q. v“o' 

Force Regt. (Q. V. 0. 

Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers_ 

Wooded 2 : Force Regt. (Q. V. 0. Corps of Guides) 

British other ranks_ 

Sdedl Light Buttery R. A. 

Indian other ranks— 

:: Z '«■ «■ 

1 • 18th Cavalrj' Regiment. 

were inji^^mahUy and 38 Indian other ranks 

half were kill^^were number of 144 of wh 

defimtely accounted for. 
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CHAPTER xn. 

Snbmissionoi Mohmand tribes-Completion of Road-Withdrawal of troops. 

It had not been possible on the 29th of September to bring in the bodies 
Captured prisoners and of the officers and men who had been killed in the 
bo^es of dead returned foremost position on pt. 4080 and a certain number 
by tnbesmen. of ^en of the 6th Bn. 12th Frontier Force Regiment 

(Guides) were, it was known, alive in the hands of the tribesmen. It was 
necessary, therefore, to take steps to procure their release and to bring in any 
dead or wounded. ^ 


Previously, on the 28th of September some Halimzai maliks had gone 
to Lakai, to meet the jirga which had collected there on its way to see the 
political authorities. Urgent messages were now sent to these Halimza i maliks 
and to the Musa Khel maliks who were bringing in the jirga that, instead of 
co min g to Nahakki, they should go at once to the Khwaezai country, and 
arrange to bring in any dead or wounded and secure the release of any prisoners 
who had fallen into the hands of the lashkar. 


They set out &om Lakai immediately, and on the morning of the 30th 
of September a message was received that their efforts had been successful 
and that the lashkar had agreed to the removal of the dead and wounded. 

With the help of these maliks and of khassadars, during the next three 
days one wounded and five other men and the bodies of Capt. Meynell, Lieut. 
Rendall, one British other rank and twenty-one Indian other ranks were brought 
in. 

On the 1st of October, the jirga, which was fiiUy representative of the 
Jirga arrives at ShaU Baezai, Khwwzai, Kamalai Halimzai Utm^ai, 
Khel on let October to Dawezai and Safi sections, arrived at bhati ^el, 
offer subzniseion. accompanied by the Gandab Halimzai and Musa Khel 

maliks. They were interviewed on the following day by the Force Commander 
and by the Political Agent. 

The terms announced to the representatives of the Upper Mohmands 


were:— 


(а) That bishkars were to be dispersed without delay and that all tribal 

hostilities were to cease ; 

(б) That the military road to the camp in Kamalai i?as to be completed 

without interference or molestation > 

(c) That the tribes were to undertake to 

' ' with the Government and with the friends of the Government 

and to be responsible for unlawful action of ®?he 

ractora and all “ hamsayas ” against the Government or the 

friends of the Government; and 

id) That Government would be freed from the restrictions on rts liberty 

of action imposed by the Ghalanai agreement 

time, in view of the punishment already demand 

tribes by land and air action, the Government would not de 

any fine or any ho.stages. provided that these terms were fuUy 

carried out by the tribes. 



} 
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The iirga asked several questions about the road and sugges^d the 
.t nn t Should stop at once. The Political Agent made it quite clear that 
intended to complete the road to such specihcatio^ as were 
SS necessary, and that if resistance was offered force would be used. 

The iiriza then accepted these conditions, and on the mormng of the 3rd 
of Octobe^r the members dispersed to their various villages to take steps to put 

them into effect. . j. 

A<i remarked in Chapter X above, for some time the tribesmen had been 
showing definite signs of wishing to come in and tender their submission. 
Thft action of the 29th of September appeared to have caused the Upper Moh- 
mands to make up their minds. In the course of it they had suffered many 
casualties and they feared further retaliation from the troops together with 
the bombing of their viUages. Other reasons which combined to bring them 
to a desire for peace were that they had received the Proclamation ot H. it. 
the Governor and had seen the road being made to Nahakki. They were 
afraid that the next move would be a road in the direction of the Khapak Pass 
or of Zanawar China (2835). They were tired of Badshah Gul I. and they 
did not want to be deprived of the privilege of using the territory beyond the 
administrative border, as they liked. 

On the Ist of October the Peshawar Brigade carried out a reconnaissance 

of the area round Gumbatai (4040). A few shots 
Roconnaisaancea. infantry and the 18th Cavalry en¬ 

countered some enemy in the nala area to the north, losing one sowar, killed. 
The troops withdrew to camp at 1300 hours without further incident. 


On the 3rd the Peshawar Infantry Brigade prepared tank crossings ove^ 
the nalas north of Nahakki. The covering troops were fired on by enemy from 
pt. 2450 (3339), from the spurs north and north-west of Muzi Kor and from a 
small village one thousand yards north-east of Muzi Kor. The fire was re¬ 
turned with apparent success and no casualties were incurred by the covering 
troops. 

Air reconnaissances reported considerable movement during the after¬ 
noon towards Darwazagai (3141), and to the north and westwards in the 
Noshkul Khwar. This was the breaking up of the lashkar and the departure 
of nearly all the tribesmen to their own homes. A few remained on the line 
from the Darwazagai Kandao to the Khapak Kandao as watchers. It was 
reported that about four hundred in all were left in this area, ready to assemble 
at short notice. No further opposition, however, was shown to'a few recon¬ 
naissances carried out by the different Brigades during the first ten days of the 
month. 


Work on the road progressed very favourably. Heavy rain and haii 
Roadcompletod. * temporary cation on the 11th and 12th 

of October, but otherwise the construction was carried 

out rapidly. After the 18th the work of the troops was concentrated mainlv 
♦w n 'a road was completed on the 29th of October, and on that day 
tne U. U. O.-m-C., Northern Command, motored through to Nahakki village. 

Meanwhile, when the jirga was dismissed at Katsai on the 3rd of October, 

Jirga summoned to maliks had been told that they would be required 

F ^ ,assemble again at a later date, which would be 

a™, to hear the final tenS 

hv TT T? A ° XT announced to them 

♦k- •• Governor, North-West Frontier Province. The date fixed for 

this Jirga was the 15th of October and on the 14th some seven hundred 

representatives of the Upper Mohmands assembled at Katsai. The jirga was 


October 

Iflt 
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Ootober 

16Qi 


XT >*?“ ?• Governor, accompanied by the G 0 C .in.n 

Northera Command, went to Nahakki where he arrived at 1005 hours He 
^pect^ a Guard of Honour and met some of the officers of the units at Nahfk- 


handed in a signed agreement declaring that 
would abide by the conditions laid down. 

H. E. the Governor then made an address to the jirga, of which the follow- 
H. E. the Governor’s ing is a precis :— 
address to Jirga. 



“In order that there may be no misunderstanding of the orders of Govern¬ 
ment and of Government’s future intentions, the following points are laid down 
for the information of the jirgas of Upper Mohmands :— 

The tribes have already been informed :— 

(1) That they must disperse their lashkars and stop hostilities. 

(2) They must subscribe to an undertaking to maintain friendly rela 

tions with Government and with the friends of Government 
and to be responsible for the unlawful actions of outlaws, bad 
characters and “ hamsayas ” against Government or the 
friends of Government. 


(3) That Government no longer holds itself bound by the Ghalanai 
agreement. ” 


In regard to the first of these terms it is noted that submission has been 
made and that lashkars have been dispersed. In regard to the second term, 
these undertakings have now been signed, and those tribes who have 
signed them through their representative jirgas will now be permitted to enter 
British territory on terms of friendship with Government. 

In this connection, the full meaning that Government attaches to t^ 
undertaking has been explained in detaU to all the jirgas, namely, that the 
word “ friendship ” must be interpreted in its full and ^equivocal sense. 
No evasions or excuse for conduct which can be otherwise interpre^ will be 
acceptable to Government, nor will Government tolerate any hostile or sub¬ 
versive activities on the part of any of the tribes or any retainers u^g wi 
any tribe. There is now no room for doubt in regard to Government s inten¬ 
tions in this matter. 


As regards the third term, the tribes have been inform^ at the jums 
that its object is to set Government free from 

whatever in regard to its future relations with the ®\h8t 

other tribe of the Lower Mohmands. It has been eiplam^ to ^he prgs that 
Government has no intention whatever at the pr^ent t-^ «£ 
any fortifications or posts, and that the whole object of t^ y a^jona 
Government free from an undertaking whose complementary obhgations 

the tribes have shown themselves unable to sustam. 

There remains only the question of the ro^. The th^ 

been informed of Government’s unalterable Z 

road, and the road wiU aceordi^Iy be 

intention of Government to maintain any pro c i safety of travellers 

dars or in any other form, on thia road or to guarantee the safety ol trave 
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„,tog it. As regards 

"Jot ‘Jr use it ajaio il the future. At the same 

notice should ^over J ^ ^ bribes that Government retams to 

n tterighrJmPa'r anS maintain the road if it should see ht to do so. 


rilcll vliv * /. 1 • 

“ifhas been explained to the tribes that although after the issue 
Finally. ‘?fp^"^i^„,ation they violated the terms of that Proclamation 
of the Governor 1 \ashkaTs and by oifering opposition to Govern- 

by refusing to that on which the Proclamation was i^ued. 

GovernS^^^^^^^^^^^ to abide by the spirit of that Proclama- 

neverthcless Gover ^ mistake as to its meamng and as to 

tion. In the tribes are again reminded that Government has 

Oovornments m e rn^ further, or to extend any form of direct 

Mohmand iribes. Government’s action m the future, 
fn^rer mlt depend on the behaviour of the tribes themselves, and the 
rIm’eXt has^now been given is strictly contingent upon the good beha- 
^ur of the Upper Mohniands. Government has been forced to extend the 
nnrl from Yusuf Khel to Kamalai by the hostile behaviour of the tribes, and 
inment ^ the tribes that any further acts of agression 

on their part, or of violation of the undertakings they have signed, wiU render 

probablo’^a further extension of the poUey embodied in f*'® 

the road which is now being completed and the further consolidation of direct 

control of the tribes. 


Government has abandoned as useless the old policy ot inflicting petty 
lines upon a tribe which has shown itself unable to appreciate forbearances. 
The extension of the road to Kamalai {which the Mohniands have now seen) 
is a symbol of the new policy which has been adopted, and it is in the power ot 
the tribes themselves to regulate this policy. 

The spokesman of the jirga then put forward a few requests, some of 
which were accepted by H. E. the Governor. The jirga then broke up, and 
its members returned the same day to their various villages. Their attitude 
had been satisfactory and their intention to abide by the terms was shown 
by the fact that the tribesmen continued to settle down and to engage them¬ 
selves in their lawful occupations. 

On this day also, the 15th of October, political control, which had been 
Politieal control reverts delegated to the G. 0. C.-in-C., Northern Command, 

to GovOTor, N..W. F P. reverted to the Governor, N.-W. F. P. 
who interviews the Bur- 
han Khel and Isa ^el 
Jirga. 

The Burhan Khel and the Isa Khel, who had made their submission 
before the Political Officer at Ghalanai on the 22nd of September, were seen 
by H. E. the Governor, in the presence of the Force Commanders and the 
Group Commander, R. A. F., at Shabkadr on the 23rd of October. 

The jirga expressed their regret for their bad behaviour and asked H. E. 
the Governor to show them mercy. H. E. the Governor, in his address, warned 
the Burhan Khel and Isa Khel to keep their young men under control and told 
them that when necessary they should seek the help of their Political Officers. 
He also advised them not to put themselves under the yoke of hostile mullahs ; 
and further, not to allow *Amar.bi-Maruf in their limits. They were also 
warn^ that they should give up their old habits of provoking the peoples 
resj g in British territory and that they should not interfere Avith wav- 
farers passing through their limits. 



Ootober 

15Ui 
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_ ji^ga had very little to say, but asked that Government should make 

October/ arrangements to destroy unexploded R. A. F. bombs lying in their countrj'. 

NoFember. This was agreed to. and on the 27th of October a party consisting of the 
roJitJcal and one or two other civil officers and some officers and men of the 
R. A. F. left Ghalanai for this purpose under the protection of Frontier Consta- 
bulary, maliks and khassadars. Starting at 0600 hours they visited Dag, 
Lagham and Halki Pindiali. A few bombs had penetrated to about seven 
feet and were considered safe. Altogether Rve bombs were exploded during 
the day. The party returned to Ghalanai at 1800 hours. The tribesmen 
appeared grateful for the trouble that bad been taken and gave the party a 
friendly reception. 

After the Upper Mohmand jirga had accepted the terms of Government 
Withdrawal of troops, on the I5th of October, steps were taken gradually 

to reduce the number of troops in the theatre of operations. 

On the 18th the 3rd Infantry Brigade marched from Ghalanai camp to- 
llichni, and on the following day to Peshawar, where entrainment for its 
peace stations commenced. Other moves and withdrau'als of a minor nature 
took place on this and subsequent days, and dumps and impediments were 
steadily reduced. The main withdrawal commenced on the Slst of October, 
preceded by the dismantling of the pipe line from Nahakki to Wueba Jawar 
camp and of the permanent line back to Pir Kala on the preceding day. 


The general plan of the withdrawal was as follows ;— 

On the 31st of October Peshawar Brigade and attached troops were to 
withdraw from Nahakki, passing through Nowshera Brigade’s foremost troops 
on the line of the Nahakki Kandao, camping that night at Ghalanai, and 
going on by daily stages to Peshawar. 

Nowshera Brigade and attached troops were to withdraw on the 1st of 
November from the Wucha Jawar area to Ghalanai, passing through the 2nd 
Infantry Brigade’s foremost line at Katsai. As soon as the Nowshera Brigade 
had passed through the 2nd Infantry Brigade the latter was to close the Line 
of Communication forward of Ghalanai camp. 

On the 2nd of November the Nowshera Brigade was to march to Subhan 
Khwar and remain in Force reserve. 


On the 3rd of November the 2nd Infantry Brigade was to withdraw from 
Ghalanai camp to Kiiagai and roll up the Line of Communication. 

The withdrawal took place according to plan without any interference. 
The political authorities warned all tribesmen to avoid any areas in which 
troops were moving or operating, and reminded them that persons faffing o 
comply with this order were liable to be shot. They also arranged, throug 
their Naib Tahsildars, for the posting of khassadars on the routes leaffing to 
camps or posts prior to their evacuation. This was to 
“ scavengers " until such time as the Commander might decide to permit 

them. 

On the 3Ist of October Peshawar Brigade ^tbdrew from Nabakki m a 
timed programme through three successive 

through Nowshera Brigade, when they marched to Ghalanai, that 

campt 1630 hours. The following day Now^era paSo 

Jawar camp, with one battalion as reargwrd un 8 ^ ^ 

the south of Shati Khel cotner. Here »feh rearward took 

drew the permanent piquets "O^th of Katsai. 

through 2nd Infantry Brigade at 1200 hours on the Katsa. hne. 
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As soon as the Xowshera Brigade was clear, 2nd Infantry Brigade com¬ 
menced its withdrawal to Ghalanai, reaching that camp at 1630 hours. Both 
brigades spent the night in Ghalanai camp and on the following morning 
Nowsbera Brigade continued its march, and went into camp at Subhan Khwar 
at 1415 hours. 

Meanwhile Peshawar Brigade continued its march to Peshawar which 
it reached on the 2nd of November. Nowshera Brigade and attached troops 
(less one battaUon which was lent to 2nd Infantry Brigade) remained at Subhan 
Khwar on the 3rd November as Force reserve. 

For the withdrawal on the 3rd November through the confused country 
south of the Karappa Kandao, the 2nd Infantry' Brigade bad prepared and 
reconnoitred four battalion areas. These were occupi^ by 0730 hours. Two 
battahons were forward east of the road from (inclusive) Karappa Kandao 
to Dand, two more being in rear of these astride the road between Band and 
Kilagai Camp. One battalion was rearguard. 

The transport was clear of Ghalanai camp by 0830 hours, and the troops 
commenced withdrawing twenty minutes later. The withdrawal went smooth¬ 
ly, and the brigade reached Kilagai by 1600 hours. 

As the brigades moved back the pipe line and all the stores, including 
engineer materials, used on defences were evacuated. 

The Mohmand Force ceased to exist from midnight the 3rd/4th of Novem- 

Mohmand Force ceases 
to exist.. 

So ended the Mohmand E.xpedition of 1935. The submission of the 
whole of the Mohmands had been obtained in the face of the opposition of the 
Haji of Turangzai and his party, and the M. T. road to Yusuf Khel had been 
extended for a distance of four and a quarter miles over the Nahakbi Kandao. 
Except for malaria, attributable to infection at Kilagai and Dand camps 
(which are notoriously malarious areas), the health of the Force had remained 
uniformly good. 

The total casualties in the Mohmand Force throughout the operations 
were:— 

Viceroy’s British Indian 

British Commis- Other Other Followers Total 

Officers sioned Ranks Ranks 

_ Officers 


Killed 

Died of wounds 
Wounded 


2 

1 

40 

• « 

45 


• • 

8 

1 

9 

6 

9 

83 

3 

106 


Totab 


^ 10 131 4 160 


1935 

Norember 
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CHAPTER xm 
Points for consideration 


iomther condition on Froniier operations —The severe 

Moh^lnd <^erar prevailing at the commencement of the 

SX September 1935 have been remarked in 

Uiapter \ 11 above The point that is noteworthy U that in the past much of 

the has bwn done on the N.-W. Frontier, has-been durin- 

f baijestmg, s^onal migration, and antipathy on the part of the 
tribesmen to enduring cold, contribute to making the hot weather generally 
the season when trouble arises in Frontier areas, and the Armed Forces of 
'^veniment are caUed on to operate accordingly. It follows as a corollary 
that troops require to be ready for such conditions, and trained in such a way 
as to enable them to work, heat notwithstanding, at 100 per cent. efBciency. 

That this is necessary for any army whose role envisages operating in the 
iieat of Eastern countries is obvious, but the need is the greater when the 
enemy to be faced is quick to find and exploit any evidence of weakness or 
lethargy in the troops opposed to him. (See Part I, Chapter VII.) 

The fact that the ability to operate efficiently in extremes of heat and 
humidity is a matter of training has been frequently proved, and it was borne 
■out in this campaign by the varying performances of units in the 'field—parti* 
cularly among those with British personnel. Those who had been kept under 
training out of doors as a habitual hot weather policy showed that they were 
4ible to support the climatic conditions hotter than those who had not. Addi* 
tionally to this, measures in units to counter the effects and risks of heat are a 
matter largely of discipline, and it was found that those with a high standard 
■of discipline suffered least from the climatic conditions. 

2. The value of night operations. —(o) “ Frontier Warfare, India ” points 
out that tactical surprise may be obtained by night operations (V 12) (4), that 
experience has shown that movements by night may be of great tactical value 
and have far-reaching effects provided they are initiated in darkness and so 
come as a surprise to the enemy (V. 13) (11), and that valuable hours of day¬ 
light may be saved by a night advance designed .to secure the necessary cover¬ 
ing positions before dawn (X. 40) (6). 

In another Chapter (XIII. 48) (1) and (2), it also states that the desir¬ 
ability of night advances to secure commanding ground or to deny such ground 
to the enemy should always be considered by a commander when o^ratioM 
are likely to prove unduly lengthy or costly if imdertaken in dayhght. It 
emphasises that when a complicated operation—such as the establistoen 
of a force in new camps—has to be undertaken, it will often be found that 
there is insufficient daylighta vailable to admit of the allowance of any mar^ 
of time for the thorough completion of the task. Such a margin may oiten 
be obtained by commencing the operation by a night advance. 

During these operations the Mohmand Force made full use of movement 
bv night, and were thus able to extend their radius of action, to round up hM e 
bodies and to effect surprise by seizing and occupymg 

before it was Ught. For example, it was movement by J 

Force to operate in the Toratigga valley some five or six mUw ^0“ ^ 

and to inflict casualties on the enemy and return to ^mp j 

same dav. Bv moving at night they were able to establish a Bngade at Katsai 

without opposition and without casualties. Similarly on September y 
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, * thfl enemv on the Khazana Sar (3936) and on important features 

ridge before it was Ught, thereby ensuring the passage of the 
Nah^K^ and the establishment of the troops m their respective camps 

befoi^f attention to the fact that night 

advaiies in suitable country, be undertaken by a force of two or more 

brigades acting in concert (XIII 48) (1). , . j 

A good example of this is to be found in the advance of the Peshawar and 
NoJiera Brigad^ from Ghalanai to Nahakki on the I8th bcptember. 

The advance from Ghalanai over difficult country by two brigades in line 
-♦ hours on the 17th. By 0530 hours the forward battahons wore 

in^itioir The Nahakki Kandao was seized by 0700 ho^, and the cav^ 
^dTroops of the Peshawar Brigade were moving forward to their objective 
of Nahakki and beyond. By 1400 hours, the transport and supply column for 
Peshawar Brigade was in Nahakki camp, and by 1800 hours, both brigades 

were in their respective camps. 

3. Comm€nUiry on the OpcrofioJW of SepUmber 2mh, 1935,thetr 
w\d execution.-^hs. has been set out in Chapter XI above, the Commander of 
Mohforce aimed a blow on September 29th at the gathering of hwti o tribesmen 
in the area West of Nahakki and in the Wucha Jawar Valley . Although there 
were signs that Mohmand hostUity at all events among the elders, was waning, 
and a ^e movement was in being among the tribesmen, there was every- 
thing to be gained by administering signal punishment to those hotheads who 
were still hostile, and actively opposing the array in the field. 


It is interesting to recall that twenty-five years earlier in May 1908, a 
similar situation confronted General Sir James Willcocks and his Expeditionary 
Force at Nahakki (which also consisted of a striking force of two Brigades); 
but with the difference that no peace movement was afoot on that occasion. 
His force which was also encamps near Nahakki village was being constantly 
snip^; and a hostile lashkar of Khwaezai and Baezai Mohmands had gathered 
in the Khapak Pass area. He moved on May 16th, 1908 with a Brigade^oup 
to doai with this lashkar. Going v/o tho north side of pt. 4080 (which wm 
piqueted en rouU) he attacked the Khapak Pass from the North West, wMle 
a. Battalion demonstrated up the Toratigga Valley from the South E^t. The 
lashkar did not wait to oppose the attack but fled before it materialised, thus 
evading the blow. That this might happen was to be expected, as an attack 
from the North West, with further troops threatening from the South East 
amounted to menacing the tribesmen's rearward lino of retreat about which 
they are always sensitive [Frontier Warfare India, 40, 2 (i)]. 

In comparison with this, the blow aimed on September 29th 1935 wa^ a 
<iireot one, and drew opposition accordingly ; but it might have administered 
heavier punishment than it did at far less cost, had the importance of the high- 
ground at pt. 4080 been realised and this been singled out as an objective. The 
full strength and fire power of the Nowshera Brigade might have been brought 
to bear on the enemy at the head of the Wucha Jawar Valley and on pt. 4080. 

The object of the operation was defined as twofold—i.e. the destruction 
of a village, and the infliction of maximum losses on hostiles between pt. 2450 
and Muzi Kor, and also in the valley West of Wucha Jawar. 

In the Mohforce plan* the Nowshera Brigade was given the role of secur¬ 
ing the highground North and South of the Wucha Jawar valley and a spur 
runiung north from the former—^thereby protecting the left flank of the Pesha¬ 
war Brigade. 


^Appendix VII Extracts of Opn Orders 29tb, Sept. 1936. 
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In giving effect to this plan the Nowshera Brigade Commander despatched 
his umts in (hvergent directions from the start, and moved his own Headquar- 
ters separately to pt. 3838. Touch was lost from the outset owing to the fact 
that units and Headquarters followed divergent routes instead of moving 
concentrated up to the last possible moment, and then diverging. 

In this respect compare the procedure on this day to the action of units 
on September 18th eleven days previous at the taking of Khazana Sar and the 
Nahakki Khandao (Chapter X). 

Moreover the result of this divergence of routes was seen not only in the 
loss of touch between units, but in the lack of mutual support on the critical 
ridge. An alternative method for the Nowshera Brigade to have adopted in 
carrying out their task, would have been to leapfrog two of its Battalions along 
the ridge. This would have greatly increased the force of the blow at pt. 
4080, where opposition might have been expected and the feature recognised 
as a likely one for tribesmen in that area to hold in strength. 


Additionally, it would seem that an underestimate was made of the diffi¬ 
cult nature of the ground on the 4080 ridge, and the fact was ignored that, 
leave and furlough being open, Battalions were not working at full strength. 
Under such circumstances the task given to the 5th Battalion 12th F. F. B^gi- 
ment (The Guides) was beyond its powers to carry out. It had to fight the 
action with depleted numbers from the start; and as the battle developed, 
found itself involved without adequate support or communications, against 
a numerically much superior enemy, on very difficult ground. 

In this crisis the question may be asked as to what if any assistance could 
have been rendered by the Peshawar Brigade from the North as soon as the true 
nature of the enemy opposition at pt. 4080 became apparent. It is quite 
likely that successful intervention from this quarter might have been staged, 
but here the loss of touch and consequent lack of knowledge of the situation 
at Mohforce Headquarters had an adverse effect. Any orders for such inter¬ 
vention would have to be given by the Force Commander and he did not 
know what was happening. 

The above analysis of the Mohforce operations of September 29th, 1935 
goes to show how the development of an operation may r^t on the clear and 
full understanding by subordinate Commanders of the object to be attained. 
If the role of the Nowshera Brigade on the 29th September 1935 had been given 
as a purely protective one on the left of the Peshawar Brig^e (and nothing 
said about inflicting loss on the enemy in the Wucha Jawar valley) the securing 
of the ridges West of Wucha Jawar need not have involved an advance to pt. 
4080 In this case the tribesmen’s strength on this feature would still have 
beon’discovered. and with a better chance of striking anthem advantageously 


and with maximum strength and fire support. 

If on the other hand a definite role had been laid down to advance on the 
left flank of the Peshawar Brigade and to strike the enemy wherever met up to 

the limit of pt. 4080. the Nowshera Brigade might f 

tiv and been moved concentrated. In this case also there w 

beUer prospects of dealing the enemy heavier punishment at for cost. 

4. The necessary ingredients of a successful ambush.—' Warfare 

India ” [XI. 43 (18)] gives the necessary ingredients. 

The ambush carried out by the 1st Battalion 14th Punjab 
withThe en”ray who were in the habit of sniping Wucha Jawar camp, provides 
a good example of how to attain these conditions. 
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• 4 4kA avnKii«sVi marched froin GhQ»liin&i to Kfttsfli 

r i— of the tasU wae given in Ghalanai 

'“L atea 

Katsai camp, and ®‘7'nmmanders of the ambush party, formed to 

S; *nt a’’^!rn:lompanied the patrol. A detaUed preliminary reconnaia- 

aaSce was e^ed o„t when 

“ - r" “r;:grt:^h^:h^ :;2r hS 

st“e^‘‘h%ppTnjrh®rgfnet'”^^^^ o.-«ons (Chapter III 

B Covcary and Light Tanks.—■' Frontier Warfare India ” points 

out rvl 14 (3)1 that cavalry can be usefully employed in Hat and open valleys 
rsile tihi'd^y eirertio. and to quicken generaUy 

tTeire and lessen the!; vulnerability. In return, cavalry 

can greatly assist the Tanks by carrying out the usually essential ground re¬ 
connaissance for them. 

Both in the Toratigga Valley and on the Nahakki plain cavalry and tanks 
played an important part in reconnaissances and m covering withdrawals 
either from a flank or from the rear. 


6. Partuyular use of Light Tanks.—In " Frontier Warfare India ” [VI- U 
(7)1 we find the following statement. “Armoured troops, owing to their 
invulnerability to rifle fire and to the absence of hostile artillery or au-craft 
can be of great value in frontier Warfare 

The Mohmand Campaign of 1935 was the first occasion on which Light 
Tanks formed a component part of a field force operating in tribal territory. 

During the advance to Dand on the 23rd of August, Tanks were employed 
as advanced guard mounted troops working on a single road. Their l^^k was 
to assist the posting of infantry piquets on either side of the road, and Ibey 
did it by neutralizing the enemy fire and also on occasions by advancing tlirough 
the enemy position and bringing fire to bear from the rear and flank. In 
effect, the Tanks, making full use of their mobility and invulnerability against 
rifle fire, established fixed machine gun posts in rear of the general line lield 
by the tribesmen, thereby threatening their normal line of retreat and forcing 
them to withdraw to a flank. In this way, opposition offered to a direct 
advance by our infantry was reduced. 

In the open country north of Nahakki and Karappa Kandaos ; in the 
Gandab, Toratigga and Wucha Jawar valleys; and in the Kamalai country, 
Tanks were generally employed to assist the advance of the infantry by moving 
well forward and by bringing fire to bear on the rear of the positioiu? held by 
the enemy. 

Once objectives were reached and occupied, the Tanks normally remained 
well forward, thus protecting the inner flanks of the infantry by denjing the 
enemy access to the valley and forming tactical pivots for the withdrawal. 

Li the withdrawal Tanks accompanied the rear party where possible, cover¬ 
ing by their fire the withdrawal of piquets by pinning the tribesmen to their 
ground. On more than one occasion the mere presence of Tanks in a valley 
was sufficient to deter the tribesmen from following up. 
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\ position at the extreme limit of the Wucha Jawar vaUey 

that the Tanks were able to assist in covering the withdrawal of the 5th Batta- 
lion 12th Frontier Force Regiment (The Guides) from Pt. 4080 on September 

Another use to which the tanks were put, the advantages of which are also- 
referred to in Frontier Warfare India ” was a means of carrying infantry 
Commanders forward, and so enabling them to make a closer reconnaissance 
than would otherwise have been possible of ground prior to a night operation. 
It was by this method that the Commander, Nowshera Brigade was able to 
carry out a reconnaissance under fixe as far as Wucha Jawar before the seizure 
by night of heights overlooking the Nahakki Kandao. 

7. The protection of the Line of Communication .—“ Frontier Warfare 
India ” discusses the method of securing the Line of Communication by a sys¬ 
tem of permanent piquets, and then goes on to point out that a Line of Com¬ 
munication may traverse low, broken country, devoid of tactical features and 
presenting so many possible lines of approach to the enemy that it is impossible 
to provide sufficient piquets to watch them all. In these latter circumstances 
it advances a system of fighting patrols (IX. 35 and 37). 

It was found necessary to employ both these methods in protecting the 
Line of Communication from Kilagai to Nahakki. 

From the Karappa Kandao to Shati Khel, the country consisted of a wide 
cultivated valley which followed the line of the Gandab I^war and which was 
flanked by well defined features on each side. In this area a system of per¬ 
manent piquets was most suitable. 

From Shati Khel to Nahakki the road crosses the hills, and again per¬ 
manent piquets provided the best way of securing it. 

From Kilagai to Shati Khel the country was exactly that envisaged in 
“ Frontier Warfare India ” as being unsuitable for permanent piquets.* Here 
the sector was divided into two sub-areas to each of which was allotted one 
battaUon. and the system of fighting patrols based on large strong posts was 
employed. As recorded in Chapter Mil above, this system succwded well, but 
it requiTP.s a high pitch of energy, resource, and craftiness on the part ot the 

troops. _ 


[*Se€ Illustration p. 200 (a)). 
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APPENDIX 1 


AJ>HiKi8raATiTO Notes. Mohmaxd CA&tPAioK 1935 


1 Afedicoi.—During the concentration of the Peshawar and Nowshera Brigades pre- 
naratory to entering the Mohjmmd country a Motor Ambulance section was used for ambul* 
work for both brigade columns. As this unit had only a ' cadre ’ establishment, 
drivers for the ambulances were borrowed from a Mechanical Transport Company. A. 
second Motor Ambulance Section was added on the 12th of September. 

Only one Field Ambulance was required until after the advance to Ghalanai. Ano- 
other joined the Force on the 29th of August and by the 14th of September the number was 
incr^sed by one more. Four Sarutary sub-sections also reached the Force during this 
period. 

It was found necessary to expand the hospitals in Peshawar not long after the campaign 
started. The British Military Hospital was increased by 60 beds on the 8th of September,, 
and the Indian Military Hospital enlarged by 160 beds two days later. Evacuation from 
these hospitals started on the 1 Ith of ^ptember and a week later a complete ambulance 
train was in use. 

A convalescent depot was also found necessary, and one was opened at Cherat for 80 ^ 
eases on the 2l8t of September the number being increased to 200 on the 28th of the same 
month. 


In the earlier days a Main Dreaing Station was opened at Kilagai. It was moved to 
Ghalanai camp after the advance to that place, ^'hen the Force went on to Nahakki the 
Main Dressing Stafion remained at Ghalanai, the advanced Dressing Stations of the three 
detachments of the Field Ambulances with the Peshawar, Nowshera and 3rd Infantry 
Brigades being kept mobile. 

When Nahakki camp was first established, as there was no road for wheeled traffic 
between Nahakki and Wucha Jawar, casualties were brought from Nahakki by relay con-^ 
voys of riding mules and stretchers which met at the top of the Nahakki Pass. From 
Wucha Jawar they were carried to Ghalanai by individual ambulance cars, and from the 
latter place they went to Peshawar in Motor Ambulance Convoy. 

^Vhen the withdrawal took place Field Medical units were not withdrawn as com*^ 
plate units. To do so would have been inconvenient for the following reasons :— 

(o) The disposition and location of the Force which was in separate posts from the 
forward camp to the rear of the Line of Communication, would not permit of it. 

(6) The necessity existed for continuing liaison between the Aledical units and the 
Brigades to which they were attached. 

(c) It was desirable to avoid splitting up a unit for dispersal to different Brigades. 
Consequently, withdrawal was carried out by companies from Nahakki back to the Line 
of Communication leaving one Field Ambulance at Ghalanai as the last to be disposed of. 
This system worked smoothly. 

II. fupltee.—Up to the 22nd of August when the Peshawar and Nowshera Brigade 
columns began their advance to Ghalanai, unite were rationed at the peace scale in the 
Donnal way. 


Improvised Supply Issue Sections accompanied each column, and rations were sent 
out daily m bulk by Mechanical Transport convoy and delivered to Brigade Supply Officers 
m camp. Fresh supplies were sent out in the ration convoy from Peshawar, and 
contract articles were delivered in camp by contractors. 

For the advance to Ghalanai, which took place from the 23rd to the 26th of August, a 
^ supplies was formed at Pir Kala. On the 23rd of August the Now- 
n ® on the man and animal and one in their 2nd line 

® supplies on the man and animal only. 

Brigade carried two days' supplies at field sei%-ice 
scale for men, Md hard scale for animals on their 2nd line transport Nowshera Bripado 
was ^mtained by Mechanical Transport convoy from Peshawar from’ the 24th of Aug^t^ 

NowsUra Brigade was now located at Kilagai and Dand; and Peshawar Bricrarla at 
^by W/T fo^S'&thr*'’ Ljuirements. 
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H.y•<? ‘"“I”. •!«. 

sequently, these arrangemente were made with country, and con- 

?ire”srHr ? 

substitutes, extra issues etc., required to maintain stocks at six days for the whole^forcr^^ 

fresh “ilk and butter from the Mihtary Dairv Farm were 
e^atehed daily from PMhawar. The lorries containing these supplies issued with 
special passes and aUowed to come through as soon as the road was o^n! 

^ Nahakki on the 18th of September, supply and transport units 
shown m the rough diagram at the end of this appendix. With trifling 
^oepti^ t^s system remamed constant until the commencement of the evacuation. 

f instituted in its entirety and was maintained 

satisfactorily throughout the remainder of the campaign. 


Previous to the withdrawal, all reserve stocks were systematically consumed and the 
Supply Depots at Wucha Jawar and Ghalanai closed down on suitable dates. Practically 
no back-loading of actual supplies was necessary. ^ 

III. Tron^ort.—When the Peshawar and Nowshera Brigade Columns marched out 
to their concentration areas preparatory to the advance to Ghalanai, Animal Transport 
Units moved out. as nearly as possible at the strength laid down for Peshawar District 
Mobile Columns, on a pack and draught basis. 

, Animal Transport Companies (Mule) and one troop went with the Nowshera 
Brigade Column. Two A n ima l TranspoH Companies (Mule) accompanied the Peshawar 
Brigade, and one Animal Transport Company (Mule) was independent. 

On arrival at the concentration area this transport was pooled and allotted td brigades 
as the tactical situation demanded. 


Each unit formed 
Station. 


a small depot in its lines before marching out from its peace 


As regards motor transport; at this stage, No. 28 Mechanical Transport Company was 
concentrated at Peshawar on the 15th of August. This unit was fully employ^ during 
the concentration period in daily ration convoys and in embussing troops to the concentre* 
tion area. 


On the 23rd of August, for the advance to and occupation of Dand, Nowshera Brigade 
was given pack transport for its Ist line attached and draught for its 2nd line Transport. 
This left sufficient Animal Transport for Peshawar Brigade’s 1st line only. The baggage 
and supplies of that Brigade were therefore carried on Mechanical Transport. 

For the further advance to Ghalanai on the 25th of August, all animal transport, with 
the exception of the Ist line attached, was withdrawn from Nowshera Brigade ; and Feaba* 
war Brigade moved out with pack for its 1st line attached transport and draught for its 
2nd lino. The latter carried baggage, tentage and two days’ supplies. 

On arrival at Ghalanai both brigades retained their 1st line attached transport, and 
the remainder of the transpo rt was again pooled under the Commander Royal Indian Army 
Service Corps, of the Force. 

The first Mechanical Transport convoy from Peshawar to Ghalanai was run on the 
27th of August. The Mechanical Transport during this period had a very strenuous time 
and worked to full capacity. Apart from daily maintenance, which, when the four brigades 
were concentrated, amounted to approximately 46 lorries daily, a large ^ount of Mechani* 
cal Transport was employed in stocking the depot at Ghalanai with six days supply for 
the force and in bringing up reinforcements, ammunition, and Engineer and Ordnance 
stores. 

> 

The Mechanical Transport was based on Peshawar for maintenance and control. 

To cope with the maintenance of motor vehicles on charge of ^ 

repair facilities, a detachment of a Motor Repair Unit arriv^ at Ghalaimi on e 
September. The workshops of 4th Field Brigade R. A. were combined with thow of 
detachment, and the mobile repair unit thus formed was responsible for t e ... 

tenance of all motor vehicles of all units except the Royal Tank Corps, or hug 
breakdosnis and for evacuation to Peshawar. 
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ir«r the advance from Ghalanai to Nahakki more transport was imported. Owing to 
»h« nee^ty for using only pack transport over the Nahakki Pass, animal transport was 
inoreased by 1J troops of mules and 3 troops of camels. 

This allowed for the following allotment 

(a) Ist line atUched to Pesliawar and Nowsliera Brigades and a modified scsale to 2nd 
and 3rd Infantry Brigades. 

(b) 2nd I in" pack to Peshawar Brigade and attached troops for the carriage of light 
scale baggage without greatcoats or tents and two days’ supplies. 

(c) Camels for the maintenance of Peshawar Brigade from Wucha Jawar to Nahakki. 

By the middle of September the Mechanical Transport had been increased by one 

Company and one section. 

All Mechanical Transport was now used to meet the demands of Molunand Force as 
a whole but its actual control and maintenance were delegated to Peshawar District. 

It wa found impossible to cope with the work by running in single echelon, and as 
lorries as possible were therefore returned to Peshawar on the same day. The 
daily convoy from Peshawar to tlie forward area consisted of 88 lorries, of which 
ambulances carrying reinforcements. The distance from Peshawar to Wucha 
Jawar camp was forty-two miles. 

From the 12th 9 ^ September a daily Motor Ambulance convoy ran between road head 
and Peshawar. (See paragraph 1 of this Appendix). 

A water convoy, consisting of six hired lorries each fitted with tiiree tank of one 
hundred gallons each, together with two 800—gallon Government water tank lorries was 
used for watering posts on the Line of Communication. 

After the advance to Nahakki, with the exception of the latline attached transport, 
which remained with brigades, all transport was pooletl at Wucha Jawar and administered 
centrally. The three troops of camels reached Wuchar Jawar on the 19th of September 
and were used at once for the maintenance of Peshawar Brigade at Nahakki. They were 
also successful in tho conveyance of heavy and bulky loads, (Engineer and Or^ance 
stores). 


As soon as the withdrawal was decided on, full use of returning lorries was made to 
backload all surplus stores and baggage. For the actual withdrawal animal transport was 
reallotted to formations according to its peace time distribution, the Peshawar Brigade 
being given in addition the three troops of camels. The animal transport was also supple* 
mented by lorries, Peshawar Brigade getting 50, Nows here Brigade 37, and 2nd Infantry 
Brigade 140. 

Time tables for road movement in the Line of Communication area were issued by 
Force H. Q. 

No difficulties were experienced in co-ordinating the running of Mechanical Transport 
on the Line of Communication with the requirements of road maintenance. The only 
restrictions placed on hired lorries were that they w*ere not aIlow*ed to overtake Government 
Mechanical Trails port and that the}' had to halt when they met Aleclianical Transport 
convoys. 

However from the 11th of September all hired lorries (except those for road mainten* 
anee) were attached to the Government Mechanical Transport convoys at Pir Kala and 
Ghalanai, and ran to their timings. On the arrival on the 16th of September of the Mili¬ 
tary Provost Section, they took over the road control ; and road communication was facili¬ 
tate by their motor cycle police. In addition, each post on the Line of Communication 
was connected by telephone, and the police sent measages^when necessary through these 
posts. 

For the intensive period of the withdrawal, traffic control posts were placed at Ghala¬ 
nai and Band, at either end of the bottle neck, manned by Mechanical Transport officers 
and connected by radio telephones. 

“ Sidings were arranged also at Kilagai and Band, and traffic through them was 
regulated according to the timings laid down in the time tables. 


The requirements of fast and slow traffic were cp-ordinated first by timing and second* 
ly by prearranged passing places. 

A light aid detachment followed up and down in rear of each convoy. In cases of 
accident beyond their capacity one or more breakdown lorries were despatched from 
rMbawar or Ghalanai as convenient, ^ 
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^Vhen vehicle* became detached from their sectiona, the personnel were rationed and 
accommodated in camps other than Qhalanai, by attachment to local animal transport 
unite. At Ohalanai a cookhouae and ration party were permanently maintained for the 
purpose. 

The first convoy normally left Peshawar at 0700 hours daily and others followed imme¬ 
diately. Force H. Q. were informed by despatch rider or wireless what the constitution 
of each convoy was before its arrival in their area. 

The average daily number of lorries which left Peshawar for the area of operatioM 
between 14th September 1935 and 14th October 1936, when the Force was at full strength, 
was seventy-six. The greatest number on any one day, (the 6th of September) was im, 
of which 63 were hired. 

The average ipeed of the Mechanical Transport on the flat portioiw of the Gand 
road was 16 milea per hour, this being reduced to 8 miles per hour in the hills. 
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APPENDIX II (TO PART III). 

Text ol Proclamation issued in September 1985 by the Governor o! the N. W. P. 
Provincs to the Upper MobmaDd Tribes, prior to the advance of Mohforce to Naha^« 

!. In view of recent events, I have considered it advisable to address the Upper 
Mohznand tribesmen, and to inform them of the views and intentions of Government, in 
order that they may carefully consider the position in which they now find themselves and 
decide on such action as may be for the ultimate benefit of the tribes. 

2. I have known the Mohmands now since 1911, that is to say for nearly twentyfive 
years, during which period the whole of their liistory, especially in connection with their 
relations with Government, have been under my close personal view. I have personal 
friendship or acquaintance with most of the leading Elders of the tribe, many of whom I 
have known for a quarter of a century. They, for their own part, are fully aware of the 
fact that all details of the tribal history, the tribal difficulties and problems, and the tribal 
desires are known to me fully. I therefore, propose to speak to them very plainly as the 
old friend whom they have known for so long and who always had their interests at heatt* 


Pait n 

1. Since 1915 it has been my experience that the Mohmands have been deliberately 
and wantonly exploiting tlie patience and forebearance of Government. From that year 
up to the present time the Molimands have collected lashkara and attacked GovernmeDt 
on the average no less than once every second year. 

2. The reason foe this attitude is not readily apparent. During all this period, up to 
1933, that is for eighteen years, the Government has offered the Mohroand tribes no excise 
or reason for these hostile acts. On the contrary, for eighteen years Government has re* 
mained content merely to repulse these acts of aggression, and, although it could with full 
justification at any time during this period have found ample excuse to invade Mohmand 
country, to administer severe punishment, to cleanse the country of hostile elements and 
to bring it under close and permanent control, it has treated the tribes with unprecedented 
indulgence, has accepted nominal fines in settlement of serious acts of hostility, and has 
on no occasion invaded the privacy of their territories. 

3. These acts of inveterate hostility, which can well be likened to the umeasoning 

attacks of a mad animal, who seeing any other animal mus^ 
Proclamation- kill it and drink its blood, have continued to ^earned out m 

September of all tho friendly advice of Political Officers who, in 

spite of their attitude, have invariably protected the interests of the Mohmands and done 
all things possible to help them. 

4. In 1933 tho patience of the Government of India was 

Having considered very deeply the question why the *‘‘tg of%vtr- 

degree of gratitude, repaid the indulgent forbearance of Government with acts o^v« 

increasing^ostility. and having been quite unable to find that they 

decided that they must take such action as would -oug damage to 

could not wantonly and mthout reason attack their 

their own freedom of control. They accordingly constructed the Gandab road. 

Even then the Government showed JhcTSbesmm so 

tribe. Proclaiming that it had no desire vliatsoevor to . . undertakings 

long as they behaved thomsolvos. the Goveniment. f hostility, were quite 

of the Upper tribesmen that they would commit no “f ® ^top ro?d at 

content to let them go unpunished, and even went so far as to consent to stop 

Yusuf Khel an<i to undertake no fortifications in GandaU. 

L. after two brief years, the Mo—s have a^^ 
more, oblivious of the kindness and 

this kindness and forbearance, have ®xhntTvL now they have failed 

;„g attack on Govornmont. Their “titudo 8ho«s 

to learn the lesson which Goverumeiit intended to convey y 

country by means of tho Gaiidab road. i tribes bv interested persons 

C. Lying rumours have been spread among the M®*' u-ider direct control. The 

to tho effect that Government intended to *^”"8 ^’^nours. A hundred opportuiu- 
history of the past 20 years sufficiently been taken advantage of if Go- 

ties have offered themselves and would under the severest provocation 

—ra::ri™;^ois.;;=rS 

il'K tS-rlh"ion r.;" cenr, .he protection ct it, friend, who 
appealed for holp* 
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T Hftclare to vou that Government has no desire to subjugate tlie Mohmand 
Once again, I ^ * tUp:. territory. The action Government took in 1933 

tribes or to occupy a unon it solelv bv vour misbeliaviour and is entered upon 

.„d i, ag.in “'‘“f a, are undertake., by the 

unwillingly- In * ’ paused first bv God and then by hostile Mohmand leaders 

'hoCUrSe?^^lirprovoking Government beyond its patience, and whose desire seems 
^ be to destroy the Mohmand tribe. 

PART 111. 


1 T Hcflire to announce to you the intentions of Goveininent in respect of the 
^ present unprovoked and irreligious attack, and also as the old 

p^mstlon- friend you have known for so long, to give you once again some 

IsP^^Ser. words of advice which are inspired by the interest that I ha\e 

had in the Mohmand tribe for 25 years. 

l.oa hcen violated by vou for no reason wliatsoever and Gov 
The GhalMmi agiw there is any good faith left in the Molunands. It is 

emment is left wonden g regarded by the Mohmands as of sufficient 

« ith?n the short space of two years. 

*nd „o„. intend to advance over the Nahakki Pass to 

such a point« may be found convenient in the neighbourhood of ^ahakkl or Lakai. 

H&vimr arrived at this point, the troops will establish themselves in a carnp. They 
•n f --j f_-_ Khel to the Camp in order to ensure a full and adoquat® 

will construct a p-main in Camp for such a period as Government may consider 

nC,^ry e.UMXmJ Xe™.nont pLcb whkl, will not ag.,,. admit of. 

breach o^f the tribal relations with Government at the 'vlj^ of inesponsible leaders w ho. m 
the name of religion, seek only to destroy the peace of God. 

If the tribes attempt to oppose the advance of the troops into Kamalai. Govoniment 
will have no option but to use force to carry out their plans, and will take all such action as 
may be necessary to this end. 

If, on the other hand, the tribes are ready to accept the decision of the Gover^ent. 
and if the laahkars disperse and the advance of the troops to the KaniaUi « ^ * 

then Government wiU stop the bombing of Safi country and will seek to obtain friendly 

oontaot with all tribes. 

The final orders of the Government will bo communicated to tlie tribal J irgaa in the 
Camp in KamaUi country. Take heed that what these orders are to be will depend on the 
behaviour of the tribes. Govemmenfs only desire is to 

peace and to withdraw its troops again to their cantonments and. »[ tribal »ostihty ceasM 
immediately on receipt of this Proclamation, this object will be attained and the Upper 
Mohmands wiU be left once again to continue the enjojmient of their privacy and 
for so long as they continue to maintain tranquillity and peaceful relations with u 
ment. 


If, on the other hand, they deliberately choose to continue hostilities, they are hereby 
olearly warned that all the necessary measures will be taken to crush their opposition and 
the results of these measures will be their own responsibility and tlie work of tlieir own 
hands. Government has spoken clearly so that there may be no room for misujideretana- 
ing or future reorimination. 

3. I have stated above the present intentions of Government, and now 1 wish to give 
a few words of friendly advice. 

It is understood that it is the desire of the Molunands to preserve their illation and 
freedom from interference in their internal affairs. I have already sho\rn that Govern¬ 
ment does not grudge them this freedom, and that the best way in which the Mohmands 
can preserve it is to maintain peace and seek the friendship of Government. Indeed, by 
puTBuing its present attitude of hostility, the Molunands ere taking the most certain and 
direct line to induce Government, in spite of its unwillingness* to subjugate and crush the 
whole of the Mohmands and to penetrate and dominate their country. 

Having decided on the action that must be pursued, the Government have now mado 
the Mohmands a clear offer. Whether the Mohmands resist or do not resist, the troops 
will undoubtedly advance to Kamalai and nothing can stop them. ‘ The dawn will 95?*”® 
even if the oock does not crow \ It is the Erin hope of Government that this action will be 
sufiioient and that it will not be compelled by continued tribal hostility to interfere yet 
further with Mohmand affairs* 
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I'he issue before the Mohmands is clear. If they accept peacefully the deoision of 
Government, they can by their own action put an end to hostility and renew friendship 
with Government, in the full certainty that the latter will not interfere further in its inter¬ 
nal affairs. 

If, on the other hand, the tribe continue to oppose Government, then it will be neces¬ 
sary for Government to take all further action that may be required, and that will happen 
which God wills. 

I, therefore, strongly relying on the many years of friendship tliat has existed between 
me and the Mohmand tribe, advise them to give very careful consideration to the issue 
before them and to approach the Political Officer in order that relations of friendship may 
agsdn be restored and the freedom of the tribe from further penetration and from inter¬ 
ference in their internal affairs may not be put to the hazard, hut, on the other hand, may 
be firmly established. 
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appendix in (PART III) 

Okdsb or Battle. 
Mohmand Force, 


Bcadquarttra^ 

Headquarters^ Mohmaad Force. 

Headquarters, R. A. Mohmand Force. 

Headquarters, R. E. Mohmand Force. 

Headquarters, R. I. A. S. C., Mohmand Force. 

Force Troope — 

18th K. E. O. Cavalry. 

4th Field Brigade, R. A. 

22nd Mountain Brigade, R. A. 

ISth Mountain Battery, R. A. 

ISth Medium Battery, R. A« 

Bet. 8tb A. A. Battery R. A. 

No. 3 Field Company, K. Q. O. Bengal S. & M. 

No. 6 Field Company, E. O. O. Bengal 8. A M. 

Advanoed Engineer Park. 

Mohmand Force Signals. 

Det. * A * Corps Signals* 

2nd Light Tank Company, R. T. C. (lees one Section). 

One Sec. 8th Armour^ Car Company, R. T. C. 

Bet. 4th Bn. 16th Punjab Regiment. 

2nd Bn. 1st K. O. O. Qurkha Rifles. 

No. 20 (A. 0.) Squadron, Royal Air Force. 

Bet. Frratier Intelligence Corps. 

Bet. Frontier Constabulary. 

iSamcee-* 

Field Eng^eer. 

M. E. 8. Betaohment. 

No. 26 Class IV Supply Depot, R« I. A. S. C. 

No. 27 Claes IV Supply Depot, R. I. A. 8. C. 

No. 2 Supply Issue S^tion, R. I. A. 8. C. 

No. 6 Supply Issue Section, R» I. A. 8. C. 

No. 13 Supply Issue Section, R. 1. A. S. C. 

No. 16 Supply Issue Section, R. I. A. 8. C. 

No. 16 Supply Issue Section, R. I. A. S. C. 

No. I A. T. Company (M) R« I. A. S. C. (leas one and a half troops). 
No. 6 A. T. Company (M) R. 1. A. S. C. 

No. 7 A. T. Company (M) R. I. A. S. C. 

No. 18 A. T. Company (M) R. I. A. 8. C. 

No. 19 A. T. Company (M) R. I. A. S. C. 

No. 22 A. T. Company (M) R. I. A. S. C. 

Det. No. 29 A. T. Company (M) R. I. A. S. C. 

No. 36 A. T. Company (M) R. I. A. 8. C. 

Det. No. 37 A. T. Company (C) (8) R. I. A. S. C. 

No. 39 A. T. Company (M) R. I. A. S. C. 

Det. No. 4 Sec. No. 2 M. T. Company, R. I. A. S. C. 

Bet. No. 60 Seo. No. 20 M. T. Company, R. I. A. 8. C. 

Det. No. 27 M. T. Company, R. I. A. S. C. 

No. 28 M« T. Company, R. I. A. 8. C. 

No. 1 Field Ambulanoe. 

No. 3 Field Ambulanoe. 

No. 11 Field Ambiilanoe. 

No. 3 Sanitary Section. 

No. 4 Sanitary Se^on. 

Combined R. O. Os. and B. A. D. detachment, I. A. O. C, 

Bet. Royal Army Veterinary Corps. 

No, 3 Mobile Veterin^ Seotion, I. A. V. C. 

No. 1 British Provost Seoti^ 
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P^shaxvar Brigade — 

Headquarters PESHAWAR BRIGADE. 

PESHAWAR Brigade Signal Section. 

2nd Bn. The Highland Light Infantry (less one company and one M. G. platoon). 
6 th Bn. 1st Punjab Regiment, 
let Bn. 4th Bombay Grenadiers. 

6 th Bn. 10th Baluoh Regiment (K. G. Wa 0.) (Jacob’e Rifles). 


yXJnit Medical Personnel. 


Services — 

Det. Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Det. Indian Medical Service. 

Det. Indian Medical Department. 

Det. Indian Hospital Corps. 

Det. Indian Army Ordnance Corps. 

Dot. Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 

Nawshera Brigade — 

Headquarters, NOWSHERA Brigade. 

NOWSHERA Brigade Signal Section. 

2nd Bn. The Duke of Wellington’s Regiment. 

3rd Bn. 2nd Punjab Regiment. ^ ^ ^ r n 

6 th Bn. 12th Frontier Force Regiment. (Q. V. 0. Corps of Guides) 

2nd Bn. 16th Punjab Regiment. 


1 


Unit Medical Personnel. 


Services — 

Det. Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Det. Indian Medical Service. 

Det. Indian Medical Department. 

Det. Indian Hospital Corps- 
Det. Indian Army Ordnance Corps. 

Det. Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 

2 nd{RAWALPINDI) Infantry Bngade Signal Section, 
let Bn. The Hampshire Regiment. 

2nd Bn. 2nd Punjab Regimen^ 

3rd Bn. lUh Sikh Regiment (Rattray s). 
l8t Bn. 16th Punjab Regiment. 


Det. Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Det. Indian Medical Service. 

Det. Indian Medical Department. 

Det. Indian Hospit^ Corps. 

Det. Indian Army Ordnance Corps. 

Det. Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 

3Td Infantry Brigade. 

SaSsigSl sSion. 

S -S^Suiland Highlanders. 

Ut Bn. 14th Punjab ^giment. , 

4th Bn. 16th Punjab Regiment (Bhopal). 


Unit Medical Personnel. 


^*D€^^yal Army Medical Corps. 
Det. Indian Medical Servi^. 

Det Indian Medical Department, 
net Indian Hospital Corps, 
net* Indian Army Ordnance Corps. 
SSlan Army Vsterinmy Corps, 


•Unit Medical Personnel, 
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APPENDIX IV TO PART in. 

NOHWAI. boll of OFF.CLM CoMMiNDINO Usm, i»D STAFF OfFICFOS. »B0 TOOK PAKT 
wouiNii. ^ Operations, 193a.__ 


G. Alexander. C.S.I.. D.S.O.. M.C.. A.D.C. CohimA 

CampbeU. 1st Bn. 3rd Q. A. O. Garkha Rifles. Brigade Major. 

Major R. ^K^King*, O^B.E. Ist Bn. 9th Gurkha Rifles. Brigade Major, (from 6th 

M^^G G^C. BuU. O.B.E. 4th Bn. 19th Hyderabad Regiment. Staff Captom. 
Lieutenant R. N. H. C. Bray, 2nd Bn. The Duke of Wellmgton s Regiment, Brigade 

Intelligence Officer. , % amx: 

Lieutenant J. Grose. Royal Artillery. Bngada Orderly Officer. 

^‘k^uten^r^ATE. ChesseU. Royal ArtUlery, Section Commander G6tli 

Major S. A. J. Grehan, O.B.E., M.C. Royal ArtiUery. Battery Commander 3rd Light 

Li^teSt Colonel H. M. M. Robertson. O.B.E., M.C. Royal Artillery. Battery 
Commander 4th Hazara Mountain Battery, Frontier Force. 

Major V. A. Young, M.C. Royal Artillery, Battery Commander, 16th Medium 

Battery. 

^*Lieuten^tColonol C. J. E. Greenwood. M.C. Royal Engineers, Commanding Royal 

Engineers, Peshawar District. . r xt « -c u 

Lieutenant T. Wright, Royal Engineers. ^ Commandmg Sections of No. 3 Field 

y Company K. O. O. Bengal Sappers 

Lieutenant T. Burrowa, Royal Engineers. J and Miners. 

Royal Corps of Sifpials — 1 

Lieutenant E. P. Blake, Royal Signals, Signal Officer Nowshera Brigade, (up to 
20th March 1035). 

Lieutenant E. Y. Nepean, Royal Signals, Signal Officer Nowshera Biigode, (8th 
April 1935 to 13th April 1936). 

2nd Bn. The Duke of Wellington's Regiment — 

Lieutenant Colonel M. N. Co!c, M.C. Commanding Officer. 

3fd Bn. 2nd Put\Jab RegimefU — 

Lieutenant Colonel H. P. Radley M.C. Commanding Officer. 

, 

1st Bn. 4th Bombntj Grenadiers^ 

Lieutenant Colonel A.P.H. Cadell. D.S.O. Commanding Officer. 

6th Bn 22th Frontier Force Regiment {Q.V.O. Corps of Onides)— 

Licutant Colonel N.H. Prendergast D,S.O.,M.V.O. Commanding Officer, 

2nd Bn. loth Punjab Regitneni— 

Lieutenant Colonel J. D. Fulton, D.S.O., M.C. Commanding Officer. 

hi Bn. ‘tth P. IV. O. Ourkha Rifles—^ 

Lieutenant Colonel R. H. Mylno M.C. Commanding Officer. 

Royal Ittdian Army Venice Corps- 

Major J. P. Akerman M.C. Commanding No. 53 Section 28 Mechanical Transport 
Company. 

Major E. C. T. MitelUey, Commanding No. 22 Animal Transport Company, (in 
addition Brigade Transport and Supply Officer). 

Brevet Major F. J. Dillon, M.C. Commanding No. 39, Animal Transport Comnanv 
(Mule). 

G. W. Harris, Commanding No. 5 Supply Issue Section and Column SupdIv 
Officer. 

Captain Mir Haider, Commanding No. 55 Section' 28 Mechanical Transrxirt Com. 
pany. 

Indian Medical Service — 

Major A. H. Craig, Commanding No. 3 Field Ambulance. 

Royal Army Veterinary Corps— 

Lieutenant P. A. R^vee. \_, 

Lieutenant J. Glabby. jVetermary Officers in charge of Nowshero Column. 
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APPENDIX V TO PART III 

Nominal Roll of Officers Commandinq Units, and Staff Officers, who took Part 

IN THE MoHMAND OPERATIONS OF 1935. 


HeodquarUrs Mohforce — 

Brigadiera J. E. Auchinleck aB., D.S,0-, O.B.E, (Commander up to Seotem. 
ber 23rd 1936). ^ 

: Major General S, F. Muspratt, C.B-, C.S.I., C.I.E., D.S.O. Commander 
Mohforce, (after September 23rd 1935). 

Lieutenant D. St* L. Moore, Royal Artillery, A. D. C. to Commander Mohforce. 
Colonel K. F. Franks, D.S.O., G.S.0.1st Gr^e, Mohforce. 

Major T. Scott, 6 th D. C. 0. Lancers, G. S. 0. 2nd Grade, Mohforce. 

Colonel G. N. Ford, D.S.O., A.A. & Q.M.Q. Mohforce. 

Captain M, Lea^Cox, Royal Artillery, D. A. Q. M. Q. Mohforce. 

Captain T. Flewitt, 2nd Bn. The Border Regiment, Staff Captain Mohforce. 
Lieutenant R. C. N. Jenny, Royal Engineers, Survey Officer, Mohforce. 

Major E. I. 6 . Richards, Army Educational Corps, Offg. G. S. 0.1, Mohforce. 
Captain Sant Singh, 1st Bn. 14th Punjab Regiment, Offg. G. S. 0.1. Mohforce. 
'Lientenant J. B. S. Gaskell, 2nd Bn. The Welch Regiment, Cipher Officer, Mohforce. 
2nd Lieutenant R. 0. Crewe«Read, The South Wales Borderers, Cipher Officer, 
Mohibroe. ^ 

Captain R. M. Phillips, 2nd Bn. The Welch Regiment, D. A. P. M. Mohforce. 

' Captain R. Bacon, O.B E., (Supy. List) Political Department, Political Agent, 
Mohforce. 

He<ulquarterSt PesAau^ar Brigade — 

. Brigadier (j. J. E. Auchinleck, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. Commander, Peshawar Brigade 
and Offg. Comdr. Mohforce (up to September 23rd 1936.) 

Jlajor C. H. Boucher, 2nd Bn. 3rd Q. A. 0. Gurklia Rides, Brigade Major, Peshawar 
Brigade. 

Captain W. G. S. Thompson, Ist Bn. 6 th Royal Gurkha Rifles, (Frontier Force) 
Staff Captain, Peshawar Brigade. 

HewiaxtarUre, Nowehtra Brigade — 

Brigadier the Hon’ble, H. R. L. G. Alexander, C.S.I., D.S.O., M.C., A. D. C. Com¬ 
Major R. M. E. King, O.B.E., Ist Bn. 9th Gurkha Rifles, Bngade Major, Nowshera 

M^or^a^G. C. Bull, O.B.E. 4th Bn. 19th Hyderabad Regiment, Staff Captain, 
Nowshera Brigade. 

HeadquarUrs, 2nd (Rawalpindi) Injanlry Brigade^ 

Brigadier C. D. Noyes, M.C. Brigade Colander. 

Major K. A. Garrett, M.C. Isfc Bn. 12th Frontier Force Regiment, {P. W. 0. Sikhs) 

Brigade Major. ^ . 

Major J. B. Macdonald, Kumaon RiBes, Stoff C^t^. p«ntam 

Captain R. I. Sugden, Ist Bn. The South Wales Borderers, Offg. Staff Captain. 

Captain S. S. Murcott, 6th Bn. Ist Punjab Regiment, Offg. Staff Captam. 

Royal Artillery , « ^ » winiyate OBE Royal Artillery, Commander Royal 

' 00 — Boy.. 

■ ■lt^r‘A!^r°c!^”Komedy. Royal ArtiUery, Offioor Commanding 13th (Dnrdoni) 

■ c.“ .“‘r” t!‘&ng Mould, Royal AitiUary, OIBcor C«mmm.ding «h Field 

• Captain^. T. Woigall. Royal f 

f • 1^0. Boyil A/tillery. Offlcor Commanding 3rd L.ght 

.. B. Mmdde, M.C. Royal ArtiU.ry, Officer Commanding 2nd (Derajat) 

Mountain Battery, (F« F.)* 
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Li.ute.>a.t colonel H. M. pf' 
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Major 

M.To?V.A« Royal Arti,J,„: Om=er ~ 

Captain N. Skentolbery. Royal Artillery. Offg. Q. S* O. Jra uraae. 4 
Peshawar District. 

Colonel N. A. CoxweU-Rogera. O.B.E.. Royal Engineers, Com. 

mander Royal Engineers, Mohforco. ^ 

Captain D. R.U. Orchard, Royal Engineers, Staff Captam, Mohforce. 

iSor E. Nott-Bower. M.C., Royal Engineers. OeBcer Commanding ^o. 3 Field 

Company K. O. 0. Bengal Sappers and Jtaor^ romDan%- 

Captain S. R. G. Scott. Royal Engineers. Officer Commandmg No. 6 Field Lompan> 

K. O. O. Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

Boyal Cotp^ o/Si^naU — *. • a 

Major E. P. C. Collins. Officer Commanding Peshawar District Si^l3. 

Lieutenant Colonel C. H. H. VulUamy. Officer Conunanding A Corps bignau. 

2nd Bn. The Duke of Wellington's Regiment — 

Lieutenant Colonel M. N. Cox, M.C., Conunanding Officer. 

J$t Bn. The Hampshire Regiment — 

Major E. G. Wheeler. O.B.E». M.C., Commetnding Officer. 

.2nd Bn, The Highland Light In/antry — 

Brevet Lieutenant Colonel H. P. M. Bemey-Fioklen, M.C.» Commanding Officer. 

2nd Bn, The Argyle and Sutherland Highlaftdere— 

Lieutenant Colonel J. Hay Young. D.S.O.» M.C.i Commanding Officer. 

Royal Tank Corps— 

Major G. W. Quin-Smitb, Officer Conunanding 2nd Light Tank Company. 

Major H. T. Harvey, M.C., Officer Commanding 8th Armoured Car Company 
ISth king Kdward VITs Oum Cavalry — 

Lieutenant Colonel C. 0.*B. Daunt, M.C., Commanding Officer, 

Sth Bn. ist Punjab Regiment — 

Major N. R. C. Cosby. M.C., Commanding Officer. 

2nd Bn. 2nd Punjab Regitneni— 

Lieutenant Colonel E. de W. Waller, M,C., Commanding Officer. 

3rd Bn. 2nd Punjab Regimen^^ 

Major O. R. Clark, Commanding OfTioer, ^ 

1st Bn. 4th Bombay Orenadiers— 

Lieutenant Colonel A. P, H, CadelJ, D.S.O.. Commanding Officer. 

6th Bn. 10th Baluch Regiment, (Jacob's Rifles) K. 0, O.— 

Major F, H. iMardall. Commanding Officer. 

3rd Bn. lUh Sikh Regiment (Rattray's Sikhs )— 

Lieutenant Colonel J. G. Smyth, V.C.. M.C.. Commanding Officer. 

Sth Bn. l-2th Frontier Fone Regiment, {Q. V. O. Corps o Guides)— 

Major L. R. Kmght, M.C.. Commanding Officer, 

CtK Royal Bn. I3th Frontier Force Rifles, {Scinde]— 

Seccombe. Commander Detachment Frontier Intellieence Com. 
with Mohforce. and /ViaUtant Director Intelligence, Peshawar. ^ 

1st Bn. Hth PH/»ja6 Regimttxl _ 

Lieutenant Colonel A. D. Bennett. O.B.E.. M.C.. Commanding Officer. 

1st Bn. 15th Punjab Regiment — 

Lieutenant Colonel J. E. Shearer. M.C.. Commanding Officer. 

2nd Bn, I6th Punjab Regiment .— 

Brevet Colonel J. D. Fulton. D.S.O.. M.C., Commanding Officer 
4th Bn. IGth Punjab Regiment — 

L.e„te„„, Colo^l H. B. W.lii,. M.c., Commanding Officer. 

2nd Bn. 1st K. O. O. Ourkka Rifles — 

4^ Offieer, 

Lieutenant Colonel G. R. Ra^ ^ 

Brevet Lieutenant Colonel R. B Clambiit Itr i 

Brevet Major F. J. DUIon. M.C. ° |Headqnarters Mohforce. 
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Major J. P. Hyland, No. 27, Cl. IV, Supply Depot. 

Major G. E. Litton, No. 35 Animal Tran^rt Company and 27 Cl. IV SumlvDeBol 
Captain G. W. Harris, No. 6 Supply Issue SectionT ’ 

Major T. Adam, M,C., No. 1 Animal Transport Company, (Mule). 

Major E. C. T. Mitchley, No. 22 Animal Transport Company (Mule). 

Captain P. Morrison, No. 6 Animal Transport Company, (Mule). 

Captain A. H. Woodhouse, No. 35 Animal Transport Company (Mule). 

Major J. P. Akerman, M.C., No. 28 Mechanical "l^ansport Company. 

Major W, L. A. Fedden, No. 60 Section, 20 Meohamcal Transport Company 
Lieutenant W. G. D. Sealy, 2nd Bn. 11th Sikh Regiment, Assistant Brigade Trans¬ 
port Officer, Peshawar Brigade. 

Lieutenant J. F. L. Lawrence, No. 13 Supply Issue Section. 

Major J. A. C. 0*Hara, No. 19 Animal Transport Company, (Mule). 

Lieutenant W. S. Rogers, No. 15 Supply Issue Section. 

Captain R. £» M» Finlaysoo, No. 7 Animal Transport Company, (Mule). 

Lieutenant H. N. Pailthorpe, No. 16 Supply I^ue Section. 

Major L. A. Bennett. 


Indian Army Ordnance Corps — 

Major H. E. A. Morris, O.B.E., D.A.D.O.S., Peshawar District* 

Royal Army Afedtcol Corps and Indian Mtdxcal ^ertnce— 

Colonel I. M. Macrae, C.I.E., O.B.E., V.H.S., I.M.S., A.D.M.S. Mohforce. 
Lieutenant Colonel H. B. Scott, O.6.E., A.D.M.S. Mohforce (OSg.). 

Lieutenant Colonel R. K. Mallam, R.A.M.C., Officer Commanding No. ] Field 
Ambulance. 

Major M. P. Power, O.B.E., M.C., R.A.M.C., Officer Commanding No. 3 Field 
Ambulance. 

Major C* A. Slaughter, R.A.M.C., Officer CotximandiDg No. 11, Field Ambulance* 
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\PPENDIX VI 
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APPENDIX Vn 


O&DBB OF Battl£—L oE Aoea Camfajqk, 1936 . 

Commander,—Brigadier the Hon’ble H, R, L. G. Alexander C.8J, D,S.O,. U 
A,D.C. 

Diatrici Trocfps — 

Section 66th Field Battery R. A, 

Two sections 15th Mediimx Battery R. A. 

3rd (Corunna) Light Battery R. A, 

Detachment Peshawar District Signals. 

Detachment, 2nd Battalion The Highland Light Infantry. 

1st Battalion 4th Bombay Grenadiers (less one coy.). 

Detachment, No. 6 Field Company, King George V’b Own Bengal Sappers and 
Iiliners. 

Detachment No. 28 M. T. Company R. I. A. S. C. 

Detachment, I. A. V. C. 

Detaclunent, No. 18 Air Survey Party. 

Detachment, Military Engineering Services. 

No. 20 (A. C.) Squadron Royal Ai Force, 

Eight Platoons Frontier Constabulary. 

NotosAero Brigade — 

Headquarters, Nowshera Brigade. 

Nowshera Brigade Signal Section. 

2nd Battalion, The Duke of Wellington’s Regiment. 

3rd Battalion, 2nd Punjab Regiment. 

5th Battalion, (Queen Victoria’s Own Corps of Guides) I2th Frontier Force Regl. 
meat. 

2nd Battalion 16th Punjab Regiment. 

Detachment, 4th (Prince of Wales’ Own) Gurkha Rifles. 


Attached Troops — 

4th (Hazara) Mountain Battery R.A., F, F. a xv 

Detaclunent, No 5 Field Company, King George V’s Own Bengal Sappers and Miners 

Detachment, Peshawar District Signals. . ^. „ . « , 

R/T, W/T, and Liaison Detachmente, No. 20 (A. C.) Squadron Royal Air Force. 

Detachment, Frontier Intelligence Corps. 


6'emces— , ^ 

Detachment No. 6 Supply Issue Section. 

DttaihmoS?X*'l Animal Transport Company (MiJe) ^ I- ^ S. C. 
Detachment, No. 6 Animal Transport Company (Mule), R. I. A. b. O. 

No. 22 Animal Transport Company (Mule) R. 1. A; t, t » c p 
Seiactanettt. No. 35 A„in.J Transport Company (Mnls), B. I. A. S. C. 

No. 39 Animal Transport Company (Mule) tv. 1. A. o. o. 

g:;.clfmsn.^t aTc., I. M, S., and I. H. C. (Unit Medical Pconncl). 
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